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HALF YEARLY RETROSPECT OF LITERATURE, 


HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, &e, 

Ty this class we have to notice a 
work of no ordinary consideration. 
“4 new Analysis of Chronology,in which 
an dilempt is made to explain the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the primitive 
Nations of the Werld, and the Prophe- 
cies relating to them, on Principles 
tending to remove the Imperfection and 
Discordance of preceding Systems.’ By 
Witrtaw Hares, D. D. In three Vo- 
lumes, Fol. [, 4to. 

This work, we are assured, is the re- 
sult of many years study of the history, 
antiquities, and prophecies, respecting 
the principal nations recorded in the 
Bible; namely, the Hebrews, _ Is- 
raelites, and Jews, the Assyrians, Ba- 
byionians, aid Egyptiaus, the Medes 
aud Persians, the Grecians and Ro- 
mans. It was originally suggested by 
the embarrassments and tterruptions 
experienced by the author in his histo- 
rical researches, who found,what most 
scholars have had such frequent cause 
to lament, that the chronolozical sys- 
tems even of the best writers, as they 
stand at present, are ulterly insufficient 
to adjust and harmonize the leading 
cates of sacred and profane history ; 
ail of them differing from each other, 
nore or less, in the principles upon 
which they are founded, and in the 
application of thuse principles : some- 
times adjusting sacred by profane chro- 
nology, and sometimes the reverse, 
Without any settled rule or standard, 

laa short, but modest preface, Dr. 
Hales has ey plained the methods taken 
to produce the ** New Analysis,” 

His first attempt was to examine 
Carcfuily the principles npon which the 
Teicuing systems were built, ip order 
to seek a solid foundation for a general 
System. This led him jnto a iminute in- 
Vestigation of the evidences for and 
ocainst the longer and shorter compu- 
tations of the Patriarchal generations 
trom Adam to Abrahom, found in the 
Masorcte and Samaritan Hebrew texts, 
il the Greek version, and in Josepbus ; 
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and the result was a conviction of the an« 
tenableness of the shorter computation, 
which he discovered to have been first 
fabricated by the Jews, about the time 
of the publication of the Sedar Olam 
Rabba, their great systein of chrono. 
logy, in A. D. 130, 

‘* His negt attempt was to retrieve 
the genuine chronology of Josephus, 
many of whose leading dates had been 
adulterated by his early editors, in order 
to make them correspond with the 
Jewish system, which unfortunately 
was too soon adopted by several of the 
primitive christian writers.” 

The rectified era of the creation, 
B. C. 5411, forms the basis of Dr. 
Hales’s system. 

The first volume of the work (all 
that is now before us,) is confined to 
Dr, Hales’s preliminary apparatus; in 
which he appears lo have thrown all 
such matters as were merely of a con- 
troversial nature. It contains, 1. A 
General Introduction, shewing the ne- 
cessity of his undertaking, from a re. 
view of the present state of chrono- 
logy, of the leading systems, and of 
the means of improving it, on scientific 
principles. 2. Klements of lechnical 
Chronology; and 3. Elements of Sacred 
Geography; both essentially connected 
with Historical Chronology, and de- 
sigacd to supply defects, and to cor- 
rect mistakes, m the elementary trea- 
tises of Beveridge and Wells. 

The second volume, which we shall 
have great pleasure in noticiog here. 
afler, is Lo comprise the whole body of 
Sacred, .and the third the several 
branches of Profane chronology. 

Another work of fi:st-rate impor. 
tance will be tound in ** Annals of the 
Fast India Conpany, from their Lstab- 
lishnrent by the Charter of Queen [iiza- 
beth, 1600, to the Union of the London 
end English Last tnaia Songer’ 
1707—8. By Jonn Braver, Psq. M. P. 
F. B.S. Ia three Volumes, 4g. 

‘The annals of the East india Com- 
pany, tbe author observes, form @ 
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subordinate branch of the political and 
commercial history of England, and 
unfold the rise and progress of the 
greatest commercial association, which 
has appeared in any country, or in apy 
age. 

The evidence upon which this re- 
view of their affairs has proceeded, has 
been drawn from documents preserved 
among his Majesty's archives in the 
State Paper Office, and from the re- 
cords of the Con pany, in the ludian 
Register Office. in a preliminary dis- 
sertalion, Mr. Eruce has traced the 
rise and progress of the tntercourse of 
the European maritime nations with 
the Fast Indies, including the history 
of the Portuguese and Dutch estab- 
lishments 

The work is divided into three chap- 
ters ; each occupying a volume. The 
first, comprehends the rise and pro- 
gress ofthe London East India Com- 
pany, from the year 1600, to the re- 
storation of their charter by King 
Charles II. in 1661. The second de- 
tails ihe commercial relations of Eng- 
land, from ihe restoration tothe revo- 
lution in 1688, with the events affect. 
ing the Indian sovereignties in the 
countries in which the London East 
India Company had established facto- 
ries or seals of trade. ‘* Chapter IIL. 
after referring to the political and 
commercial relations to England, from 
1688—89 to 1707—8. discovers the 
sources and characters of the succes- 
sive speculations for an open, and for 
a separate trade, which termivaied in 
the establishment of a second, or the 
Engiish East India Company; and 
brings under notice the facts which 
. salistied ithe Legislature and the pub- 
lic, of the necessity of entrusting the 
East ladia trade, Lo the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the united company of 
merchants of England, trading to -the 
Kast Indies.” 

To the annals of each of these 
periods the author has subjoined re- 
sults, affording in a sliort compass, 
from authentic evidence, the progres. 
sive aspects of the Coupany’s rights. 

Here also we have to anounce the 
third, fourth, and fifth volumes of 
** British Family Aniiquity, illustrative 
of the Or'gin and Progress, of the Rank, 
Honours, and Personal Merit of the No. 
bility of the United Kingdom, accom. 
pinied with an elegant Set ef Chrono- 
logical Charts.” By Wictiax Prayrair, 


Loy). 
3 


The third volume contains the , 
age of Scotland. The fourth and fifth 
volumes, the peerage of Ireland oo 
end of the two Peerages are « Con " 
sions.” One, containing an appeal “ 
facts that in ancient times the Scotch 
acted right in leaguing with ee 
against England; and right also " 
another period, in sacrificing their oy, 
importance to the good of their coup. 
try. The other, reciting a short oyt. 
line of “the oppressed state of Ip. 
land from the conquest by Henry |], 
till the reign of George Til.” and ep. 
deavouring to prove *¢ that nothing 
short ofa unioz of Parliaments could 
afford true relief to Ireland.” 

The removal of the Portuguese go. 
vernment from Lisbon to South Ame. 
rica gives the first part of “* 7he History 
of Brazil,’ by Rosert Sourney,a 
livelier interest than it might possibly 
have had in times of greater quiet. In 
the preface the author assures us that 
something more is comprised in the 
present work than the title promises, 
‘* It relates the foundation and pro. 
gress of the adiacent Spanish provinces, 
the affairs of which are in latter times 
inseparably connected with those of 
Brazil. The subject may therefore be 
considered as including the whol 
tract of country between the rivers 
Piata, Paraguay, and Orellana, (or the 
Amazons,) and eastward towards 
Peru, as far as the Portuguese have 
extended their settlements or thet 
discoveries. 

‘¢ The onlygeneral history of Bra- 
zil,’’ he adds, ** is the America Portu- 
gueza of Sebast. da Rocha Pitta, 
meagre and inaccurate work, which 
has been accounted valuable, merely 
because there was no other. ‘There 
are many copious and good accounts 
of the Dutch wars. Earlier informa 
tion is to be gleaned from books where 
it occurs rather incidentally than by 
design. Authorilies are still —_ 
for the subsequent period, and for the 
greater part of the last century print 
documents almost entirely fail. A.cel 
lection of MSS: not less extensive thas 
curious, and which is not to be equa 
led in England, enables me to supp 
this chasm in history. The collectios 
was formed during a residence of ag 
than thirty years in Portugal, — 
friend and relation,” (the Rev. 2° 
bert Hill,) ** to whom this work att 
scribed. Without the assistance Ww ud 
L have received from him, WO 
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have been hopeless to undertake, and 
impossible to complete it.” 

The present volume comes down 
no farther than the year 1640. Ata 
future time we shall hope to present 
our readers with an elaborate detail of 
the contents of the complete work. 
We reed not add that Mr. Southey’s 
stile is clear and elegant. 

In this division of our retrospect, 
also. we have tonotice ** The Annual 
Resister, or a View of the History, Po- 
litics, and Literature, for the year 
1795.” Toward the close of the preface 
the volumes for 1796 and 1804, are 
announced to be in the press, and the 

roprietors add ** they will be speedily 
followed by other volumes, both of the 
old and new series ; and we have a well 
erounded hope that, in the course of a 
reasonable time, the arrear which we 
have incurred will be discharged, and 
the dnanual Register be thenceforth 
laid before the public with due punc- 
tuality.” 

Traeotocy, Eccresrastican History. 

“© Biblia Hebraica, or the Hebrew 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, without 
points, after the text of Kennicott, with 
the chief various Readings, selected from 
his collation of Hebrew MSS. from that 
of De Rossi, and from the ancient 
Versions, accompanied with English 
Notes, Critical, Philological and’ Er- 
planatory, selected from the most ap- 
proved ancient and médern Enslish and 
Foreien Biblical Critics. Part 1. Cam- 
prising the Book of Genesis.” ‘This 
work, printed at Pontefract in York- 
shire, isin fact but a specimen of one 
intended, and is riven to the world that 
it may be ascertained what patronage 
the whole is likely to receive. 

‘** The object of the editor has not 
been to give all the variations found-ia 
MSS. or the ancient versions; but to 
select such as the state of the text 
seems to demand, the best critics judge 
to be genuine, or atleast probable and 
ceserving notice. Such various read- 
ings have been preferred as contain 
the matrices lectionis—correct gram- 
matical errors—supply omissions—and 
ive beauty, strength, and propriety 
to the text. 

‘The English notes have been chiefly 
collected from the works of the most 
eriinent eritics; and the editor flatters 

luself that the emendations proposed 
are such as will meet the approbation 
of competent judges. To the critical 
seibarks of theicasucd Di. Geddes he 
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has been much indebted : hut he foele 
it necessary to state, that while he has 
selected what he found useful for his 
purpose, he detests the spirit displayed, 
and the sentiments avowed in many 
parts of his work.” 

The present specimen is stated to he 
printed by and for the editor, B, Booths 
royd, and seems to deserve encourage. 
ment, 

In this class also, we have tonotice 
** A brief View of the Doctrines of the 
Christiin Relizion as professe! by the 
Society of Friencs, inthe Form of Ques. 
tion and Answer, for the Instruction of 
Youth.” By Jouw Bevaws. 

Nor must we forget ** The Worle 
of the Rey. Taowas Townsov, D.D, 
late Archdeacen of Richmond ; one of the 
Recters of Malpas, Cheshire, and some 
lime Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxr- 

ford. In two volumes. To wh'ch ie 
prefired,an Account of the Author, with 
an Introduction to the Discources on the 
Gospels,and a Sermon on the Quotations 
in the Old Testament.” By Racee 
Caurton, M.A. &vo. 

It is with pleasure we see the works 
of any author of profound ability col- 
lected by an editor: but a still greater 
pleastire to see the amiable trait which 
marks the publication of the prescut 
volumes. Mr. Churton “ was the 
youngerson of one of Dr. Townson's 
parishioners, a yeoman. Ata proper 
age he was put to the grammar-school 
in Malpas, with wishes of being edu- 
cated for the church. It pleased God 
that both his parents died ; but he con. 
tinued at school; and his worthy mas- 
ter the Rev. Mr. Evans, mentioned him 
to Dr. Townson, who made hun pre- 
sents of books, and frequently assisted 
and directed his studies, By Dr. Town- 
son’s recommendation he was entered 
at Brasen-nose in 1772; and the same 
generous hand contributed one half 
towards his academical expences. In 
1778 he was chosen fellow of his col- 
lege, and bis kind friend aud benefac- 
tor lived to congratulate him on being 
presented by that society, March both, 

1792, to the rectory of Middieton 
Cheney, in Northam; tonshire.”’ 

The first volume of Dr. ‘Townson’s 
works, beside the Iifc, introduction, 
and sermon, mentioned in the tite, 
contains the ** Discourses on the Pour 
Gospels ;” with a “ Sermon of the 
manner of our Saviour’s teachiog.”’ 

The second yolume contains, Dr- 
Towuson’s * Discourse on the Evan- 
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subordinate branch of the political and 

commercial history of England, and 

unfold the rise and progress of the 

greatest commercial association, which 

has appeared in any country, or in apy 
we. 

The evidence upon which this re- 
view of their affsirs has proceeded, has 
been drawn from documents preserved 
among his Majesty's archives in the 
State Paper Office, and from the re- 
cords of the Con pany, in the ludian 
Register Office. in a preliminary dis- 
sertalion, Mr. Fruce has traced the 
rise and progress of the intercourse of 
the European maritime nations with 
the Fast Indies, including the history 
of the Portuguese and Dutch estab- 
lishments 

The work is divided into three chap- 
ters; each occupying a volume. The 
first, comprehends the rise and pro- 
gress of the London East India Com- 
pany, from the year 1600, to ihe re- 
storation of their charter by King 
Charles IT. in 1661. The second de. 
tails ibe commercial relations of Eng- 
land, from ihe restoration to the revo- 
lution in 1688, with the events affect. 
ing the Indian sovereignties in the 
cowulries in which the London East 
India Company had established facto- 
ries or seals of trade. ‘* Chapter IIE. 
after referring to the political and 
commercial relations to England, from 
1688—89 to 1707—8. discovers the 
sources and characters of the succes- 
sive speculations for an open, and for 
a separate trade, which terminaied in 
the establishment of a second, or the 
Engish Last Incia Company; and 
brings under notice the facts which 


. salisfied the Legislature and the pub- 


lic, of the necessity of entrusting the 
East ladia trade, to the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the united company of 
merchants of England, trading to -the 
Bast Indies.” 

To the annals of each of these 
periods the author has subjoined re- 
sults, affording in a sort compass, 
from authentic evidence, the progres. 
sive aspects of the Couipany’s rights. 

Hleve also we have to anounce the 
ges fourth, and fifth volumes of 

rilish Lamily dniiqutty, illustrative 
of the Orin and Progress, of the Rank, 
Honours, and Personal Merit ofthe No. 
bility of the United Kingdom, accom. 
pinied wilh an elegant Set of Chroneo- 
fogical Charts.” By Wictias Pravrair, 
Lisi). 


° 





The third volume contains the , 
age of Scotland. The fourth and fifth 
volumes, the peerage of Ireland, At th 
end of the two Peerages are 6 Coad ec 
sions.” One, containing an appeal “ 
facts that in ancient times the Scotch 
acted right in leaguing with France 
against England; and right also, a 
another period, in sacrificing their om 
importance to the good of their coyp. 
try. The other, reciting a short oyt. 
line of “the oppressed state of Ire. 
land from the conquest by Henry JI, 
till the reign of George TIL.” and en. 
deavouring to prove * that nothing 
short ofa unioz of Parliaments could 
afford true relief to Ireland.” 

The removal of the Portuguese 20s 
vernment from Lisbon to South Ame. 
rica gives the first part of “* The History 
of Brazil,’ by Rosert Sourney,a 
livelier interest than it might possibly 
have had in times of greater quiet. In 
the preface the author assures us that 
something more is comprised in the 
present work than the title promises, 
« It relates the foundation and pro- 
gress of the adjacent Spanish provinces, 
the affairs of which are in latter times 
inseparably connected with those of 
Brazil. The subject may therefore be 
considered as including the whole 
tract of country between the rivers 
Piata, Paraguay, and Orellana, (or the 
Amazons,) and eastward towards 
Peru, as far as the Portuguese have 
extended their settlements or their 
discoveries. 

‘¢ The onlygeneral history of Bra- 
zil,’’ he adds, ** is the America Portv- 
vueza of Sebast. da Rocha Pitta, a 
meagre and inaccurate work, which 
has been accounted valuable, merely 
because there was no other. There 
are many copious and good accounls 
of the Dutch wars. Earlier informa- 
tion is to be gleaned from books where 
it occurs rather incidentally than by 
design. Authorities are still scarcer 
for the subsequent period, and for the 
greater part of the last century printed 
documents almost entirely fail. A col- 
lection of MSS. not less extensive that 
curious, and which is not to be equal 
led iu England, enabies me to supp!y 
this chasm ia history. The collectiow 
was formed during a residence of wore 
than thirty years in Portugal, by the 
friend and relation,” (the Rev. Per- 
bert Hill,) ** to whom this work 1s 1 
scribed. Without the assistance whic 


1 have received from him, tt 7 ; 
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have been hopeless to undertake, and 
impossible to complete it.’’ 

The present volume comes down 
no farther than the year 1640. Ata 
future time we shall hope to present 
our readers with an elaborate detail of 
the contents of the complete work. 
We reed not add that Mr. Southey’s 
stile is clear and elegant. 

In this division of our retrospect, 
also. we have tonotice ** The Annual 
Resister, or a View of the History, Po- 
litics, and Literature, for the year 
1795.” Toward the close of the preface 
the volumes for 1796 and 1804, are 
gnnounced to be in the press, and the 

roprietors add ** they will be speedily 
followed by other volumes, both of the 
old and new series; and we have a well 
erounded hope that, in the course of a 
reasonable time, the arrear which we 
have incurred will be discharged, and 
the Annual Register be thenceforth 
laid before the public with due punc.- 
tuality.” 

Treotocy, Eccresrastican Hrsvory. 

“© Biblia Hebraica, or the Hebrew 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, without 
points, after the text of Kennicott, with 
the chief various Readings, selected from 
his collation of Hebrew MSS. from that 
of De Rossi, and from the ancient 
Versions, accompanied with English 
Notes, Critical, Philological and Ex- 
planatory, selected from the most ap- 
proved ancient and modern English and 
Foreign Biblical Critics. Part 1. Com- 
prising the Book of Genests.”? ‘This 
work, printed at Pontefract in York- 
shire, isin fact but a specimen of one 
intended, and is given to the world that 
it may be ascertained what patronage 
the whole is likely to receive. 

** The object of the editor has not 
been to give all the variations found in 
MSS. or the ancient versions; but to 
select such as the state of the text 
seems to demand, the best critics judge 
to be genuine, or atleast probable and 
deserving notice. Such various read- 
ings have been preferred as contain 
the matrices lectionis—correct gram- 
matical errors—supply omissions—and 
give beauty, strength, and propriety 
to the text. 

“The English notes have been chiefly 
covected from the works of the most 
eminent critics; and the editor flatters 

luself that the emendations proposed 
are such as will meet the approbation 
Ol competent judges. To the critical 
seibarks of theicarucd Di. Geddes he 


has been much indebted : hut he faole 
it necessary to state, that whil, 
selected what he foun 
purpose, he detests the spirit displayed, 
and the sentiments avowed in. m 
parts of his work.” 

The present specimen is stated to he 
printed by and for the editor, B. Booths 
royd, and seems to deserve encourarve. 
ment, . 
te . ne Class also, we have tonotice 

' A brief View of the Doctrines of the 
Christian Relicion as professe.) by the 
Society of Frienc’s, inthe Form of Ques. 
tion and Answer, for the Instruction of 
Youth.” By Jouy Bevaws. 

Nor must we forget ** The Worlse 
of the Rey. Tuowas Townsoy, D.D, 
late Archdeacon of Richmond ; one of the 
Rectors of Malpas, Cheshire, and some 
time Fellow of St. Vary Magdalen, Ox- 
ford. In two volumes. To wh'th ie 
prefired,an Account of the Author, with 
an Introduction to the Discources on the 
Gospels,and a Sermon on the Quotations 
in the Old Testament.” By Racea 
Cuaurton, M.A. &vo. 

It is with pleasure we see the works 
of any author of profound ability col- 
lected by an editor: but a still greater 
pleasure to see the amiable trait which 
marks the publication of the present 
volumes. Mr. Churton “ was the 
youngerson of one of Dr. Townson's 
parishioners, a yeoman. Ata proper 
age he was put to the grammar-school 
in Malpas, with wishes of being edu- 
cated for the church. It pleased God 
that both his parents died ; but he con. 
tinued at school; and his worthy mas- 
ter the Rev. Mr. Evans, mentioned him 
to Dr. Townson, who made hun pre- 

sents of books, and frequently assisted 
and directed his studies, By Dr. Town- 
son’s recommendation he was entered 
at Brasen-nose in 1772; and the same 
generous hand contribuied one half 
towards his academical expences. In 
1778 he was chosen fellow of his col- 
lege, and his kind friend aud benefac- 
tor lived to congratulate him on being 
presented by that society, March bath, 
1792, to the rectory of Middieton 
Cheney, in Northamptonshire.” 

The first volume of Dr, Townson’s 
works, beside the Hifc, introduction, 
and sermon, mentioned in the title, 
contains the ** i)iscourses on the Pour 
Gospels ;” with a ‘ Sermon on the 
manner of our Saviour’s teachiag.”’ 

The second yolume coutains, Dr- 
Towuson’s * Discourse on the Evan 
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gelieal History, from the Interment to 
the Ascension of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ;’” asermon ** on Religi- 
ous Meditation ;” another, ** on the 
History of the Rechabites ;” and a 
third ** on the Righteousness and 
Peace of the Gospel; ‘‘ Babylon, in 
the Revelation of St. John, considered 
with reference to the Claims of the Ro- 
man echurch;” “ Doubts,” and ‘* a 
Defence of the Doubts, concerning 
the Confessional ;”? and “ a Dialogue 
between Isaac Walion and Homolo- 
wistes.’’ 

The Life of Dr. Townson prefixed, 
is one of the most valuable productions 
in English biography we have of late 
seen, and does credit both to the head 
and heart of Mr. Churton. 

‘© The Wisdom of the Calvinisti¢ Me- 
ihodists Displayed, in a Letter to the 
Rev, Christ, Wordsworth, D. D;” by 
Tuowas Wiruersy; will be found a 
tract of no mean consideration. It 
contains much sound advice respecting 
several of our religious societies ; aud 
is ably and temperately written. 

A clearer view of the most important 
doctrines of Christianity will hardly 
any where be found in a more concise 
form than in ** an dddress froma Cler- 
gyman io his Parishioners.” By. 
Vacey,D,D. Rector of Streddishall, 
Suffolk. 

Nor have we of fate seen a more 
valuable specimen of scriptural eriti- 
cism, than the ** itempt to throw fur- 
jher Light on the Prophecy of Isaiah, 
chap. vil. ve 14, 15, 16.” By Jonny 
Moons, L.L.B. Minor Canon of St, 
Paul's. 

The * daalysis of Hooker's Eight 
Books of Ecclesiastical Polity.’ By 
the Rev. J. Conrinson, though not 
the first. is certainty the most success- 
ful abridgement we have sce a. 

Among the single SERMONS, we can- 
not bul commend that upon ‘ lhe 
Duty of Church Communion, aiiered 
and abridged from Dr. Rogers, with 
additional Passages intersporsed.”” By 
Enwarp Pearson, ), D. Master of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Dr, Hacerry’s ** Sermon, preached at 
his Majesty's Chapel at Whitehall, Jan, 
Qisf, 1310, at tre Consecration of the 
Richt Rev, the Lord Bishon of Chester” 
is another discourse desery Ing atten- 
tion. 

NATURAL HISTO Y, 

The wost inieresting work which bh 

Of jate appeared in this class, is | 


? 


Vea 
a 
Ag 
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** Hortus Kewensis; or, q Catalorne 
of the Plants cultivated in the Ros j 
Botanic Garden at Kew, By the r? 
William Aiton.’ The second edition 
enlarged, by Wuirttam Townsryp 
Arron, gardener to his Majesty, vol, ] 

‘* In order to render this edition as 
convenient as possible to the English 
reader, for whese use the catalo 
has been principally compiled, and at 
the same time to show to those fo. 
reigners into whose hands it may fall 
that Englishmen have not of late years 
been inattentive to the advancement of 
their favourite study, care has been 
iaken to refer in the synonyms to all 
the figures that have appeared in the 
numerous periadical works lately pub- 
lished, not excepting the few that have 
already been quoted by Wildenow, in 
his edition of the Species Plantarum ; 
in the case of new foreign publications 
such figures only are quoted from 
them, asare not cited by Wildenow. 

«¢ When no modern figure could be 
met with, an older one has been se. 
lecied from the synonyms of Wildenow, 
preference having been always given 
to a coloured figure, when a good one 
could be found ; the Hortus Romanus, 
however, and Knippof’s Botanica in 
originali, have not been made use of; 
these books not having been deemed 
lekely to assist effectually the studies 
of young botanisis.” 

As specimens of the general manner 
in which the work has been conducted 
we make the following quotations. 

P.9. Gionsa, Gen. pl. 51. 

Anthera duplex.  Filam. \ineare, 
iacurvatum, longissimum, appendicu- 
latum, Stylus laxus, filiformis, in me- 
dio anthera@ receptus. Stigma incras- 
satum. Necterium utringue bifidum, 

i. G. filamenti appendiculo bilunato, 
niea foliis breviore, bracteis late eilip- 
ticis calyce longioribus. Roscoe m 
Linn. Sec. Transact. 8. p- 356. Smith 
xot. Bot. 2. p, 84 t, 103. 

Marantine globba. 

Nat. of the East Indies. 

Introd, 1890, by lady Amelia Hume, 

£l. July and August. 

P. 196. ** Sacenanum. Gen, pl. 104. 

Cai, 2-valves, lanugine longa mvo- 
lucratus. Cor, 2-valvis. ue 

t.s. floribus paniculatis, foliis pla- 
nis, J} rilden, sp, pli. p. 321. 

Arundo saccharifera, Slean. vam 
1. p. 108. ¢. 66. 

Common sigar-cane, 

svar vi Dota jules, 


atalogue 


Cull, 
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Cait. before 1597, by Mr. John 
Gerrard. Ger. herb, 33. 

Fi. S. Ye” 

Pp. 320. ‘“ Sprencerra. Siniih’s 

Tracts, 279. 

Ca?, 5-parlit, persistens. Car. 5- 
etala, Stam. reeeptaculo — inserta, 
nth. connate. Caps. 5-locularis, 5- 
valvis ; dissepimentis € medio valyue 
jarum. 

}. Sprencetta. Willden. sp. pl.\. 
p. $35. NSmith’s Tracts, 272 ¢t. 2. An- 
grews’s reposit. 2. Brown prodr. 555+ 

Flesh-coloured sprengetia, 

Nat. of New South Wales. 

Introd. 1793, by Messrs. Lee and 
Kennedy. 

Fi. April — June. G.H. bh.” 

The utility of such a catalogue, so 
conducted, 1s too obvious to need fur- 
iher recommendation. 

Another curious production which 
oucht to have been noticed in our last 
supplement, will be found in ** Petrifi- 
cata Derbeiensia; or Figures and De- 
scriplions of Petrifactions collected in 
Derbyshire,’ by Witttam Marvin, 
F.L.s. A part of this voliame was pub- 
lished some yearsago in detached num. 
hers in fuscicul’, but the completion of 
it was prevented. We believe it was 
at that time, the only attempt that 
had been made in England to give 
coloured figures of extraneous fos- 
sils. In the deseriptive part of the 
work, Mr. Martin has applied to these 
subjects the mode of imvestigation es- 
tablished in botany aid zoology. 
Hence instead of giving a mere list of 
names, and these chiefly of species 
formed from entire genera or tribes 
of organic bodies, he hws considered in 
ihe first instance eyery genuine of 
permanent fossit syeeres to—depend-on 
a single recent one; and accordingly 
iias endeavoured to fix the essential 
characters, by which it may hereafter 
be discriminated, 

We give the follawing as specimens 
of the work ; suflicientiy iudicative of 
iis general execution. 

Pi. xix. fig. 4, 5, 6. 
—“PHYOLITHUS PLAN TITES. (slel. 
‘atus) cattle stinptice tereli striato, 
jolts linearibus verticillatis, 8. p. 

‘* A fossil vegetable. Original a 
Plant, stem simple, round, slightly 
striated in a Jongitudinal direction. 
Leaves whorled, linear, entire, about 
twelve cr fourteen in each whorl. The 


wa is . " , 
weoris Numerous Hut distant, 


found now and then in ironstone, 


coal, bind & . with other vegetable re. 
mains, — The prototype of this petri. 
faction IS generally supposed to be an 
Fquisetum or Horsetwils bat there 
other planis with stellate leaves, to 
which it might with as much propriety 
be referred: Hippuris, Asperu aud 
Galium, fer instance. 

** We may here observe, that [tthe 
has yet been done with. respect to 
discruninating the original genera of 
fossil plants; those parts, indeed, on 
which sich discriminalion must be 
founded, are rarely, if ever, visible in 
the petrified state. The charact: ristie? 
distinctions of the species are frequent- 
ly attainable, ifstudious!y sourht after 
by a diligent and careful comparison 
Of various specimens; and the habit 
or general appearauce of the fossil 
often leads to the knowledee of the 
watural class and order of the recent 
plant: but its genus, for the most 
part, remains uadetermined, or doubt. 
ful. 

“Bie, 4. Part of a nodule of iron. 
Stone, broken (tn regard to ils cone 
tent) moa transverse direction, show. 
ug ihece whorls of leaves belonging 
to the above described petrifaction. 
Similar remains have been called 
petrified fowers by collectors of fossils. 
These differ, however, from the next 
specimen, only in size, in being found 
three or four together in (he same 
noduic, audi the direction in which 
they lie in the stone. 

“5. A nodule holding a single plant 
ina dierent direciton. 

‘6 6, Lam not ceriain if the remains 
in this nodule are the same as those 
above. ‘Thestem is much thicker, and 
the whorls more distant, 12 proporiou 


ive 


_ to the size of the plat, then m most 


other specimens | have examined, 
There is also some appearance oi brane 
ches in ove part of the stem; bul i 
have not, as yet, met wilh any spect. 
mens that would enable me to deleis 
mime a specific distinction.” 

Pi. xiv. fig. 4. 

‘© ENTOMOLITHUS MONOCULT- 
TES, (/unatus) lesta marginals antice 
subreiusa, postice iunata, Cauda Pecks: 
stvlo elongaio simpiuec. Ss. p- 

“<6 4 fossil insect. Original a Won. 
culus? its shell or covering semior- 
bicular, depressed, wiarginaled : suf 
face uncyual; front sObrcetuse, or ler. 
minating ina slight blunt sius: dincer 
part of the shell lunate: the angles 
very acute, ‘fae tail er eae 
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part of the body straight, rounded, 
and considerably less than the cres- 
cent-shaped covering from which it 
proceeds. It is divided by scgments, 
semewtiat similar to those on the back 
of FE. derbyensis, and terminated by 
a undivided, subulate style, equal in 
leneth to the rest of the tail. 

* | aw sorry the rareness of this 
fossil in Derbyshire prevents me from 
sivmge a more accurate description. 
‘The specimen figured ts ina nodule of 
ironstone ; it was found in argillaceous 
strata along wilh vegetable petritac- 
fions, on the borders of the county, I 
believe near .Vansfigid, and is the only 
one 1 have yet seen. It is not very 
perfect; but suflicient!y so to deter- 
mine ifs specific difference from the 
Entomolithus. before described = ‘To 
this I have little to add, except that 
the original appears to have ap- 
proached nearer im size and figrre to 
the Monoculus Apus, taan to any other 
known recent species of that genus, 
Another nete of acreement is its hav. 
me been a fresh water, and not a ma- 
Fine insect, if we may judge by the 
straia, mowhich the fossil occurred, 
and the petrifaelions with which it 
Was accompanied.” 

These descriptions, though not ac- 
companied here by plates, will be suffi- 
eiently intedigible even lo those who 
have no deep requaintance with extra- 
neous jossils, We recoinmend ihe work 
with confidence. 

Here also weshali mention ‘ Inter- 
esting Discoveries in” Horticulture ; 
being an easy, valionaland ceficacto. s 
System of propegating ali hardy, Ame- 
rican and Bog soil Planks, with orna- 
menkal Trees and Shrubs of general De- 
scription: Green-lieuse Plants, including 
Botany bey und Cape Plants; LHerba- 
ecous  Piants, effording favourable 
Shoots: and Lruit Trees, in every Va- 
riety, fy plonting Cuttings chiefly in the 
warn Months without erlificial Heat,”’ 
Ky Thomas Haynes. 

VOVAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Agreeable to cur promise in the last 
retrospect; we proceed to a more copi- 
ous account of ** Zravels in various 
Countrics of iurope, Asia, and Africa, 
by Mdward Daniel Clarke, LL.D.” 

Part the first, (containing the obser- 
vations collected in Russia, Vartary, 
aud Vurkey. ‘The first chapter of the 
velume opens with the slate of pubic 
fla rsin Russia about the middle of 
Biarch {:02, when the auther, after 
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els, 


having suffered a number of 
in common with others of his Country 

men withdrew to Moscow. heal 
however, to the account of his a 

ture, he presents us with a picture ofthe 
government as adininistered by Pan) } 
in which some readers may ‘possibly 
suspect that the characters both of the 
ruling powers and the inhabitants we ‘ 
drawn under circumstance: m 


' CS and impres- 
sions of an unfavourable kind, P 


‘* Every day brought with it some 
Ain pe yee om sovereign’s absur. 
tics and tyranny, which seemed to 
originate in absolute insanity. — The 
sledze of Count Razumoski wos, by 
the emperor's order, broken junto small 
pieces, while he stood by and directed 
ihe work. The horses had been found 
with it in the strects, without their 
driver. It happened to be of a blue 
colour; and the count’s servants wore 
red fiveries: upon which a wkese was 
immediately published, — prohibiting 
throughout the empire of all the Rus- 
sias, the use of blue colour in orna 
menting sledges, and red fiveriex. In 
consequence of this wise decree, our 
ambassador, and may oihers, were com- 
pelled to alter their equipage. 

* One evening, being at his theatre 
in the Hermitage, a French piece was 
performed, in which the story of the 
English powder-plot was introduced. 
The emperor was observed to listen 
fo it with wore than usual altention ; 
and as soon asit was concluded, he or- 
dered all the vaults beneath the palace 
to be searched. 

‘Coming down the street called the 
Perspeciive, he perceived a nobleman 
who was taking his walk, and 
had stopped torcok at some work- 
men who were planting trees by. the 
emperors order—* What are you dla 
ing ?”’ said he ** Merely seeing the men 
work,” replied the nobleman. ‘Oh, 
is that your employmeat?—Take off 
his pelisse, and give hima spade !— 
There, now work yourself!” 

‘When enraged, he lost all com 
mand of himself, which sometimes gave 
rise ta very ludicrous scenes. The 
courtiers knew very well when the 


INdionitieg 


. “|S 
storm was coming on, by atrick whica 


he had in those moments of blowing 
from his under lip agaimst the end ol 
hisnose. Inone af his furious pa> 
sions, flourishing his cane abou, be 
struck by accident the brane of ba 
large o lass lustre, and broke it. “4 


soon as he perceived what had hah 
pens a 
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pened, he attacked the lustre in good 
earnest, and did not give up his work 
until he had entirely demolished it, 

‘¢In the rare intervals of better tem- 
per, his cood humour was betrayed by 
an uncouth way O1 swinging his legs 
and feet about in walking. Upon these 
occasions he was sure to talk with in- 
decency and folly. 

‘But the instances were few in 
which the gloom, spread over a great 
metropolis, by the madness and male- 
volence of a suspicious tyrant, was en- 
livened even by his ribaldry. The ac. 
counts of the Spanish Inquisition, 
donot afford more painful sensatio.ts, 
ihan were excited in viewing the state 
of Russia at this time. Hardly a day 
past without unjust punishment. It 
seemed as if half the nobles in the 
empire were to ‘be sent exiles to Si. 
beria. Those who were able to leave 
Petersburgh went to Moscow. It was 
invainthey applied for permission to 
leave the country, the very, request 
might incur banishment to the mines. 
If any family reccived visitors in an 
evening; if four-people were seen walk- 
we together; if any one spoke too loud, 
or whistled, or sung, or looked too 
inquisitive, and examined any public 
building with too much atteation; they 
were in imminent danger. If they 
stood still in the streets, or frequent- 
elany partieular walk more than an. 
other, or walked too fast or too slow, 
they were liable to be reprimanded 
and insulted by the police officers. 
Mungo Park was hardly exposed to 
creater severity of exaction and vil- 
lainy among the Moors iv Aivica, than 
Englishmen experienced at that time 
it Russia, and particularly in Peters- 
burgh, They were compelled to wear 
* dress, regulated by the police , and 
as every oiticer had a different notiou 
“fthe mode of observing these rega- 
hitions, they were coustautiy liable to 
he ‘aterrupted in the streets aed pub- 
lic places, and treated with imperti- 
hence, The dress cousisted of a cock- 
ed hat, or for want of one, around hat 
Pinned up with three corners; long 
ele; a single-breasted coat and waist- 


= knee-buckles, instead of strings; 
aid buckles in the shoes. Orders were 


—— to arrest any persun seen in pan- 
“oons. A servant was taken out of 
NS sledge, and caned in the streets 
lor having too thick a neckeloth; and 
it bad been tov thin, he would have 
®t a similar punishment, Allerevery 


y 


re ton hea se 
preeratio the drow, whim pat on, 

r © er the hat Was not 
straight on the hgad, the hair too short. 
or the coat was not culsquare enough. A 
lady at court wore her hair rather 
lower in her neck, than was ¢ oh- 
sistent with the decree, aad she was or- 
dered into close confinement, to be 
fed on bread and water. A gentleman's 
hair fell a little over his forehead, 
while dancing at a ball;.a police of- 
ficer altacked him with rudeness apd 
with abuse; and told him, if ke did 
not instaatly cut his hair, he would find 
a soldier who would shave his head. 

** When the ukase first appeared 
concerning the form of the hat, the 
son of an Enzlish merchant, with a 
view to baffle the police, appeared 
in the streets of Petersburg, having on 
his head an English hunting-cap, at 
sight of which, the police officers were 
puzzled. ‘* It was not a cocked hat,” 
they said, “ neither was it a round 
hat.” In this embarrassmeat they re- 
ported the affair to the emperor. An 
ukase was accordingly promulgated 
and levelled at the hunting-cap; but 
not knowing how to deseribe the ano- 
maly, the emperor ordained that ** po 
person should appear in public with 
the thing on his bead worn by the 
merchant's sou.” 

‘ An ovder against wearing boots 
with coloured tops was most rigorously 
enforced. The police officers stopped 
a gentleman driving through the 
streets in a pric of Raglish boots. The 
ventieman expostulated, saying, that 
he had no others with him, and eer- 
tainty would not cut off the tops of hie 
boots : upon which the oflicers, cack 
seizing a leg as he satin his dros\kt, 


> 


fell to work, anddrew ofl his boots, 


Jeaving hinto go barelo ted home.’ 


These and other anecdotes wintel are 
related, sufficteutiy account ter ie re- 
vyolution which took place tm Mussia, 
shortly after. 

In the second and third chapters we 
have the jauraey from Petersburgh to 
Moscow. The directions for a tra- 
veller, who sets oul from the capital 
for the south of Russa are interesting. 

++ Setting out from Petersburgh for 
the south of Russia, the traveller bids 
adieu to all thoughts of inns, or evea 
houses with the common necessaries of 
bread and water. He will not even 


find clean straw, if he should speculate 
upun the chance of 3 bed. 
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taken with him. <A pewter tea-pot 
will become of more importance than 
a chest of plate, and »iore so than one 
of silver, because it will not be stolen, 
and may be kept eqnally clean and 
entire. To this he will add, a 
ketile, a saucepan, the top of which 
may be used fora dis), tea, sugar, and 
alarge cheese, with several loaves of 
bread made into rusks, and as much 
fresh bread as he thinks willkeep till 
he has a chance of procuring more. 
Then, while the frost continues, he may 
carry frozea food, such as game, or 
fish, which being congealed, and as 
hard as flints, may jolt abont among 
his keitles in the well of his carriage 
without any chance of injury. Wine 
may be used in a cold country, but 
never in a hol, noreven ina temper- 
aie climate, while uoon the road. In 
hot countries, if acask of good vine- 
gar can be procured, the traveller wl! 
often bless the mears by whch ti 
Was obtained. When, with 2 perched 
tongue, adry and feverish skin, they 
bring bim bad or good water, to as- 
suave lis burning thirst, the addition 
ofa little vinegar will make thedraugit 
delicious. Care must be taken not to 
use if to excess, forilis sometimes so 
tempting a remedy against somnolency, 
that it is hardly possible to resist using 
the vinegar without any adulteration 
of water.” 

Tae account of Novogorod is also 
curious; but in what relates to Russian 
manmiers, both here and in succeeding 
chapters, the statements are so widely 
different from what we have been ac- 
customed to read, that we cannot help 
forming a hope that Dr. Clarke may 
have been deceived on his journey. 

‘Vo the end of the ninth chapter, the 
reader is detained at Moscow: the 
buildings, manners, ceremonies, aud 
whabiiaats of which are minutely de- 
scribed. Inthe tenth chapter, we ac- 
company Dr. Clarke from Moscow to 
Woroneiz: and in the eleventh chap- 
ter from Weronetz to the territory of 
the on Cossacks. On the origin of 
ths race of people we have the tollow- 
toe retaarks: 

“ido not know whence the notion 
was derived, that the Cossacks are of 
Polish origin; but it has become pre- 
Valent, and a seasonable opportunity 
how Offers, to shew that it is founded 
IN error. 

Nown, asa distinet people, near rine 
hundred According to Con 


¢ *; 
oa , Gis. 
- 


The Cuossacks have been 
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stantine Porphyrogenites, 
has continued unaltere; 
in which he wrote, It is found 
appellation of a tribe near wy a 
alls 
casus.  ‘€ And beyond the Russia 
country,” says he, ‘is the country 
called Casachia; but beyond the Coe 
sicks are the summits of Caucasus,” 
It 's impossible to obtain more strik. 
ing information. Our countryman 
Jouas Hanway, calls the Don € Ossacks 
** a species of Tartars.”? Storch, who 
has writtea fully and learnedly on the 
subject, although he adinits the resem. 
blance they bear to Tartars, in theic 
niode of lite, constitution and features, 
m sists that they are of Russian origin, 
sterer,whohas appropriated his work en- 
tirely to Lhe investigation of their his. 
tory, and continually the notion of 
their Polish origin, nevertheless opens 
his work with an extract of a different 
nature; but it has all the air of a 
fable. Itis taken from Newton's Rus- 
sian Aonals. A Russian prince, anda 
Cossack chief, at the head of their re- 
spective armies, agree to cetermine 
liecir diflereaces by a wrestling match, 
which ends in the assassination of the 
Cossack by the Russian. This event 
is followed by the subjugation of the 
Cossack territory. ‘To have seen then, 
and to have lived with them, is sul- 
ficient to establish a conviction that 
they have vothing commoa with Rus- 
sians, except the langu’ze they now 
speak, and which probabiy was intro 
duced when they became converted to 
the Russian chureh. Let us pay some 
aitention at least to what they say ot 
themselves. Those of the Don relate, 
that a party of Cossacks being engaged 
in their usual occupation of hunting, 
near the range of Mount Caucasvs, 
met a number of people, with 
whom they were strangers, gels 
towards the east; and having inquired 
who they were, the strangers answer 
ed, that they were emigrants from Po- 


their name 
I, since the time 


land, who had fled the oppression of 


their nobles, aud were proceeding W 
Persia, to join the troops of that coun: 
try acainst the Turks. The Cossacks 
told them they might spare themselves 
the trouble of so long a march in or. 
der to commit hostilities against the 
Turks, and persuaded ihem {to reture 
with them to the town of Ischercaas- 
koy, where they would find au asylum, 
and whence in concert wilh thei, 
they might attack the foriress of Azof. 


a : . . . . _— rt an 
assisted wita this reimforcemen 
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with only four pieces of cannon, which 
was all the artillery they possessed at 
thattime, they made the attack upon 
Azof, which fellinto the hands of the 
combined forces. From the circum. 
stances of this association, which first 
enabled the Cossacks to make a firure 
among the nations at war with Turkey, 
micht have been derived the erroneous 
nolion, of their having emigrated 
from Poland. The Cossacks of the 
Don, according to the account which 
the best instructed among them give 
of their own people,(and they are much 
better qualified to write a history than 
any of the Russian academicians, )are a 
mixture of various nations, priacipally 
of Circassians, Malo-Russians, and Rus. 
sians, but also of Tartars,Poles, Greeks, 
Turks, Calmucks, and Armenians, In 
the town of Tscherchaskoy alune, and 
in the same street, may ve seen all these 
different people at once, and each in 
the habit peculiar to his nation. A con. 
siderable proportion of the inhabitants 
have ever been refugees, escaped from 
Turkey, Greece, or other countries, 
tothisplace. Concerning the first esta- 
blishment of their town, they relate that it 
was founded by refugees fromGreece, to 


whom thepeople of Azof denied admission, 


and, who, in consequence, proceeding 
farther up the river,came to this island, 
on which they made their settlement; 
giving to it aname derived from the peo. 
ple upon whose frontier it was situat- 
ed, and with whom they afterwards in- 
termixed. The name of the town, al- 
though pronounced T'scherchasky, is 
wrilten 7'scherchascoy, which implies 
“The small village of Tscherchas, 
pronounced generally Tscherchess, or, 
as we write it, Circassians. Aoi or Koy, 
in the Tartar language, signifies a 


small villare ; and-is therefore ofcen_ 


the terminating syllabie in the names of 
~ in that country; as Kazinskoy, 
Moscooskgy, aud Nikitskoy. Thus 
from a sinall settlement of rovers, aug- 
mented principally by intercourse with 
the neighbouring Circassians, has since 
accumulated, like a vast 4velange, the 
immense horde of the Cossacks. Be- 
fore the middle of the tenth century, 
they had already reached the froolier 
of Poland, and began an intercourse 
with the people of that country, which 
Was often attended with an augmenta- 
tion of their horde, by the settiement 
of Polish emigrants among them. 
Their first notable armament is said 
to have been in te year 948, when the 
Montuty Mage. No. 208. 


‘ditti of the Ukraine. 


Gol 


Greek emperor employed 
cenaries in his — my 
From their address in archer 

° : v their 
neighbours had given them the name 
of Chozars, and Chazars, under which 
latter appellation they are frequently 
mentioned by Constantine Porphyro 
genttes, and their country called Chaza. 
ria, The Greek emperor, for the ser. 
vices they rendered, sent them, with 
assurances of protection, aid recom- 
mendatory letters, to the Polish sove« 
reign, requesting that, in future, their 
appellation might be Cossacks and not 
Chozars.” 

Certain however it is, that in his ob. 
servations on the Cossacks of the Don, 
Dr. Clarke appears to have drawn 9 
contrast between them and the Rus. 
sians uncommonly striking. An im- 
partial reader cannot help suspecting 
an unfavourable bias in the mind of the 
author against the latter. 

Having devoted the fifteenth chap. 
ter to the Eurepean and Asiatic shores 
of the sea of Azof, in the sixteenth 
we accompany him through Kuban 
Tartary, to the frontier of Circassia : 
and in the seventeenth, along the frontier 
to the Cimmerian Bosphorus. The 
eighteenth chapter carries the reader 
from Taman to Caffa; and the nine- 
teenth to the capital of the Crimea. In 
this last chapter we have some inter. 
esting anecdotes of Professor Pallas. 
The twentieth extends from the capital 
of the Crimea, to the Heracleotic 
Chersonesus: and the twenty-first, along 
the south coast of the Crimea. The 
twenty-second chapter is occupied bya 
second excursion to the minor penin- 
sula of the Heracleota. In the twenty. 
third chapter, which extends by the 
isthmus of Perecop, to Nicholaef, we 
have a remarkable account of the ban. 
Towards the 
close are some interesting particulars 
of the death of Howard, communicat. 
ed to Dr. Clarke by his two friends 
Admiral Mordvinofand Admiral Priest- 
man. The twenty-fourth chapter car- 
ries the travellers from Nicholaef to 
Odessa; and in the twenty-fifth we 
have their voyage from Odessa to the 
harbour of lueada in Turkey. The 
twenty-sixth chapter closes the first 
part of Dr. Clarke’s travels, at Con- 
stantinople. . - 

‘* Considering the surprising extent 
of the city and suburbs of Constanti- 
nople, the notions entertained of is 


commence, and the figure it has long 
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nrade in history; all the conveniences, 
if not the luxuries, of life might be 
there expected. Previous to an arrival, 
if'any inquiry is made of merchants, and 
other persons who have visited the 
place, as to the commodity of sts 
markets, the answer is almost always 
characterized by exaggeration. They 
will affien, that every thing a stran- 
ger can require, may be purchased in 
Constantinople, as in London, Paris, 
or Vieuna; whereas. if truth be told, 
hardly any one article zoodin its kind 
ean be procured. Let a foreigner visit the 
bazars, properly so called, he will see no. 
thing butslippers,clumsy boots of bad Jea- 
ther,coarse muslins,pipes,tobaceo,coflee, 
cooks’ shops, drugs, flower-rovis, se- 
cond-hand pistols, poignards, aud the 
worst manufactured wares in the world. 
In Pera, where Greeks and Italians 
are supposed to supply all the neces- 
sities of the Fit.nks, a few pitiful stalls 
are seen, in which every thing is dear 
and bad. Supposea stranger to arrive 
from a long journey, in want of clothes 
for his body, furviture for bis lodg- 
ings, books cr maps for his mstruc- 
tion and amusement, paper, pens, ink, 
cutlery, shoes, hats; in sbort, those 
articles whieh are found in almost 
every cily of the world: he will find 
few or none of them in Constantino- 
ple; except of a quality so inferior as 
to render them incapable of answering 
any purpose for which they were 
intended. The few commodities 
exposed for sale are either exports 
from England, unfit for any other 
market, or, which is worse, German 
or Dutch imitations of English manu- 
facture. The woollen cloths are hard- 
ly suited to cover the floor of their 
own compting houses; every article 
of cutlery and hardware is detestable ; 
the leather used for shoes and boots so 
bad that it can scarcely be wrought; 
hats, hosiery, linen, buitons, buckles, 
reall ofthe same character; of the 
worst quality and yet of the highest 
price. But there are other articles of 
merchandize, to which we have been 
accustomed to annex the very name 
of Turkey, as ifthey were the peculiar 
produce of that country; and these 
at least a foreigner expects to find; 
but not one of them can be had. Ask 
for a Turkish carpet, you are told 
you must send for it to Smyrna; for 
Greek wines—to the Archipelago ; for 
& Turkish sabre—to Damascus ; for the 
sort of stone expressly denominated fur. 
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quoise—they know not what you 
for red leather, they import it th 
selves from Russia or from Africa: ." 
you are said to be in the centre of oy 
commerce of the worlds and this 2 
be true enough, with reference tot 
freight of vessels passing the st = 
which is never landed, ~ iew . 
exterior of Constantinople, and it — 
the most opulent and flourishing city 
in Burope ; examine its interior. a 
its miseries and deficiences are so strik 
ing, that it must be considered the 
meanest and poorest metropolis of the 
world. The ships which crowd its 
ports have no connection with its wel. 
fare: they are for the most part French 
Venetian, Ragusan, Sclavonian, and 
Grecian vessels, to or from the Me. 
diterranean, exchanging the produce 
of their Own countries for the tich 
harvests of Poiand ; the salt, honey, 
and butter of the Ukraine ; the hides, 
tallow, hemp, furs, and metals of Rus. 
sia and Siberia; the whole of which 
exchange is transacted in other ports, 
without any interference on the part 
of Turkey, Never was there a people 
iv possession of such advantages, who 
knew or cared so little for their enjoy: 
ment. Under a wise government, the 
inhabitants of Constantinople might 
obtain the riches of all the empires of 
the earth. Situated as they are, it 
cannot be long before other nations, 
depriving them of such important 
sources of wealth, will convert to bel- 
ter purposes the advantages they 
have so long neglected.” 

At the end of ail is an appendix of 
seven articles. Of these, the second 
contains a translation of the discourse 
which usually goes by the name of 
Suvorol’s Catechism; a curious pro- 
duction, highly characteristic of the 
general; aud the fifib presents a list 
of the plants collected, by the author, 
during his different journics in the 
Crimea.” 

The plates which aecompany the 
work are numerous, and, on the whele, 
wellexecuted. They are i nuinber, 
fifty, including charts: beside thitly 
vigueltes, 


“6.4 Description of the Feroe Islands, 
containing an Account of their Suu 
tiun.Climate, and Productions ; together 
with the Manners and Customs of the 
inhabitants, their Trade, &.” BY 
the Rev. G. G. Laxpr, idustrated wilh 


a Map and other Exgravings, Trans 
7 * ’ % lated 
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lated from the Danish. In one volume 
octavo. 4 

In these islands, twenty-two in num- 
ber (though seventeen only are inhabit. 
ed) Mr. Landt officiated for several 
years. His acquamtance with them seems 
io have been complete : and his work 
thouch copious, is by no means tedious, 

The Ferve islands occupy m a di- 
rection from north to south, sixty- 
seven miles; and extend in breath, 
from east to west, forty-five miles. 
They consist ofa group of steep rocks, 
or hills rising from the sea,fur the most 

art of a conical form. The highest of all 
the hills in these tslands is Skzling,in the 
southern part of Northstromoe. — Its 
perpendicular height is 2240 Enelish 
feet, and when the weather is clear the 
whole of the Feroe islands may be seen 
froomit. The stratum of earth, we are 
told, by which the rocks of the Ferve 
islands are generally covered, is so 
thin, that it is sumetimes no more 
than eight inches tn depih ; and in the 
vallies where the land is arable it never 
exceeds four feet. 

The largest of these islands is Stro. 
moe, of which Thorshavn is the capi- 
tal, the seat of government, and the 
staple of trade: containing about a 
hundred houses, all built of wood. 

‘To follow Mr. Landt, in our sum- 
mary, through every island, would oc- 
cupy more room than our limits will 
allow, Let it suffice to say that he 
givesan exact topographical deserip- 
tion of each; and his account of the 
whole group will nec only be found 
indispensible to those who may visit 
these remote regions, but from the 
circumstance of the prmecipal currents 
Which run among the idlonie being 
detailed will be feund valuable to na- 


vigators. The deseription-of the hur-_ 


neane at Feroe, is highly interesting s 
and there are many peculiarities in the 
manners, customs, superstitions, aud 
employments of the inhabitants. Their 
nodes of fowiing and whale-fishing, 
Which form material sources of exis- 
tence, are curious and minutely de- 
tailed. The Feroe Islands present al- 
together a singular spectacle. They 
are inhabited by an inotfensive race of 
People, unshackled by feudal oppres- 
‘tuus, and in a state of industrious as 
Wellas moral improvement. 

t ‘* Remarks on several Parts of Tur- 
a key. Part 1. Mgyptiaca, or some 
Account of the antient and modern 
* State of Egypt, as obtained im the 


** Years 1801, 1802.” By Witrsa. 
Hamivron, Ksq. F. A. S. Accompanied 
with Etchings, from original Dr wings 
taken on the spot by the jate Charles 
Hayes of the Royal Engineers. 

The preface, alter atnbute of respect 
tothe memory of Major Hayes, con- 
cludes with an intimation that the pre. 
sent work is submitted to the public, 
rather as a supplement to the valuable 
memows of Pocock, Norden, Volney, 
Sounini, Denon, and Wilson, than asa 
substitute for either of them. 

The following are the subjects of the 
different chapters ito which it is di 
vided. Chap. 1. State of Egypt in the 
autumo of 1801. Chap. I]. Motives 
and extent of the Author's lour ia 
Keypt, Chap. il. state of the Coun. 
try above the Cataracis. Chap, LV. 
Antiquities above Es Souan, Pareme 
bole. Chap. V. Antiquities between Ks 
Souan and Thebes. Chap. Vi. Deserip- 
tion of Thebes. Chap. Vil. Voyage 
from Thebes to Dendera. Chap. Vill, 
Observations on the State of Egypt 
while a Province of the Roman Hm. 
pire. Chap. IX. Voyage from Dendera 
to the Northern Frontier of the The- 
baid, and to Alyi, Chap. X. Voyage 
across the Oxyrynchite Nome to the 
Bahhr Jousout. Chap. X1 Voyage 
from Benisouef to Cairo, Mem; his, and 
the Pyramids. Chap. X11. ‘four reund 
the Delta from osetia to Cairo, thence 
to Damietta, Rahmanie, and Alexae- 
dria. These are followed by an appen- 
dix containing a few notes and a post. 
script. The latter being a transeript aud 
irausiation of the Greek inscription of 
the triangular stone found at Rosella. 

The sixth chapter, on /hedes, is one 
of the most interesting. It closes wilh 
some valuable observations on the ce- 
lebrated statue of Memnon. 

On the temple of Dendera, in ihe 
seventh chapter, Mr. Hamilion is more 
minute than any writer who has gone 
before him. He concludes bis account 
with some remarks which we think 
judicious, aud well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who refer every erections 
inthe interior of Sgypt lo lhe ages of 
its mos. remote antiquity. 

¢ iby those antiqu ines and tra vellers, 
Nir. Hamilton observes, who are not ui- 
clived to attribute the cousiruction Os 
any of these Egyptian te: pies iy any 
otuer than tie mdievous sy ae. “s 

he country, the Grech mpcriplo 
a eth a either tie anpe 
home er the Pivicuues are 
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cited, are allowed, as far as they have 
hitherto been examined, to have no 
other authority than as purporting that 
the buildings they are attached to, 
were repaired during their respective 
reigns. 

**! have already offered some rea- 
sons on the subject of other temples 
why Iam inclined to a different opi- 
nion; and arguing d prior’, it would 
seem very unlikely that Egypt should 
so long continue to flourish and even 
to increase, as she did under the Pto- 
lemies, in population, wealth, and com- 
merce, (many of these sovereigns be- 
ing at the same time described as great 

romoters of the arts, and as having 

adopted at least the exterior forms of 
worship practised by their subjects, ) 
without any additions being made to 
her public buildings, without any new 
temples, during a lapse of three cen- 
turies. No argument, I think, can be 
drawn from the resemblance which 
‘these buildings, of supposed modern 
construction, bear to those of an 
earlier date, in their general form, 
the distribution of the apartments, their 
proportion, sculptures and the like; as 
these coincidences would naturally fol- 
low from the protection and counte- 
nance given to the religion of Egypt by 
the Ptolemies, from the general pre- 
judice throughout the then civilized 
world in favour of these superstitions, 
from the bigotted attachment always 
felt by the borderers of the Nile for 
their antient institutions, and from the 
difficulty, and indeed uselessness of 
endeavouring to assimilate the man- 
ners, customs, and religious ceremonies 
of one people with those of another, 
which had always been held in asort of 
contempt.” 

The work itself is printed in quarto, 
but the plates are in an atlas folio. 
The view of Phyle, that cf one of the 
gateways leading to the grand temple 
at Catnac, the scenes on the walls at 
Medinet Abou, the Zodiac at Dendera, 
and the paintings from Eleithias are 
perhaps the most curious. 

Torocraruy And Antiquities, 

In our last retrospect we announced 
little more than the title of ‘4 His- 
tury of the University of Oxford, in- 
eluding the Lives of the Founders,” by 
Avexanxver Cuatmers, F. S.A. with a 
series of illustrative engravings, by 
James Storer and John Greig, in two 
volumes octavo. 


We now ‘proceed to the promised 
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detail of its contents. The histor 
the English Universities, Mr. Chal 
page is one of the m 
objects on which a lover of |j . 
can fix his attention. It a a i 
that is curious to the antiquary, or 
important to the scholar; and even to 
minds not deeply affected by Curiosity 
or learning, it must be a delightfil 
object to contemplate those exten. 
sive and magnificent establishments, 


¥ of 
: Merg 
Ost interesting 


_ not asemerging from national Wealth, 


or royal favour, but from the libera. 
lity of a series of individuals in the 
darker ages of our history, who were 
insensibly led to become the benefac. 
tors of sound learning and religion, 
while their immediate object,although 
proceeding from the most honourable 
and benevolent motives, was to 
petuate superstition and credulity. 

Merton College claiming priority in 
point of legal establishment is the first 
described by Mr. Chalmers. The ac. 
count opens with a short life of the 
founder. The early history of the 
foundation is given in a clearer form 
than we have ever seen it before; 
followed by notices of all the later be- 
nefactors. The provision for the dif- 
ferent classes of students is distinctly 
explained, and the livings attached to 
the foundation enumerated. The pre- 
sent state of the buildings of the col. 
lege, the library, chapel, and other 
appendages follow. Merton College, 
Mr. Chalmers remarks, was fated to 
be a precedent in every appendage. 
The first common room was fitted up 
in it in 1661. A few anecdotes of the 
more eminent among the wardens, as 
wellas of the most remarkable scho- 
lars of every rank who received ther 
education in the college close the his- 
tory. : 

Such is the general plan pursued ia 
the account of the different founds. 
tions. 

In the account of University (ol. 
lece, Mr. Chalmers, upon fair autho- 
rity, rejects the testimony of those 
ancient chroniclers and : ang 
whose zeal led them to place is or 
gin so far back as to be beyond the 
power of illustration from authentic 
records. He considers Alfred as ner 
ther the founder nor restorer of the 
society ; but, wiih Dr. Smith, admils 
it to have been created by the libera- 


lity of William of Durham, rector . 
Bishops Wearmouth, who died a 


The 


Rouen in Normandy, ia 1249. - 
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The following extract from the 
account of Magdalen Colleze Chapel, 
vol, i. p. 213.) will have an interest 
with every reader. 

« In this elegant chapel. the origi- 
nal style of building still predominates, 
but in the screen and pannelling, put 
up about the year 1740, which last 
covers the east wali, formerly of great 
beauty, we have those Grecian orna- 
ments which were generally adopted in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen. 
turies. The body is enlightened by ten 
windows, painted with figures of the 
apostles, fathers, saints, &c. in claro 
obscuro. The west window, containing 
the last judgment, was executed after 
a desien of Christopher Schwarté, ori. 
ginally prepared for the wife of Wil- 
liam, Duke of Bavaria, as appears by 
a print engraved by one of the Sade. 
lers. After being damaged by the high 
wind in 1703, it was restored in 1794 
hy Eeginton to its pristiue beauty. 
Right of the lateral windows were re- 
moved from the ante-chapel in 1741, 
and two new ones next the altar added 
by the younger Price, who died in 
1765. The eight fine windows now in 
the ante-chapel, put mp in 1797, were 
executed from desigus of Egginton, 
and are filled with the college arms, 
scripture history, and portraits of St. 
John Baptist, St. Mary Magdalen, 
Kings Henry III. and VI. the founders 
of Magdalen, New College, Corpus 
Christi, and Cardinal Colleze, now 
Christ Church, the two lasi of whom 
had been fellows of this coliege, admi- 
rably drawa and coloured. 

_ *© The present altar «as constructed 
IN 1740, and corresponds with the mo- 
dern alterations in the interior of this 
chapel. The altar-piece by Fuller, 
representing the last judement, has not 
been fortunate in attracting universal 
admiration. As an imitation of Mi- 
chael Angelo, it fails far short of the 
sublime, althongh sometimes wild 
magination of that great artist ; nor 
is the colouring harmonious, or natu. 
ral. Some of the figures, however, 
are correctly drawn ; aud he has at least 
imitated the temper of Michael Angelo 
with success, in introducing, among 
the dawned, the portrait of an bostier 
at the Greyhound Inn, uear the college, 
who had vifended him; Mr. Addison 

as honoured Fuller's painting wiih au 
elegant Latin poein, in which he seems 
to praise the genius thal ought to bave 
Pieduiivaied ia such a subject. Tiss 

* 


painting was place. ™ 

vear 1680, placed here about the 
 Unerneath isn noble picture 

our Saviour bearing his crows, which 

De Geld ened to bave heen painted 

; » or in the opinion of Mr, 
Byres of Rome, a very competent 
judge, by Ludovico Caracci; but it is 
now given to Moralez, stvled Bl Dic 
Vino, a Spanish artist who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, and whose 
works are rare in this country. Sher. 
win’s beautiful print from it is well 
known, and Reginton made a copy for 
the east window of the church of 
Wanstead in Essex. It remains to. be 
added that this picture was brought 
from Vigo in 1702, by the last Duke 
of Ormond, and afterwards fell into 
the hands of William Freeman, Esq. 
of Hamels in Hertfordshire, who gave 
it to the College, He gave also a new 
organ, and was in other respects a con. 
siderable benefactor.” 

Christ Church occupies a larger 
pom of letter press than any col- 
ege in the second yolume. The ac- 
count opens with the following reflec- 
tions on Wolsey’s biography. 

«© An impartial life of Cardinal Wol. 
sey, who was, in ils first stage at least, 
the undoubled founder of this magni- 
ficent establishment, is still a desider. 
atum in English biography. Caven- 
dish is minute and interesting in what 
he relates of the Cardinal's domestic 
history, but defective in dates and 
arrangement, and not altogether free 
from partiality, which,however, in one 
so near to the Cardinal may perhaps be 
pardoned, Fiddes is elaborate, argu- 
mentative, and, upon the whole, use- 
ful as an extensive collector of facts 
and authorities; but he wrote for a 
special purpose, and has attempted, 
what no man can e¢}ct, a pertrat of 
his hero {ree som thuse vies aud 
failings of which it is impossible lo 
acquit him. Grove, with all the ai 
of Cavendish, Fiddes, and even Shahs- 
peare, whose drama fe reguiarly poes- 
ses into the service, i a heavy aud 
injudicious compiler, although he gives 
so much of the Cardinal's conten pe- 
raries, that his volumes may be con- 
sulted with advantage as a series of 
general annals of the time, But Ca- 
vendish, oa whomall who have written 
op tne aclionsof Wolsey, especialy out 
modern historians, haye relied, hasvcea 
ihe innocent cause of sumic of hee 


wriucipal errors Cavend.sa's werk 
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remained in manuscript, of which se- 
veral copies are stillextant, until the 
civil wars, when it was first printed 
under thetitle of ** The Negociations 
of Thomas Wolsey, &c. 4to. 1641.” 
and the chief object of the publication 
was a parallel between the Cardinal 
and Archbishop Laud, in order to 
reconcile the public to the murder of 
that Prelate. That this object mirht 
be the better accomplished, the manu- 
script was mutilated and interpolated 
without shame or scruple, and no pains 
having been taken to compare the 
printed edition with the original, the 
former passed for genuine above a cen. 
tury; nor until within these few 
months has the work been presented 
to the public as the author left it*,”’ 
The facts of Wolsey’s life are thrown 
together by Mr. Chalmers with great 
compactness. The Cardinal’s intimacy 
with Erasmus is touched with the pen 
ofa master, It is yet more in proof,” 
Mr. Chalmers says, ‘* having been of 
the most liberal kind, and accompanied 
with a corresponding liberality ef sen. 
timent, that _he became acquainted 
with Erasmus, then at Oxford, and 
joined that illustrious scholar in pro- 
moting classical studies, which were 
peculiarly obnoxious to the bigotry of 
the times. The letters which passed 
between Wolsey and Erasmus for some 
years imply mutual respect and union 
of senthacnt in all matters in which 
literature was concerned; ard their 
Jove of learning and contempt for the 
monks, although this last was excited 
by different motives, were points in 
which we perceive no great disarree- 
ment. Yet, as Erasmus continued 
to hive the life of a mere scholar, pre- 
carious und dependent, end Wolsey was 
rapidly advaneing to rank and honours, 
too wany and loo high fora subject, 
a distance sas placed between them 
wich Wolsey would not shorten and 
Fiasmus could not pass. Hence, 
while a courteous fam:liarity was pre- 
served in| Wolsey’s correspondence, 
Erasmus could not belp betrayirg the 
feelings of a client who has received 
little more than promises frum his 
pation: and when Wolsey fell from 
his bigh state, Frasmus joined in the 
opinion that he was unworthy of it, 
For this he is severely censured by 
Fiddes, and ably defended by Jortin.” 





* in Dr. Wordswoiih’s Lec'tesivstical 
Bography, Vol. L 
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To go farther into the hj 
the different colleges hicvect . 
superfluous. The accounts of all are 
written with the same care, and pro. 
per compression. At the close we haye 
the history of the principal public 
buildings attached to the universit 
The schools, with the Bodleian Libray, 
—the Theatre—the Ashmolean Mu. 
seum~-the Clarendon Printing-House 
—the Radcliffe Library—the Observa. 
tory—the Physic Garden—and §t, 
Mary’s, or the University Choreh, 
After enumerating the exertions of 
Sir Thomas Boudley in restoring, or 
rather re-founding the public libra 
of the University in 1597, Mr. Chal. 
mers proceeds to notice the numerous 
additions to its contents by other 
sons as well during the fouader’s life as 
afterward. 

“It would require a yolume,” he 
observes, ** to enumerate the many 
important additions made to this li- 
brary by its numerous benefactors, ot 
to give even a superficial sketch of 
its ample contents in every branch of 
science. Among the carliest benefac- 
tors were, Robert Devereux, Farlol 
Essex ; Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst and Earl of Dorset; Robert 
Sidney, Lord Sidney of Penshurst; 
Vicount Lisle and Earl of Leicester; 
George Carey, Lord Hunsdon ; Wil. 
liam Gent, Esq.; Anthony Browne, 
Viscount Montacute; John Lerd Lum- 
ly; Philip Scudamore, of Londoa, 
Ksq. and Laurence Bodiey, younger 
broiher to the founder. All these 
contributions were made before the 
year 1600. 

in 1601, collections of hooks and 
manuscripts were presented by ‘The- 
mas Allen, some time fellow of Te- 
nity College; Thomas James, _ first 
librarian ; Herbert West shaling, Bishop 
of Heretord; Sir mo Fortesque, 
Knt.; Alexander Nowell, Dean of >t. 
Paul's; Johu Crooke, Recorder o! 
London, and Chici Justice of the Gom- 
mou Pleas; aud Nicholas Bond, = 
President of Magdalen College. ihe 
Most exicusive and promment collec 
tions, however, are those of the ‘Barl 
of Pembroke, Mr. Selden, Arc bbishep 
Laud, Sir ‘Thomas Kove, Sir bene. 
Digby, Geseral Fairtax, Dr. Marshall 
Dr. Barlow, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. St 
Amand, Dr. Yagner, Mr. Wills, T. 
Hearne, aud Mr. Godwin, ‘the bast 
collection bequeathed, that o! weit Ye 
eminent and learned autiquar ane 
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Gough, Esq. is perhaps the most per- 
fect series of topographical science ever 
formed, and is particularly rich in to- 


pographical manuscrints, prints, draw. 


ing, and books illustrated by the 
manuscript notes of eminent anti- 
quaries.”” ‘ 

Among the more beautiful of the 
embellishments we cannot forbear 
noticing the view of Oxford prefixed 
to the first volume, with the engrav- 
ings of Oriel College, Lincoln, All- 
Souls, the old Gate Magdalen College, 
Brase Nose, Corpus Christi, Christ 
Church Cathedral, .Hall, and Hall 
Stair-Case, Hertford College Chapel, 
and Radcliffe’s Library, and St. Mary’s 
Church. 

Another work to which the com- 
mendation of the reader cannot be re. 
fused is the ** Trip to Coatham, 
a Watering Place in the North Extre- 
mily of Yorkshire,” hy W. Hurron, 
F.A.S. a veteran antiquary, now at 
the age of eighty-five. The route is 
from Alfreton, by Barnsly, Wakefield, 
Leeds, Harewood, Ripley, Ripon, 
Northallerton and Stokesley; and is en- 
livened by numerous episodes. Coa- 
tham, we find, though not supplied 
with all the amusements which are 
found at watering places nearer the 
metropolis, has still its * little modern 
circulsting library,” and expects to 
advance in these refinements with the 
credit of the spot. The volume is ac- 
companied by a portrait of the author, 
amap of Cleveland, and three other 
engravings. 

But the most splendid of all the 
works which have uppeared is “* The 
History of Ancient Wiltshire,” by Sir 
Ricnaro Corr Hoare, Bart. Part I. 

It is somewhat singular, Sir Richard 
Hoare observes, that amongst our nu- 


merous writers on the subject of En- 


glish topography, no one should have 
employed his pen in the description of 
Wiltshire ; and that a county so abun- 
dant in British and Roman antiquities, 
aud so interesting in a more modern 
point of view,should have been so very 
uuperfectiy illustrated : for if we except 
the writings of Dr. Stukely and others 
oD our celebrated temples at Abury 
and Stonehenge, mothing important 
has been added to the ample store of 
county history which our topographi- 
cal libraries have collected. 

Sit Hichard Hoare’s present re- 
searches commence with the earliest 
Peried of British history, and are to 


terminate with the Roman era. In 
is arrangement he divides 
of Wilts into different cet ‘from, 
which as from head quarters he makes 
as many digressions as distance and 
time will allow of for one day; and in 
naming them he anglicizes a Latin 
word and calls them /ters. The fol- 
lowing is the list of stations proposed. 
1. Stourton. 2. Warminster, 3. Hey. 
tesbury. 4. Wily. 5. Amesbury. 6, 
Everly. 7. Salisbury. 8. Fovant. 
9. Hendon, Of these the first three, 
only, are comprised in the present 
part. 

In an introduction which follows 
the preface, Sir Richard Hoare makes 


- some general observations on the early 


population ‘of the western parts of 
Europe. Heconcludesthem with re. 
marking that at the period when Julius 
Cxsar wrote his Commentaries Gaul 
was divided into three parts, of which 
the Belge inhabited one, the 4qui- 
tani another, and a people called ia 
their own language Ce/t@, and in ours 
Galli, the third. The Celtw were se. 
parated from the Aquit»ni by the river 
Garonne, aad from the Belye by the 
Marne and Seine These all differed 
froin each other in their language, 
customs and laws. ‘“ But in the time 
of the Greek historian Polyhbius who 
was born a century before Cesar, the 
country near Narbonne, which was 
afterwards included within the limits of 
Aquitania, was inhabited by Celtx, 
© Narboni vicina (elt@ habitant, et inde 
ad montes quos dicunt Pyreneos.’ Thus 


we see the province of Aquitania ine — 


habited by Cellic tribes, scarcely more 
than a century before the time when 
Cesar allots it to the Aquitani.” 
The population of Britain in tts 
origin, Sit Richard Hoare, of course, 
ascribes to the neighbouring continent 
of Gaul. He enters pretty minutely 
into the history, as far as it is authen- 
tically deiailed of the Cassilerides, or 
Scilly Islands, and affords abundant 
proof that a very extensive commerce 
was carried on with them first by the 
Phenicians, secondly by the Ko-naos, 
and thirdly by the inhabitants of Gaul, 
With respect to the precise era of 
the first colomzation of Brilam, Sir 
Richard Hoare acknowledges we have 
no certain dala. Richard of Cirences- 
ter indeed places it about the year 
of the world 3000, and adds that the 
Pelge arrived in the year 3550 5 but 


ar’y is the first testimony which 
Czsar’s is tbe brs places 
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places our history on anv thing like a 
solid foundation. From Casar and 
Tacitus Sir Richard Hoare gives tlie 
more interesting particulars concerning 
the way of life and habits of the 
Britons: assimilating the testimonies 
of the historians to the apparent tra. 
ces of those Britons who resided upon 
the Wiltshire downs. ‘* In treating 
of their towns and tumuli,” he ob. 
serves, “ I shall have an opportunity 
of marking the strong resemblance 
between them and the Ferni” (of Taci- 
tus.) ** The numerous and diversified 
mausolea of their dead, are every 
where apparent on the high greunds 
throughout England; but the habita- 
tions of the living have hitherto escaped 
unnoticed, ond their discovery and in- 
vestigation have, fortunately, been re- 
served for us. To the learned Dr. 
Stukhely we are much indebted for 
niany jinteresting particulars respect. 
ing the stone temples at Abury and 
Sionehenge ; but practical experience 
has shewn us in how imperfect and 
unsatisfactory a manner tis researches 
on barrows were conducted. He has 
said but little on the fortresses and 
earthen works of the Britons, and 
the sites and remains of their towns 
have totally escaped his observation. 
Vhese wili form a very prominent 
feature in my work, and must natu- 
rally excite the curiosity of the his. 
torian, and of every lover of antiquity. 
To the general eye’ of observation, 
our Wilshire downs appear as unin. 
teresting as the moors in Yorkshire, 
or the fens in Lincolashire: bleak, 
desolate, and shelterless ; and affording 
only a scanty subsistence to the nu- 
merous flocks that are pastured on 
them: yet on these apparently barren 
and uninteresting spots we find the 
traces of an exiensive British aud Ro- 
Tuan population 5 and the modern agri- 
culturist confesses the superior excel. 
lence of those disiricts heretofore in- 
hatated, and whieh are sil decidediy 
marked ly avedant and more te- 
tile soil.” 

sir Richard Hoare next proceeds 
to some apropriate remarks On certhen 
norks, (iv the jorm of camps, circles, 
2nd ditches,) and Jumuli or Garrows ; 
amd that a correct idea may be formed 
of these last he bas thought proper to 
cescribe them by a serics of eugravings 
taken from extstiog specimens in the 
nerehbourhoed ot stonchenyge ; repre. 


senting, lL. ihe Long Garrow, 2. the 


Bowl Rarrow. 3. The Bell Barroe 
4. The Druid Barrow. 5. Druid Bar. 
row, second class. 6. ‘The Pond Rar 
row. 7. the Twin Barrow. §.The Cie 
Barrow. 9- The Broad Barroy : with 
varieties of the Lone and Druid Bar- 
rows. **The nature of our Barrows.” 
he adds, ** having been hitherto 00 
very imperfectly. described, | have 
thought it necessary to enter rather 
minutely into the subject. Many of 
mv readers wiil be astonished to see so 
great a varicty of design in the sepul. 
chral memorials of the Ancient Britons; 
and will regret, with me, that their 
history cannot be more satisfactorily 
ascertained. In the engravings, | have 
marked the decided forms, and the 
most prominent varieties, but many 
more of the latter might have been 
given.” : 

On the most antient modes of burial 
it is hardly necessary to follow Sir 
Richard Hoare here. The reader will 
find his remarks those of a sound an- 
tiquary, who relies for information on 
facts and the testimonies of historians, 

** My present researches,” he says at 
the close of the introduction, * will 
be contined to my own county ; though 
it is both my wish and intention to 
trace at some future period, the con. 
nection between the Wiltshire tumuli 
and those of other counties. By in- 
vestigating the barrows it Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and by extending 
our enyuirics to the opposite shores of 
Britanny and Normandy, much real 
information might be gained, and we 
might then hope by the assistance of 
our spades and pick-axes to ascertain 
many important facts, and to prove 
with some degree of certamly, the 
original colonization of our island. 

On SrourtTon and its neighbourhood 
Sir Richard Hoare makes a few Te 
marks, and affords some curious infor- 
mation on the singular excavations 

alied Pen-Pius. Having in his first 
lter from this station, mentioned the 
detached objects of antiquity ™ ls 
immediate neighbourhood, he ener 
upon the wide and connected range © 
chalk-hills which extend across Wilt 
shire into the counties of Hants . 
Dorse:; more particularly noticing he 
barrows on tlackheath, Chernage, a8 
Keesley Bownus. Many of these appear 
to have been opened and examined Y 
longer ago than 1807. Remnauls 0 
sinuiar kind form the principal disco- 
Veries in the third iter. The 
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The iter from Warwinstrr, the 
yecond station, are four iu number. The 
cocond illustration of Bratton Castle, 
contains a curious account of the bat- 
fe of Eddington fought inthe year 
37g between King Alfred and the 
Danes. 

Hevresscry, the dhird station, has 
also four iters diverging froin if. 

te should be very glad wou'd our 
limits allow a more explicit detail of 
the contents of ** Antient Wiltshire ;”’ 
especially as it is so rich in original 
information. The piates adorning it, 
which are both numerous and well 
executed, refer principally to the con- 
teuls of tumuli and antieat encamp- 
ments. 

CHEMISTRY. 

“Rudiments of Chemical Philoso- 
‘phy: in which the first Principles of 
that useful and entertaining Science 
“are familiarly explained and illns- 
* trated by N. Merepire,” is the only 
work on this subject which we have to 
notice. It is neatly and perspicuously 
wrilten, and will be foaad a useful 
manual fur those who are entering on 
the study of chemistry. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

Vaccination is still a subject caa- 
vassed in pamphlets. 

«A Correspondence with the Board 
« of the National Vaccine Establish- 
« ment’’—and ‘a Letter in reply tothe 
“ Surgeons of the Vaccine Institution, 
“« Edinburgh,” by Tomas Brown, 
Surgeon, Mussleburgh, will perhaps be 
acceptable to the anti-vaccinists. Mr. 
Brown considers vaccination as a tem- 
porary preventive only. : 

‘* A Practical Treatise on Tinea 
* Capitis Contagiosa and its Cure, with 
‘an Attempt to distinguish this Dis- 
“ease from other Affections of the 
‘Scalp; anda Plan for the Arrange- 
‘““ ment of Cutaneous Appearances 
“ according to their Origin and Treat- 
“ment; including an Enqwry into 
‘the Nature and Cure of Fungi Ha 
‘ matodes and Nevi Materni. The 
“ whole exemplified by Cases. By 
‘ W. Cooke, Surgeon.” 

On the subject of the scald-head Mr. 
Cooke has taken a review of opinions 
both ancient and modern, adding the 
result of personal attention to the dis- 
fase. The remedies recommended dif- 
fer but little from those commonly 
employed; there is only some varia- 
tion inthe mode of applying them. | 

he plan for the arrangement of 
Cutaneous diseases is judicious. They 

Montmiy Mac. No. 208. 
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are distributed into 
first includes 


*“* Those appearances Which arise 


Six classes, the 


from local and contazious diseases of 
the skin, viz. tinea capites contagiosa 

and scabies.” i 

9 ° = , ' 
and not contagious, peri otal 
siipposed to arise from ; i nee 
disordered action of the vemelenren™ 

red & vessels of the 
Skin, viz, the various) species of sarco. 
matous and encysted tumours, fungi 
hematodes, nevi materni, warts, 
corns, the culaneous ulcer, and that 
which has been considered cancerous, 
vr more properly phagedenic. 

3. Those that accompany and are 
caaracteristic of some constitutional 
and contagious disease, viz. variola, 
rubeola, vaceina, scarlatina, varicella, 
and syphilis. 

4. Those that depend upon morbid 
structure, disordered action of some 
internal organ or surface,upon an acri- 
montous state of the blood, or upon an 
increased or diminished streneth in the 
vis wita, which have been generally 
known under the terms lepra, elephan. 
tiasis, alphos, psoriasis, scorbutus, ery- 
sipelas, urticasia, miliaria, gutta rosea, 
crusta lactea, porrigo, herpes, pete. 
chiw, carbuncalus, &c. &c. to which 
may he added, the state of the skin in 
cout, acute rheumatism, and jaundice, 

5. Those that are induced by exter- 
nal and simple stimuli, such as incised, 
lacerated and contuse! wounds, buras, 
scalds, chilblains, and the bites and 
stings of various insects and animal- 
cule. 

6. Those that are excited by the 
external and specific stimuli, viz. the 
bite of a mad dog and rattle snake. 

‘* The Considerations respecting the 
“¢ Expediency of establishing an Hos. 


«© pital for Officers on Foreigu Service by 


‘© De. Fautxever,”’ deserves the atten- 
tion of the legislature ; they were sug- 
gested by the writer's expemence dur- 
ing the late occupation of Walcaeren. 
The details of a similar establishment 
adopted by the French are given in @ 
letter from M. Boudriot. 
We have also to notice some 


‘* Cursory Remarks on Corpulency,” , 


by a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 
The only work that we have to 
notice in this division of our pee a ter 
at present, is the new and enlarge 


edition of 
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‘ plerumque, Reculis tradita, brevi- 
‘ tate sua Memoria facilibus. Pars 
“¢ prima, comp!ectens Partes Orationis 
*€ declinabiles; et Analogiam duas in 
‘* anam Syllabas contrahendi, ex ipsa 
“€ Vocalium natura deductam, et Ke- 
*« gulis universalibus traditam.’? In 
Usum Tyronum juniorum Classis 
Grace in Academia Glasguensi ; studio 
Jacowr Moon, L. L. D. 8yo. 

Attached to it, are the ‘* 'ragmenta 
‘“ Grammatices Grace; ad usum Ti- 

* ronum in Literis Grecis in Acade- 
** mia Edipensi.”’ 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Nor have we more than two works 
of primary importance to notice in 
biography. First, 

‘* The Life and Original Correspon- 
“dence of Sir George Radciiffe, 
‘“ Knight, L. L. D. the Friend of the 
« Earl of Strafford.’ By Tuomas 
Dounaanw Wriraxcer, LL. D. 

A publication which tends to throw 
considerab!e light* on the tnhappy 
times of Charles the first. The sum- 
mary of the characters of Strafford 
and Radcliffe is peculiarly interesting. 

The other work is entitled, 

‘* Memoirs of the late Noel Desen- 
** fans, Esq. containing also a Plan for 
‘* preserving the Portrails of distin. 
** guished Characters, Poems, and Let- 
** ters.” 

Noel Desenfans, Esq. was born in 
the year 1745, at Douay in Flanders, 
at thecollege of which place, as_ well 
as m the Universily of Paris, after- 
wards he gained distiuguished honours. 
At the age of eighteen Mr. Desenfans 
wrote a work, entitled ** L’ Elevede la 
Nalure,”? which procured him an in. 
troduction to Jean Jaques Rousseau. 
He afterwards distinguished himself by 
other literary productjons on various 
subjects, and particularly in adramatic 
piece, iatilled, ** La Fete du Coulange,” 
founded upon Marmontel’s tale of 
Laurette. Theliterary work however 

whieh gained him most credit was the 
vindication of Fenelon, against the re- 
fiections on his character in one of 
Lord Chestertield’s Letters to his Son. 
His next production was ‘‘a pian for 
promoting the arts of this country by 
the estebdlishment of a national ‘eal. 
lery of paintings.” : 
When the Prince Primate of Poland, 
brother ofthe late amiable monarch 
of that country came to Eueland, Mr. 

Desenfans received the appointment of 

Consul General of Poland; and was 

requested by the sovereign to form a 

collection for him of the works of the 


best masters. The collection of a; 
tures, however, in consequence of th 
Polish troubles, were left upon a 
hands ; and the subsequent change 
which took place in the sentiments of 
the Emperor Paul towards this cour. 
try frustrated even the hope whieh 
Mr. Desenfans had formed that the 
Prince who possessed so great a share 
of Poland, would feel himself bound 
to discharge the obligations of the de. 
ceased monarch. Mr. Desenfans he. 
queathed his own exquisite collection 
of pictures to Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
He died July 8th, 1807. 

The plan fora national gallery fol. 
lows the life, and is preceded ‘by a 
short review of the fine arts. The 
volume also contains a few copics of 
French verses ; a letter from Mr, ie. 
senfans to Mrs. Montague, in French; 
another from M. Thomas to Mr. De- 
senfans on his vindication of Fenelon, 
with a translation; and some lines 
addressed to Mr. Desenfans by Mr. 
Taylor. 

Pocirics, Poritican Econony, &e, 

It will not be easy to name a more 
important production in this class than 
that on the ‘* Effects of the Continentaj 
Blockade upon the Commerce, Finances, 
Credit and Prosperity of the British 
Islands, By Sir Francis D’lvernoss, 
Translated from the Third French Edi- 
tion, revised, corrected, and enlarged; 
to which are added, Observations on 
certain Statements contained in a laie 
Work, entitied ** A View of the Na 
tural und Commercial Circumstances of 
Ireland” By Taomas Newennay, 
Esq. 

“ 4 Letter from LorvViscount Mer. 
vittr to the Right Hon. Spencer Per. 
cevat, On the Subject of Naval Tin. 
ber,” is another publication of consider- 
able moment, ‘The advice his lord. 
ship gives is principally founded on 
the report of the commissioners 4p- 
pointed to enquire into the condition ! 
the woods and forests of the crown in 

1792. He strongly urges the neces: 
sity of husbanding and preserving the 
limber now remaining in the kingdom, 
as well as the providing means, without 
delay, for supplying the wants of the 
navy at a future period. And also 
points out such resources as may be 
collaterally useful in the interval. 
In this class aiso we have a fe 
publication to report ia a new edition 
of * Natural an tica, Otservalions 


and Conciusions. unon | fate an 
Condition of |) | ¥ i" 
GuRY KiNvé6 aucas! pera: 
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Ty which is prefixed, a Life of the 
4ulhor, by Georce Caarmers, F.R.S. 
S.A. 

“rhe life is founded on certain notes 
which Mr. King himself left in manu- 
script, anil which are still extant in the 
Rodleian library at Oxford. 

« The Question concerning the De- 
- preciation of our Curreacy stated and 
sexamined by W. Huskisson, Esq. 

.M. P.” Mr. fluskisson having taken 
apartin the discussion which preced- 
el the Report of the Bullion Com. 
mittee has here given an explanation 
of his opinions respecting the deplow 
rable state of our carreney and circu- 
lation, and of the grounds on which 
jose opinions were founded. 

To do justice to the merits of his 
pamphlet here would be impossible 5 we 
can only hope to communicate a faint 
notion of the valuable facts and argu. 
ments which it contains. 

In a preface of nineteen pages he 
animadverts on several of the attacks 
made on the Committee’s Report. 

la considering the-main_ question, 
Mr. Hluskisson sets out with some re- 
marks ow the varions definitions 
of the word “ money’’, and the differ- 
eat acceptations in which that word 
isused in the ordinary transactions of 
life. He afterwards applies these ge- 
neral observations to the particular 
money of this country. He assumes, 
as admitted, that in® Great Britain, 
gold is the scale to which all prices are 
referred, and, since the 39th of the 
King, the only LewaL TENDER except 
fur payments under 25}. He likewise 
assumes as unquestionable both in fact 
aud law, 

“ J, That a pound of gold, of our 
standard, is coined inté 44 guineas and 
a half, and that any person may, at 
the King’s mint, procure any quantity 
ot gold to be so coined, free of any 
expence whatever; the officers of the 
uit being obliged to retura, jn coin, 
precisely the same quantity which 
may have been deposited wilh them, 
Without making any charge for the 
conversion of it into money. 

“2dly, That by law, these guineas, 
Which, when fresh from the mint weigh 
Sdwts. 9 grains, and thirty-nine eighty- 
niuths ofa grain each, cease to be a 
“ legal lender” if, by wear or otherwise 
they are reduced below 5 dwts. 8 grains, 
Which is a diminution in their value of 
4small fraction more than one per cent. 

‘* Consequently the law of England 
before the year 1797, distinctly secur- 
¢d to every man, that he should not be 


? . 
came to lake in sifcion of 
sal de t, for every rumea of th 
debt, less than 5 dwts. § era; at 

f st. a Oo dws. 8 grains of vold 
o standard-fineness ; and, as distinct! 
that he should not be obliged te eo. 
csiveas tie © ¢ obliged to re. 
seeenale . plan eel of a gui- 
or thing which eco ten? any article 

bs which would not purchase or 
Procave that quantity of gold, 
ie per ange vp es <u Current 
period in omanuine Yc 

» in consequence of a demand 
upon the bank for gold, altogether un- 
usual, and arising from a combination 
of untoward circumstances and events, 
partly political and partly commereial, 
the directors of that institution felt 
themselves bound to state to the 
government the unprecedented difficul- 
ties and embarrassments of their situa. 
tion, It is needless perhaps te add 
that an act was obtained for the tem. 
porary suspension of cash-payiments.”’ 
The nature of the change which this 
act created in the state of our circula- 
tion is ably explained by Mr. Huskis- 
son. 

“Tf it had been proposed, at once, 
(he says) to make Bank Notes a * le- 
gal tender,’ aud in direct terms, to 
enact that every man should, thence- 
forward, be oulized to receive them as 
equivalent to the gold coin of the 
reali, without reference to the quan- 
tity of gold bullion which might be 
procured by a bank note of any givea 
‘¢ denomination 3” such a propesition 
would have excited universal alarm, 
and would have forcibly drawn the 
attention of the legislature and the 
public to the real nature of our cir- 
culation, and to the posstble conse 
quences of such an tmpoyation, but 
certainly, nothing of the sort was in 
ihe contemplation of any man whea 
the first suspension act was passed. 
That it was then considered and pro- 
posed, as an expedient which would 
be but of short duration, the course 
of the proceedings in parliament abun- 
dantly indicates. 3 

“ Such being the original charac- 
ter of the measure it is not extraords- 
nary that in that crisis, parliament 
without much hesitation, and without 
any suspicion of the ultimate possible 
consequences, should have afforded a 
temporary protection from arrest to 
a debtor, who should have made a ten- 
der of payment in baak notes. But, 
if, in the year 1797, it had been fore- 
seen that this temporary expedicat 
would be attempted to be converted 
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years: and that, under this system, in 
the year 1810, every creditor, public or 
oe subject or alien, to whom the 
awas it then stood, and as it now 
stands, had secured the payment of a 
pound weight of standard gold for 
every 461. 14s, 6d. of his just demand, 
would be obliged to accept in full sa- 
tisfaction about 10§ ounces, or not 
more than seventeen shillings in the 
pound; witha prospect of a still further 
reduction in every subsequent year: 
it is impossible to conceive that the at- 
tention and feelings of parliament 
would not have been alive to all the in- 
dividual injustice and ultimate public 
calamities, incident to such a state of 
things; and that they would not have 
provided for the termination of the 
restriction, before it should have 
wrought so much mischief, and faid 
the foundation of somuch confusion io 
all the dealings and trapsactions of the 
community.” 

Mr. Huskisson afterwards goes on 
more minutely to illustrate his posi- 
tions on the effect of the act of 1797, 

In stating some of the assertions, 
and examining the arguments and ex- 
planations of those who have main- 
tained the sound and undepreciated” 
state of our present wretched paper 
currency, Mr. Huskisson shews great 
acuteness. The explanations which 
have been offered by those who have 
endeavoured to shew that the high 
price of gold in England is not con- 
nected with any excess in the enormous 
issue of bank paper, are next consider- 
ed. Mr. Huskisson next enquires what 
aul the question of our foreign ex- 
change can afford, in explanation of 
the difference between the standard of 
our coin, and the actual value of our 
paper currency. 

It being, as Mr. Huskisson conceives, 
« placed, beyond all doubt. that our 
paper currency is much depreciated, 
thatits depreciation is to be ascribed 
altogether, to an excess in the issue of 
that paper ; and that without the re- 
striction law no such excess could have 
existed, cr at least have been perma- 
nently maintained, it follows, chat the 
repeal of that temporary law is the ob- 
vious remedy for this great evil, 

POETRY. 
} : sd oe of the Thames, a 
VTICE em, mn two Parts." By 
** Tuomas Love Peacock.” 

The first part of this well written 
poem opens with an autumnal nicht 
on the banks of the Thames ; followed 
y the char acters of several rivers of 
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Great Britain, a view of some of th 

P rincipal streams of Europe, i 
Attica, and America, an illustration of 
the singular pre-emimence of Thames 
the port of London, the naval dons, 
non of Britain and her commerce, aud 
the tradition that an immense forest 
ouce occupied the site of the metro. 
polis. Closing with an cpisode of a 
druid, supposed to have taken refys 
in that forest, after the expulsion of 
the order from Mona, 

The following we consider to be no 
mean specimen of the author’s talents, 
* Along thy course no pine-clad steep, 

Ne Alpine summits proudly tower ; 

No woods, impenctrably deep, 

O’er thy pure mirror darkly lower ; 

The orange-grove, the myrtle bower, 
The vine, in rich luxuriance spread; 

The charms Italian meadows shower, 
The sweets Arabian vallics shed; 

The roaring cataract, wild and white, 
The lotos-flower of azure bright, 

The fields, where ceaseless summer smiles, 
The bloom that decks the A’gean isles ; 
The hills that touch the empyreal plain, 
Olympian Jove’s sublime domain ; 

To other streams all these resigo : 

Still none, oh ‘thames! shail vie with thine; 
For what avails the myrtle bower, 
Where beauty rests at noon-tide hour ; 
The orange-grove, whose blooms exhale 
Rich perfume on the ambient gale , 

And all the charms in bright array, 
Which happicr climes than thine display’ 
Ab! what avails, that heaven bas roil’d 
A silver stream o’er sands of gold, 

And deck’d the plain, aad reared the grove, 
Fit dweiling for primeval love ; 

If man defile the beeuteuus scene, 

And stain with blood the smiling green ; 
If man’s worst passions there arise, 

To counteract the favouring skies ; 

If rapine there, and murder reign, 

And human tigers prowl for gain, 

And tyrants foul, and trembling slaves, ; 
Pollute their shores,and eurse their waves:” 

The second part opens wilh the in- 
fluence of spring on the scenery of the 
river, contrasting the tranquil beauty 
of the vallies of the Thames with the 
sublimity of more open and elevated 
regions, 

‘* Not here, in dreadful grandeur piled, 

The meuntain’s pathle-s masses Tse, 
Where wandering fancy’s lonely child 

Might meet the spirit of the skies: 
Not here, from misty summits hoar, 

Where shattered firs are rooted strong» 
With headlong force and thundering rar 

The bursting torrent foams along : 
These have their charms, sublimely dread ; 
For nature on the mountain’s head 
Delights the treasures to dispense 
Of a Lher wild magnificence : , 
But thou art sweet, my native stream 

Thy waves in liquid lustre play, 
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And glitter in the morning beain, 
~ and chime to rest the closing day : 
While the Va-t mountain’s dizzy steep 

rhe whirwind’s eddying rage assails, 
rhe gentlest zephyrs softly sweep, 

rhe verdure of thy sheltered vales : 
While o’er the wild and whitening seas 

rye unbridled north triumphant roars, 
Thy stream scarce ripples i the breeze, 

That bends the willow on thy shores: 
And thus, while War o’er Europe flings 
Nestruction from his crimson wings ; 
While Danube rolls, with blood defiled, 
And starts to hear, on echos wild 

The battle-clangors ring, 
hy pure waves wash a stainless soil, 
To crown a patrivt people’s toil 

And bless a patriot king.’’ 

The course of the Thames its next 
viewed from its source near Kemble 
meadow im Gloucestershire to the 
Nore. Toward the close of all we have 
a comparative adversion to the ancicut 
state of the Euphrates and Araxes, at 
Babylon and Persepolis. At the end 
are a few explanatory notes. 

Another poem of merit, perhaps su- 
perior, will be found in ** Constance 
de Castile,’ by Wixt1am Sornesy, 
Exq. 

Constance de Castile, the heroine of 
the poem, was:the daughter of Peter 
the Cruel, king of that country, in 
whose right the same title was after. 
wards assumed by John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, her husband. The 
few anecdotes remaining to us on 
authentic evidence of Constance’s life 
appear to have left Mr. Sotheby at full 
liberty asa poet. We have not room 
to state the outline of the story ; but 
we present the reader with a short 
extract descriptive of the mareh 
through the Roncevalles pass, which 
may serve as a fortaste of numerons 
passages of equal spirit, should he feel 
inclined to peruse the whole; ~~ -- - 
“ The banners wave, the signal’s given, 
Wide clangour rends the vault of heaven. 

_ From Bourtdeaux’ towers the long array 
Swells onward through the crowded way, 
Aud shouts of joy, and sighs of woe 

Pursue the warriors winding slow, 

* Along the realm of Gasgony 
Passes the flow'r of chivalry, 

Mid champaigns, 0’er whose fertile bed 
Free streams, aud winding waters spread, 
And from their mountain cradle pour 
oes green lap their gather’d store: 
‘ains,——where the pipe of evening leads 
Pair flocks amid luxuriant meads, 
Vere autumn carruls as the swain 
Shakes from full leaves the golden grain, 
And sees down each sun-purpled brow, 
~~ and the jocund vintage flow. 
1 Now the green vales are left behind : 
>.owly the length’ning battles wind 

~ 
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Through glens, where 
prowl, 

And bay the moon with ceaseless howl, 

More stew the toilsome march ascends 

Where the bold mountain range extends 

Where eagles in their acrie nest p 

On the ti Pp cliffs ice mantled crest, 

And famine on her bleak domain 

Frowns o’er the rocks that barrier Spain, 
The minstrels fead the host along, 
And cheer the march with harp and 

song.” 

But the most important poem 
we have to notice, is ‘* The Curse of 
Kehama,” by Roserr Sourary, We 
cannot explain the intention of the 
poem better than in the words of the 
PREFACE. 

‘«In the religion of the Hindoos, 
which of all false religions is the most 
inonstrous in its fables, and the most 
fatal in ils effects, there is one re- 
markable peculiarity. Prayers, pe- 
nances, and sacrifices, are supposed to 
possess an imberent and actual value, 
in nodegree depending upon the dis- 
position or molive of the person who 
performs them. They aredrafts upon 
heaven, for which the gods cannot re- 
fuse payment. The worst men, bent 
upon the worst designs, have in this 
manner obtained power which has 
made them formidable to the supreme 
deities themselves, and rendered an 
Avatar, or incarnation of Veeshnoo 
the preserver, necessary. This belief 
is the foundation of the following 
poem. The story is original; butin 
all its parts consistent with the super. 
stition upoa which it Is built ; and how. 
ever startling the fictions may appear, 
they might almost be thought credible 
when compared with the genuine tales 
of Hindoo mythology.” 

Immediately after the aecount ofthe 
contents ef the poem, follows a brief 


wolves at random 


explanation of the mythological names 


used in it. 

‘The substance of the story seems to 
be that Arvalan, the son of the 
Rajah Kehamah, having been slain by 
Ladurlad, (to whose danghter he had 
offered violence,) his spirit invokes the 
vengeance of his father against the 
person who had deprived him of life. 
The latter pronunces a Curse upon La. 
durlad, the operation of which 1s ex- 
hibited under a variety of forms. 
Kailyal, the daughter of Ladurlad, s 
made a prominent character through. 
out the poem, aud presents ao emi. 
nent instance of virtuous fortitude. 
Kailyaland Kehama at last appear be- 
fore the throne of Yamea the —_— 
judge of the dead. They both eo 
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the amreeta or drink of immortality, 
which is to work the will of fate. To 
Kehamah it proves a stream of poison, 
‘* infinite everlasting agony.” T® Kai- 
lyal, the mysterious draught of mercy. 
“ While from the golden throne the lord 
of death, 
With love benignant, on Ladurlad smil'd, 
Aud gently on bis head his blessiog la‘d. 
As sweetly as a chid, 
Whom neither thought disturbs nor care 
incumbers, 
Tir’d with long play, at close of summer 
day, 
Lies down and slumbers, 
Even thus as sweet a boon of sleep par- 
taking, 
By Yamen blest, Ladurlad sunk to rest. 
Blessed that sleep! more blessed was the 
waking ' 
For on that night a heavenly morning 
brake, 
The light of heaven was round him when 
he woke, 
And in the Swerga, in Yadillian’s 


bower ’ 
All whom he low’d he met, to part no 
more.” 


The poem itself occupies twenty 
four cantos or divisions, with the fol- 
lowing tilles. 1.'The Funeral. 2. The 
Curse. 3%. The Recovery. 4. The 
Departure. 5. The Separation. 6. 
Casyapa. 7. The Swerga. 8. The 
Sacrifice. 9. The Home Scene 10, 
Mount Merv. 11. The Enchantress. 
12. The Sacrifice compleated. 13. The 
Retreat. 14. Jaga-Naut. 15. The 
City of Baly. 16. The Ancient Sepul- 
chres. 17. Baly. 18. Kehama’s De- 
scent. 19, Mount Calasay. 20. The 
Fmbarkation. 21. The World’s Eud. 
22. The Gate of Padelon. 23. Pade- 
lon. 24. The Amreeta. 

The following short extract, from 
that called * Mount Meru,” will speak 
its own merits, 

‘* They sin who tell us love can die, 

With life ali other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 

Earthly these passions of the earth, 

The y perish wheve they have their birth; 
But love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame fur ever burneth, 

Frow heaven it came, to heaven returneth : 

‘Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceiv’d, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, . 
Then hath in heaven its perfcct rest: 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of love is there. 
Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all ber tears, 
An over-payment of delight!” 











The description ef the en 
from the eleventh canto, 
passage deserving the highes 
dation : 

** She was a wothan whose yn 


nchantress, 
IS anothe; 
t commen. 


' 
y | 
youth, wrely 
Even hke a-cankered rose, which none yj) 
cull wit 


Had withered on the Stalk ; 
wa: full 
OF passions which had found no natora’ 
scope, | 
Feelings which there had grown but ripened 
not ; 


her hear 


Desires unsatisfied, aborti: ¢ hope, 
Repinings which provoke vindictive thoneht 
These restless elements for ever wrought. 

‘Tormenting in her with perpetual stir, | 
And thus her spirit to all evil mov'd ; 
She hated men becanse they low’d not her. 
And hated women because they were Jov'd 
And thus in wrath and hatred and despair, 
She tempted heil to tempt her; and te. 

sign’d 
Her body to the demons cf the air, 
Wicked and wanton fiends who, where 
they will, 
Wander abroad still seeking to do ill, 
Aud take whatever vacant form. tes 
find, ; 

Carcase of ivan or beast, that lie hath lef; 

Fal instrument for them of fouler mind, 
To thesethe witch her wretched body gave, 

Sov they would wreak her vengeaice wu 

maukind, 

She thus at once their mis'ress and their 

stave ; 
“And thev to do such service nothing loth, 

Oveyed her bidding, slaves and masters 

both. 
‘¢ So from this cursed inteicourse she 
caucht . 
Contagious power of mischief, and was 
taught 
Such secrets as are damnable to cues. 
Is there a child whose little lovely ways 
Might win all hearts, on whom his parents 
gaze 
Till they shed tears of joy and tendern?s: 
Oh! hide him from that witch’s witherivg 
sight ! 
{Hh ! hide him from the eye of Lorrinite: 
Her look hath crippling in it, aud her 
curse 
All plegues which on mortality can light; 
Death is his doom if she beheld, or worst, 
Diseases luathsome and incurable, 
And inward sufferings that no tongue can 
tell, 
Woe was to him, on whom that eye ot 
hate 
Was bent; for certain as the stroke of 
fate, 

It did its mortal work ; nor human arts 

Could save the unhappy wretch, her chosen 
rey ; 
For cules she consumed his vital 
parts, 
Eating his very core of life away: 
The wine which from yon wounded pala 
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ris yonder gourd,-as slowly it distii's, 
Grows sour at once it Lorrinite pass by. 
rie deadiiest worm, from which all crease 
~ tures fly, 

Fled from the dead!ier venom of her eye; 

The babe unborn, within its mother’s 

woinh, 
s+a;ted aud trembled when the witch came 

nigh 5 

Aud in the silent chambers of the tomb, 

heath shadders her unholy tread to hear; 
tnd from the dry, and mouidering bones 

did fear 

Force a cold sweat, when Lorrinite was 

near”? 

Norcan we pass such a stanza as 
the following, in the twelfth canto: it 
contains the moral of the poem. 

“ Seek not to know, old Casyapa replied, 

What pleaseth heaven to lide. 

Daik is the abyss of time, 
But light enough to guide your steps is 
yiven 3 
Whatever weal or woe betide, 

rurn never from the way of truth aside. 

‘ud ieave the event, in holy hope, to hea- 


ven. 

The moment is at hand, no more de- 
lay, 

Ascend the etherial bark, and go your 
way ; ‘ 


And ye of heavenly nature follow me.”’ 
Another extract from the thirteenth 
canto, and we shall have done otr 
duty. {it is the description of the 
Banian iree. 
“'Twesa fair stene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 
it was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 
For o'er the lawn irregularly spread, 
Fifty strait columns propt its lofty head ; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root. 


Strait like a plummet, grew tow ards the 


ground. 


some on the lower boughs which crost 


their way, 


Pixing their bearded fibres, round and” 


round, 


With many a ring and wild contortion 


wound ; 
Some to the passing wind at times, wit 
sway 
Of gentle motion swung, 


1 
4 


Others of younger growth unmov’d, were 


hung 


Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fret- 


ied height. 


Beneath was smooth and fair to 


SI +}, + 
PES tal, 


a ty : ‘ 
‘sor weeds nor briars, deform’d the na- 


tural floor, 


And through the leafy cope which bower’d 


it oer 
. Came gleams of checquered light. 
50 like a temple did it seem that there 


A pious heart’s first impulse would be 


prayer,” 
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Although the stan 
oe hesitation in saying that 
se of Kehama’” is more uni. 
formly beautiful than almost any pro. 
Guction of the kind we have scen of 
late years. 
a century hath heen the 

r rs T™! 
ride pang in literature, so far as 
ne sex are concerned. Catharine 
Macauley as an historian, and Hannah 
More as a moralist have reflected a 
lustre on their country, which is ene 
hanced by the consideration that they 
belong toa sex which, in Great Britain 
at least, hath not been heretofore dis. 
tinguished for other than domestic 
virtues. The benefits of a liberal or 
rather a classical edueation, however, 
are ow regularly extended to the 
solic sex, and they have amply repgid 
the pains which their instructors have 
bestowed. In the depariment of poetry 
in particular, our fair countrywomen 
have repeatedly of late put in their 
claims to immortality, and have prov- 
ed that although they cannot always 
bend the bow of Ulysses, the lyre of 
Apollo ever beats responsive to their 
cadences. The names of Robinson, 
Smith and Wolstoncraft, are scareely 
cold in our recollection, when a groupe 
of female candidates for literary 
fame is seen crowding towards the 
temple, which is decorated with their 
wonuments. Among these the most 
Conspicuous is Miss Mrreorp, whose 
litte yolume is now beforeus. The early 
age a\ which this young lady launches 
her bars in the sea of poetical wartare 
woul! sgten the brow of the most 
rigid amo the critics, but on turn- 
ing to her yerformances we find much 
which com™umnds approbation, and but 
little, for wheh to deprecate severity. 
There is a M@dyred sweetness in her 
versification, Which, while it seems to 
shew the aflectatgn of boldness or 
originality, hath n&ertheless succeetl 
ed in many instance jn giving utter- 
ance to ideas, W hich 6 


zas are irregular, 


\4us al least, are 
stamped with all the the of cenius and 
imagination. Her verseSo May, 1808, 
will ever endear her reptfatira, to the 
admirers of true poetry, wd‘o those 
for whom nature array ed in ‘rab aud 
simplicity hath still sume charms That 
there are no fauils m Miss Mitard’s 
volume, would be to say too with ; 
that they are curable, however. we 
have no doubt will be satisfactory 
proved by the publication of the a 
productions of her chaste and eegan 
are Pratt also has favoured the 


aE. ant the most interesting 
public with one of poems 
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poems in the language, under the title 
of the Lower World. \tadvocates with 
disinterested affection, the cause of 

rsecated and tormented animals, 
and forcibly appeals to all who 
have power to correct those abuses 
by their influence or example. We 
recommend it to the heads of public 
schools for the purposes of public reci- 
tation, and augur the best effects from 
a diffusion of its sentiment im that 
way. 

Nor must we here forget the North- 
ern Garlands, first published by the 
late Mr. Joseru Ritson. They have 
been re-edited together, by Mr. Haste- 
WOOD. 

Romances, Novers, &c. 

The celebrated Poem, by Mr. Walter 
Scott reviewed in our last retrospect, 
has given rise to a Lady of the Lake 
in prose: aromatce, in two volumes. 

Ferdinand and Ordeilu, a Russian 
Story, with authentic Anecdotes of the 
Russian Court, after the Demise of Peter 
the Great, is another production of the 
romantic kind, well suited to the tastes 
of those who delight in the terrific. 

Black-Roei:e House, or Dear-bought 
Repentance, exhibits considerable 
knowledge of human nature. 

The .Acceptance; by the author of 
Caroline Ormsby, has the disadvantage 
of being written in the epistolary style. 
There is, otherwise, much in it tok 
commended. | 

Here also may be noticed, Th Of- 
ficer’s Daughter, or a Visit to teland 
in 1796. Bythe Daughter of ¢ Captain 
in the Navy, deceased. 

The Reformist!!! a SerieComic Po- 
litical Novel, in two volurvs; though 
good-humouredly writte, and unob- 
jectionable on many aounts, is not 
entitled to unqualifid approbation. 
It is, in fact, a broa/satire on Metho. 
dism: and we do wt think a novel the 
proper vehicle eifter forexamining or 
retuting the religous tenets of any set 
or sect of perscts. 

The Scottish-hicfs, a Romance, by 
Miss Jane PORTER, extends to five 
volumes, ‘he principal hero is Wil- 
liam Willace. Whether the generality 
of nox! reacers are gainers or losers 
by aéuxtcre of real history and ro. 
mae, need not be discussed here. 
Ji» Porter has mixed them; though 
cétumiy with great judgment, ; 

MISCELLANIES, 

The Chattertonian controversy has 

been so jong concluded that some of 


OUT roaders may ossib! } be surpri 
lo'bear ot an "* , — 


Introduction to an F — 
some part of the internal Evidae 
specting the Antiquity and Authent; > 
of certain Publications,said to hav weuy 
Jound in Manuscripts at Bristg| 7 been 
by a learned Priest and others . 
15th Century; but generally pata 
as the supposititious Productions 0 - 
ingenious Youth of the 
Joun Sarnwen, i. dD. _ 

It will, however, be found to contain 
much valuable criticism; and som 
just strictures even on the pamphlet, 
of Messrs. Warton and Tyrwhitt, : 

The Conquest of the Mizo-tse, gy 
Imperial Poem by Kien-lung, entitles 
a Choral Song of Harmony for the firs 
part of the Spring, by Srepnen Wes. 
TON, F.R.S. S.A. is as literal a yer- 
sion from the Chinese as can be made 
intelligible to an European reader. 

The poern itself consists of thirty 
stanzas. ‘* The occasion is the defeat 
and entire subjugation of the Miao.ts, 
an independent people in the province 
of Hounan, and the very heart of Chi. 
na; whose government, laws, and lav. 
guage were peculiar to themselves 
and exclusively their own. What this 
poem records is the third campaigo 
against these people. In the first, the 
emperor was foiled ; in the second, the 
general who commanded, alarmed at 
the fate of his predecessor, who was 
putto death for want of success, un- 
dertook to bribe the enemy into sub- 
mission, to which he consented witha 
ceftain mental reservation, that he 
would break his engagement on the 
first favourable occasion. This he ac- 
cordingly did, and forced the emperor 
into a third campaign, and second five 
years war.” 

The two first stanzas will probably 
afford a sufficient specimen of the 
composition. 

The Emperor speaks. 

‘It was the twenty-fourth of the 
eighth moon, between the second and 
third watch, in the middle of the night, 
in the camp of Mou-lam, that they 
came to tell me of the. arrival of 4 
messenger from the army with a Te 
flac. How could I believe that this 
night I should see the certain s'g0 
of victory, and have so early an occa 
sion of proclaiming the glory and re 
ward of my army ?”’ 

: STANZA II. 

‘* The couriers from distant coul 
tries, through roads almost impassab C 
shew that their heart is right with the 
King’s heart; for they have passed 10 
eight days, what hitherto it has = 
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more than ten to perform, seven thou- 
saad stadia from the camp to the ir pe- 
al palace. The plan was good, and the 


ex¢cution rapid, well 
tingu'shed-honours: 
soon unstrong, and the 
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« DRECIS Historique sur Enguerande 

de, &c. &c.”’ An Historical Account 
of Enguerrand de Monstrelet, and his 
Chronicles, by T. Du Mersar, which 
obtained the prize from the Society of 
Emulation at Cambray. 

Itis an honourable enterprise to at. 
tempt history, but such an effort de. 
mands many eminent, and even in- 
dispensable qualities. It is not sufli- 
cient to arrange facts compiled with- 
out inguiry, with some degree of 
taste: it becomes necessary to add 
to a scrupulous exactness in re- 
spect to dates and events, precision of 
style, clearness of recital and imparti- 
ality in judgment. Above all things, 
the historian must render himself neu- 
tral in'respect to the events which he 
recounts, lest he should forget truth, 
and thus deceive posterily to whoin he 
addresses his writings, 

Enguerrand de Monstrelet* is the 
person'we are indebted for the valuable 
work entitled,‘* Chroniques del Histoire 
de France depuis 1400 jus qu’en 1453.” 
At the time he composed his memoirs 
he resided in Cambray, of which he 
was governor, and this city maintained 
a strict neutrality, im respect to the 
French, English and Burgundians. Ils 
inhabitants were consequeatly stran- 
gers to the cruel factions which then 
tore the bosom of France, while En- 
guerrand becoming an impartial wit- 
hess of this spectacle of war and dis- 
asters, enjoyed all the repose which an 
historian could wish for, and possessed 


no sinall degree of facility at the same_ 


time to receive accounts from all parties. 

No details respecting his private life 
now exist; all we know is, that he 
Was Provost of Cambray, and Baille of 
Wallincourt ; that he married Jeanne 
de Valboun or Valhoun, by whom 
he had several children, and that he 
died in 1453, sixteen days before the 
conclusion of the peace; this is proved 
by the Necrology, or funeralregister of 
the Cordeliers of Cambray. Thgfef- 
lowing is a short extract: ** Le tig - 
ieme jour de juillet l’'an 1453, ho- 





* A French writer (La Monnaie) has re- 
marked, that we ought ta pronounce the 
tame Monrrerer, to avoid the equivoke 
Of MoNSTRE-ralD, 

Moytuary Mac. No: 208, 


Sepaatset cise aes Nera 
lois de pane my w ‘ure aux Corde- 

| oray, et fut la porte en an 
portatoire, enveloppé d'une natte, yetn 
en habit de Cordelois, le Visage on ned 
et trois cherons, (grand cierge) de trois 
quarts chacun autour del bierre, &e” 

It would appear from a manuscript 
revation left by his friend Jean C, Ro. 
bert, that he was a bastard, a circum. 
stance which at that epoch had nolhing 
dishonourable appertaining to it, his 
contemporary Dunois and many of the 
heroes of the age, being exactly in 
the same predicament. As to his de. 
scent, he may have spryng from En- 
guerrand LV, Sire de Coucy, while the 
surname of Monstrelet might have 
arisen from his heing born at the town 
of that naine, in Lower Picardy. 

“ Popliniere accuses him of parti- 
ality, and he was assuredly attached to 
the house of Burgundy; but he was 
far less partial than Froissard, whose 
prejudice in favour of the English 
and against the French was extreme; 
for Boyle observes, ** that a writer less 
prejudiced than him who was greatly 
$0, cannot be considered as very faith- 
ful.’ He is accused also of being very 
diffuse, as he gives the history of only 
53 years in 2 vols folio. But on the 
other hand, his work abounds with 
public documents, state papers, pro- 
clamations, chalienges, &c. so that he 
haserected the solid foundations ofa 
great edifice, and left the task of orna- 
menting and embellishing it to others. 

There are severaleditions of the Chro- 
nigues de Monstrelet, and the Imperial 
Library also possesses a fine manu- 
script written on vellum, which forms 
2 vols, adorned with 74 vigneites illus- 
trative of the events, admirably exe- 
cuted, and with ail the capital letters 
finely coloured. The following is the 
title of the first edition: ** Le premiere 
volume de Enguerran de Monsirelet en 
suyvant Froissart, &c.”” Here follows 
a brief analysis of the whole. The 
cruel situation of France at the time he 
wrote is well known. Charles VI. 
commenced his reign in] 388 ; his mino- 
rity prepared the misfortuues that en- 
sued, while his madness brovght them 
toacrisis. The contests ou the part 


of his four uncles for the regency, de- 
” geucrated 


deserving of iise- 
; and the bow wil! bh. 
war atan end.” 
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generated into personal hatred, and the 
assassinations of the principal members 
of their powerful families, served as 
the prelude toa terrible civil war. 
The house of Orleans beheld with 
chagrin the extinction of ils power, 
while that of the Duke of Eurgundy 
seemed to be more consolidated than 
before. The demise of Philip-le-Hardi, 
produced no alteration; his son Jean- 
sans-Peur, immediately succceded and 
placed himself at the head of the 
regency. A pretended reconciliation 
concealed for a while that flame of en- 
mity which afterwards burst forth, 
while the English taking advantage of 
these intestine divisions carried their 
arms into France. Whodoes not bear 
in mind the too fatal overthrow of 
the field of Agincourt! France at that 
period beheld herself overwhelmed 
with enemies. The English penetrated 
to Mantes, while the Duke of Burgun- 
dy determined to treat with Henry V. 
theirking. To prevent this, the Dau- 
phin himself proposed to conclude a 
peace with him, and in the mean time 
Jean-sans-Peur is poniarded on the 
bridge de Monteraux. The queennow 
formed analliance with Philip-le-Bon 
his successor; she also entered into 
atruce with England.+»Henry V. soon 
after espoused Catharine, fifth daugh- 
of Charles VI. and assumed the title of 
regent and heir to the kingdom. In 
the midst of these events, Charles VI, 
dies, leaving France a prey to all these 
horrors; at which epoch the first vo- 
lume closes. 
The second exhibits Charles VII. 
wandering about and almost destitute 
of an asylum in his ownkingdom; not- 
withstanding this, he finds means to be 
consecrated at Poitiers, and also to 
reconquer Mantes and Compeigne: but 
he receives a check at Cravant. Du- 
nois soon after kills a creat number of 
the English at Montargis ; the city of 
Orleans is besieged, and saved by a 
prodigy: that is to say, by the valour 
of Joan of Arc, whom Monstrelet terms 
une capilainesse Amazonne, nomme 
Jeanne la Pucelle. This astonishing 
female chances the face of affairs, and 
by means of her assistance Charles VII. 
is at length consecrated at Rheims,and 
retakes all his towns. “ The unfortu- 
nate end of the heroine just alluded to 
is well known, and it remains equally 
an opprobrium to the English who 
murdered, andthe king who did not 
avenge her judicial assassination.” 
The Sd volume commences at the 








. truce madg with the Roglish in 4444, 


an] continues the recital of the »: 

tories Gf Charles VI, who, accord “4 
the observation of the president ila. 
nault, was merely a witness of the i 


ders of his own reign, Monstrelet 
while alluding to his amours with 


Agnés Sorel, seems desirous to inst 

nuate, that his passion for her ee 
strictly legitimate: it is certain, hoy. 
ever, that he had three children by that 
lady. The divisions of the Kine and 
Dauphin occupy part of this volume 

and the account of the thirteen last 
years is not written by the pen of Mon. 
strelet. It is likely, however, that his 
continuator has profited by some of 
the materials which the former had 
prepared relative to the war of the 
people of Ghent with the Duke of Bur. 
gundy ; but he scarcely deserves the 
title of an historian, having sometimes 
copied from the Grandes Chroniques, 
and sometimes from Jean Charlier, 
with more or less fidelity. 

As to the vignettes those of the first 
volume are 22 in number. 

1. The portrait of the author writ- 
ing his Chronicles, and by the side of 
it, the frenzy which seized on Charles 
Vi. in his way to Mons en Bretagne, in 
1392. 

2. The death of Jean de Montford, 
Duke of Britany, &c. The vignetles 
of the 2d volume are 52, consisting: 

1. Of the intelligence of the death of 
Charles VI. 

2. Jaeques de Harcourt, and R. La- 
boutville; 

3. The destruction of Braque 
Hainault ; 

3. The recapture of Moques 
Champagne; 

5. The siege of Orleans ; 

4. The rencounter of the King and 
the Duke of Bedford, &c. &c. 

‘« The dates are precise, the style is 
bold and simple, and the work announ- 
ces a writer without pretensions, 4 
circumstance that renders the whole 
more estimable. This publication will 
ensure him a distinguished rank among 
historians ; his name will do honour to 
the records of Cambray, aad the re- 
collection of it thus consecrated anew, 
does equal credit to the zeal and ve 
npg of the Society of Emulation 

Aty.’ , 

9, & Histoire du Commerce Bysanlin, 
&c.” The History of the Byzantine 
Commerce, until the Time of the ge 
sades, translated from the German : 
Charles Dietrich Hullmann, by 6.“ 
Oberlin, 


is i ious work, which has 
This is a curio 9 y occopial 
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occupied the labours of the author for 
many years, and whence we propose 
i» extract certain parts, that cannot 
(il to be considered curious by the in- 
habitants of a commercial nation. It 
is divided into separate periods, and we 
shall follow the same mode of investi- 
cation. 
. Perrop 1. 

Western commerce, from the ear. 
rest TIves to the 12th centurv:—ithe 
Avars, the Burearrans, the Hryaa- 
RIANS.- 

All these nations who were descend- 
ed from the Huns, and not the Fins, 
became successively masters of the 
trade between Constantinople: and the 
countries situate fo the nerth west of 
itt The Avars, the first who engaged 
in the western commerce, occupied the 
provinces situate on the Danube, be- 
tween the German and Byzantian em- 
pires; their intercourse was carried on 
between Constantinople on one side, 
and Lorch in Lower Austria on the 
other; the latter not far from the Da- 
nube and the town of Ens, then the 
we of an archbishop. Jt thns became 
the staple where the merchandise of the 
Greeks and Germans were interchang- 
ed. The Avars and Vendes, their neigh- 
bours, who had also some share in this 
traffic, carried both Greek and ori- 
ental commodities thither which had 
come from Constantinople to be sent to 
the Low Countries and the North. 

‘* Commerce at once enlightens and 
addsto the prosperity of a people; but 
itnot unfrequently dazzles nations, and 
ispires a taste for luxury that proves 
fatal to them; the history of the 
Avars furnishes an example of this, for 
they became so civilized, as to be cou- 
‘dered the most accomplished of all 


ihe barbarous- nations; -but-this soon, 


degenerated into effeminacy, and they 
Were accordingly subdued by the Bul- 
sarians. When Krem or Krum, the 
chief of the victorious foe, demanded of 
his prisoners what was the cause of the 
Cccadence of so great a nation? they 
replied that it proceeded from that de- 
stueracy which always arose out of 
the spirit of commerce.” * 
The Bulgarians however scem to have 
ollowed their example, for they carried 
on the very same trade, and seemed to 
ve acquired such riches that they excit- 
ed the jealousy of the Greek merchants. 
Wo of these residing at Constantinople, 
a tt i 


Aas, aidan, Bulgari, ed, Keister, t. }. pe 
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ye Stourak and Cosmos, conceived 
merce of Pantone she sn or the com. 
honia, by taking a cirenit 
round by Thessalonica, and they Suc. 
ceeded by means of a eunuch apper. 
taining to Zantzas,the father ofthe Em- 
peror Leo, who procured for them the 
Offices of collectors of the customs 
along the road to Pannonia, and their 
bbe: ise and interested conduct soon 
roduced a war th; 
= sd that proved fatal to 
_In 1019 the Bulgarians lost their 
liberty, and with it their spirit of enter. 
prize, on which the Hungarians carried 
on the intermediate commerce between 
Constantinople and Germany until the 
middle of the 19th centory. During 
this period, they established factories 
iathe capital of the Greek empire, and 
had a superb church built for them 
there; the coins of Byzantium were 
current in their own country, and they 
profited greatly by this intercourse. 
Semlin or Zengme, was one of the 
principal entrepots, or staple towns, 
i) consequence of which it flourished 
greatly. 


Penton II, 
From the 12th Century, towards the 
end of the 13th. 

We are here told that no whole. 
sale trade, (commerce en gros), existed 
between Italy and Germany until to- 
wards the end of the Crusades. Con- 
stantinople exported a variety of 
merchandise, which passed through 
Bucharia, Syria, Egypt, and thence to 
India, and at the same time imported 
many conmodities from Hungary, 
Germany,and the Low Countries. The 
Italian merchants, particularly the 
Lombards, also carried the merchan- 
dise of the Levant to the fairs of 
France, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries. During the 7th century the 
celebrated fair of St. Denis was visiled 
by the Lombard merchants; but these 
were mere retailers, consisting of jew- 
ellers and sellers of spices, who at the 
saine time either — the — 
of, or accompanied the money-chan- 
vers, and pa. pow resembled the tra- 
velling Milanese, &c. of the present 

‘8. 
Venice indeed carried on an advan- 
tageous intercourse with the rest $ 
Italy, but it was not until the end o 
the 13th century, that Auxbourg and 
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Nuremburg had any connection with 
Italy, notwithstanding the assertions 
of Risch ; at the commencement of 
the 14th century it began to bring 
its spiceries from Italy; it was the 
same with the dusbourgeois, who did 
not obtain leave until 1320 to carry 
on the transit trade by the Tyrol. The 
spice trade across the Alps was not 
established until the Venetians carried 
on a direct traffic with Egypt. 

Part of the merchandise which Ve. 
nice sent thither, consisted of the pro- 
ductions of Russia. No sooner were 
ihe Venetians interdicted from the 
Black Sea,in consequence of the coun- 
ter-revolution, effected by ibeir rivals 
the Genoese at Constantinople, than 
Vienna profited by this circumstance 
to extend the direct trade which she 
as well as Ratisbon kept up with Rus. 
sia, and thus carry on an intermediate 
commerce with Venice. 

So much for the trade by land, and 
as to the maritime trade which has 
been supposed to have existed between 
italy and Belgium, it is only neces- 
sary here to observe that before the 
H4theentury, there exists no example 
of the Ltalian navigators passing the 
streights of Gibraltar. 

What applies to the Germans is 
equally applicable to the Belgians, for 
it was only during the crusades that 
the fleets of the Italian republics be- 
came sufliciently powerful to strike 
terror into the Arabian corsairs. The 
examples of the Germans entering the 

Mediterranean, before the epoch al. 
iuded to, were not on the part of the 
merchantmen, but corsairs, and ships 
et war and transports. The naviga- 
tors of the Low Countries, who at the 
commencement of the- first crusade 
repaired to Tarsus, were pirates and 
adventurers.* According to historians 
the Bremois, or people of Bremen, not 
only participated in the first crusade, 
but sailed to Palestine; and during the 
third, we find them andthe Lubeckois 
at anchor before and during the siege 
of Acre. These were not merchants, 
however, but military ment and vas. 
sals of Count Adolphus of Holstein; 


* Albert. Aquem. st. Hierosol. 1. iii. 
c. 14. ap. Bongars, .. 1, p. 219. 

+ Henrict V. dip!. a. 1101. ap. Liinig, 
Reichse Aresiv. part. spee. cont. [V. p. 1. 
p 219. ** Non modicus populus armatus 
decivitate divcest Bremensi dicitur inter- 
fuisse,” 





Tudela concereiee tee! bet de 

g rerman and Other 
traders being at Alexandria in 1175 
they are accounted as doubtful “ 
even as untrue. - 

The first instance of a merchantma 

being equipped in Italy for the 
pose of trading to the Low Column 
may be dated from the first quarter 
of the 14th century, when the Vene- 
tians, and soon after their rivals ihe 
Genoese, bezan to carry ona contre. 
hand trade with Mheypt. The earliest 
instance Of spices and silks artivine 
in the port of Antwerj on board of 
Venetian ships, according to an author 
of high reputation,* dates from 1318, 
Next year a merchantinan was equip- 
ped at Genoa for Flanders, and the 
Florentines at the same time expedited 
wool for the manufactories of Brabant, 


Pertop III, 
Communications between Constanti- 
nople and the Countries to the 
North West. 
it was not until after the 12th and 
13th centuries that the spirit of com. 
merce awoke and acquired vigour in 
Germany. Nature had assigned to the 
inhabitants of lower Germany,Belginm 
aud Scandinavia,for the sphere of their 
commerce, whilethose of the upper, 
although placed in a worse, situation, 
sooner acquired wealth and civilization 
on account of their direct commun: 
cation with Constantinople, then the 
principal market for the merchandise 
of India. LRatisbon was long the 
place of chief intercourse, and indeed 
the Danube was navigated all the way 
from that city to the present Lae 
during the 12th century. The Flemis 
manutactures soon became famous in 
the East, on one hand, while on the 
other the example of the debauched 
court of the Greek Emperors intro 
duced the use of spices in cookery, 
and of silks in dress, ‘* The neces 
sity of furnishing wherewithal to pay 
for their luxuries, which soon appe 
to be indispensable, added to the ad- 
ditional demand for the productions © 
the West at Byzantium, gave 4 
up to rural economy, and produced 
more zeal and care in the cultivation 
of the earth, augmented the a 
tivity of the manufacturer, and spr 
wealth and prosperity all around.’ The 
Danube, the Oder, and the Vistula, 
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now enriched the cities placed oa their 
banks. 
ORJECTS OF COMMERCE. 

The merchandise exported from 
Constantinople during the crusades, 
thence to be distributed throughout 
Germany by the Hungarians, consisted 
of all the productions both of uature 
and art appertaining to Greece, as 
wellas the commodities of the Levant. 
Among these are enumerated saffron, 
laurel leaves, nuts, oil, liquorice, raw 
silk, sacerdotal habits, purple robes, 
cold, stuffs, pomels of swords, ‘pep- 
per, ginger, &c. This catalogue is 
extracted from two ¢farifs or regula- 
tions for the custom-house of the town 
of Stain on the Danube, in Lower 
Austria, where a toll was taken on 
the great road leading from Constan- 
tinople to Germany. 

The merchandise imported, con. 
sisted of slaves, arms, sadlery, woollen 
cloth, linen, certain wooden manu. 
factures; and finally gold, silver, cop- 
per. tin, lead and mercury. All these 
productions actually existed in Ger- 
many and Hungary, and were trans- 
ported through Lower Austria aloag 
the Danube to Coustantinople, wheace 
part was carried to the East. The 
slaves, consisted chiefly of the Vendes 
and Slavi, who were transmitted from 
Bohemia and Mortavia to Greece, and 
many of them were employed in hard 
labour, of which blowing the bellows 
of the organs at Constantinople is spe- 
cified as forming a part. Liege, where 
iron and other metals had been disco- 
vered so early as the J0th century, 
was famous for the manufacture of 
arms. Flanders furnished the sadlery, 
the Low Countries the woolen goods ; 
Franconia and Thuringia linens ; many 
of the metals came from Transylvania, 


and as to the gold it was obtained 


from the Danube near Papau, as well 
as from the Rhine, while mines of the 
precious metals were at the same time 
worked both in Hungary aud Tran- 
sylvania, 
Commerce or tHe Nouta. 

Byzantium is very ‘advantageously 
situate for commerce with the inha- 
bitants bordering on the Black Sea, 
and accordingly it first became the 
grand entrepot to this trade. A great 
intercourse was kept up with the 
Greek colonies in the Taurida ; and so 
early as the sixth century abundance 
of cattle was brought from the Bospio- 
rus. Constantinople kept up a constant 
communication with the Chazares, 


G31 


the Patzinaques and 
all Turkish Tribes wh 


entury were dispossesse 

of their country by the —— 
The Patzinaques ought to be com mane 
hended among the Tauto.Scythiens, 
with whom the Greeks of the ca ital 
cniered into a bloody contest in tots 
whence resulted a long and disastrous 
war, in which the Russians were im. 
plicated, they taking part with the 
cuenies of Byzantium. 

With these last, the Greeks had lone 
and frequent connections, for many of 
them, under the name of Farjans and 
Varins, entered into the service of the 
emperors. A great commerce also 
was carried on with Russia, and a par- 
ticular quarter was assigned to the 
travellers from that country, in the 
suburb of St. Mamant. In the tenth 
century, their merchants were main. 
tained al Constantinople at the ex. 
penceof the public. No sooner, how- 
ever, did they begin to trafic directly 
with other nations, such as the Vene- 
tians, the Genoese, and the Germans, 
than the Greeks became jealous, and 
would not permit them to remain 
during the winter at Constantinople, 


the Cumanes, 
Omthe 12th 


nay, they prohibited them from stay- ° 


ing durmg the same period at the 
mouth of the Dnieper. On this the 
Germans and other nations repaired 
for the purpose of traffic to Kjow. 
Furs and slaves formed two great ar. 
ticles of trade. 

But the Greek merchants in conse. 
quence of the despotism of their go- 
vernment, and the luxury that reigaed 
inthe effeminale courts of their em- 
perors, soon lost their foreign trade, 
trom indolence, mattention, and the 
nature of their political institutions. 
‘Towards the end of the crusades the 
Italians and Germans began to inter. 
change their commodities, parily by 
means of the roads across the Alps, 
and partly through thestreights of Gib. 
raltar. From that moment too, the 
balance of trade began to lean against 
the whabitants of Constantinople,as the 
importation of spiceries and metals from 
the east was greater in point of value 
than their own indigenous productions 
exported by them. The annual deficit 
was, however,concealed, if not covered 
by the large sums expended by a bril- 
liaut’ court, and the internal trade 
which was still carried on with such 
yizour, as to render Constantinople 
the most rich aad luxurious capital 


during the middle age. 
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Commerce by commission, we are 
told, was then unknown; there were 
neither post-offices io facilitate cor- 
respondence, nor brokers, nor factors : 
every merchant either accompanied 
his own goods, or sent a supercargo 
along with them.- Bills of exchange 
were unknown, and metal alone was 
the sole measure of value in the 
eastern empire. 

«Observations Historiqueset Critiques 
sur, &c.” Historical and criticalRemarks 
relative to a Passage of Cesar concern- 
ing the Religion ef the Gauls. By the 
late Mr. Charles Boullernier, of Dijon, 
librarian and keeper of the medals, 
&e. of that city. 

Cesar observes in the sixth book 
of his Commentaries, that the Gauls, 
inconsequence of a tradition received 
from the Druids pretended to draw 
their origin from Dis: Galli se omnes 
a dite patre prognaios pra dicant. lt 
is here inquired, what vod is this same 
Dis 31s he the Pluto of the Greeks and 
Romans? or some other divinity un- 
known to both? and what did Cesar 
himself mean by it? adds the author. 

In his opinion, Cesar has supposed 
the Dis of the Gauls to be the God 
of Hell, and the Pluto of other na- 
tions : for the Romans who considered 
themselves alone as enlightened, and 
lookedon all other nations as barba. 
rous, connected every thing which 
they saw, or heard, with their own 
manners and usages. The worship 
of Pinto under the name of Dis being 
familiar to them, and a fundamental 
dogma of their theology, it is but 
little surprising that the Celtic word 
Dé, Di, or Vir, should have produced 
the idea of the same divinity wor- 
shipped by others under an appella- 
tion nearly similar. Deceived accor- 
dingly by the sound, and sti!! more 
paren by the cruel custom preva- 

ent among the Gauls, of sacrificing 

human victims, Cesar did not hesitate, 
we arelold, to believe that the power 
to whom they ascribed their origin 
was the divinity who reigned in the 
infernal regions. He therefore iden- 
tified the Celtic with the Roman 
god, aud his prejudices accordingly 
made him find in Esus, Taranis, Teu- 
tates, Belenus, Camulus, and Belisana, 
a close and intimate resemblance with 
Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, Mars, and 
Minerva. ** That occurred to him,” it 
isadded, * which daily happen to mo- 
gern travellers, who when they per- 
ceive men falling down at the feet of 
monslrous aud misshapen idols, never 


fail to tellus, that these Worship the 
devil, and for no better reason, th 
thatin our own religion we dna 
that malignant spirit under the _ 
hideous forms.” a 
The authority of the Roman gene. 
ral has contributed not a little to er. 
petuate this error: for not only all 
the translators have rendered the word 
Dis, Pluto, but the learned also have 
in general subscribed to the same ides, 
M. Simon (Mem. de l’Acad. des Ins. 
tom. 4. p. 264.) after having observed 
that it is a principle common to all 
religions to recognise a sovereign 
being, to whom the nation is indebted 
for its existence, and for whom their 
lives were to be offered up, if he should 
redemand them,adds “ that the ancient 
inhabitants of Palestine, who were 
imitated by the Hebrews, consecrated 
their children to Moloch, by means of 
fire ; that the Carthaginians sacrificed 
in the same manner to Saturn; and 
that the ancient Gauls burnt men alive, 
iv honour of Dis, or Pluto.” M. Man- 
del also (Ibid. tom. 9, p. 142.) in his 
‘¢ Explanations of some Inscriptions 
found at Langres during the two last 
centuries,” mentions one compesed 
only of the five following initial letters: 
D. M.S. Q. D. These, he adds, “ are 
usually explained by these words; 
Diis Manibus Sacrumque Diti; 
and remarks that they confirm what 
Cwsar remarks about the veneration 
which the Gauls had for Pluto, wheuce 
they believed themselves to draw thei 
origin, in allusion to which they 
counted by nights, and not by days, 
like other nations.” 
In reply to this, our author maio- 
tains that the inscription im question 
proves nothing, unless it had been en- 
graven before the arrival of the 
Romans in Gaul, for anterior to that 
period, thegods of Greece and Rome 
were necessarily unknown to them, 
according to the Dialogues of Lucian". 
Three authors, M. Bullet, P. Pez- 
ron, and D. Martin, however, have 
searched the Celtic language for the 
true signification of the word Dis. ' 
we are to give credit to the first 0 
these (Mem. sur la Lang. Cell. p- 8.) 
the Dis of Cxsar is not a divinity, but 
the earth, which is termed Dit or Ti 
in the Celtic language : according to 
this explanation then, the Gauls pre 
tended to have been born, or to have 
sprung out of the earth. The seco? 
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gwerts that Japhet was the father of 
al] the eminent nations, particularly 
of the Gauls, who took the name of 
Gomerians from his son, which they 
afterwards changed for that of Sacques, 
and Normades, who, dividing them. 
selves into two bands, one of these 
assed into Armenia and Cappadocia, 
and thence into Phrygia under Acmon, 
where they assumed the appellation of 
Titans. Vhis Acmon was father of 
Uram, who by his wife Titia, had Sa- 
turo, father of Jupiter and Dis: Ju- 
piter began his reign a little time after 
the time of Abraham, and as his do- 
minions were very extensive, he rave 
the more southern portion, such as 
Spain, Gaul, and perhaps Great Bri- 
tain, to his brother Dis, whence the 
Gauls, termed by Callemach as the de- 
scendants of the Titans, glory in trac. 
ing their origin. 

'M. Martin, the third author alluded 
to above, conjectures that the Romans 
having cousidered Pluto asa term cor- 
respondent to father, were tempted to 
believe that the Di of the Gauls, 
whence they pretended to be descead- 
ed, and the Dis Puler of Rome were 
exactly the same. It is his own opi- 
nion, however, ‘** that it was Mer- 
cury from whom the Gauls pretended 
to be sprung: this theory is fouoded 
on Teulates, thename of that divinity, 
which in the Celtic signifies the father 
of a people. Teutates or Theutates, 
was then the chief whence they be- 
lieved themselves to be descended, and 
inwhom they found at once the stem 
of their genealogical tree, and the 
source of that blood which circulated 
in their veins.’’ 

M. Boullemier, on his part, is in- 
clined to think, that the Celtic term 


De, Di, Dis, isa primitive_and radical 


expression, and that nearly all nations 
have adopted it in the same significa- 
tion. “It is the Zi of the Chinese, 
the Dios or Theos of the Greeks, the 
Deus of the Latins. I am much mis- 
taken, observes Bochart, if the Dis 
Pater of Cesar, is not the Diespiter or 
Jupiter of the Romans, which 1s prov- 
ed from the Greek Dios, or the He- 
brew Diou’;* and I myself allow, that 
Di might have served in Gaul as a 
freteal term for the Supreme Being. 

he worship of the Gauls,” (adds he) 
“sprung from a pure source, and the 
teres — 


* Geogr. Sacr, 
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tradition of their real origin from Japhet 
the son of Noah, may have been ~ 
served by the Druids, who alone . . 
sessed the Key to the mysteries ow 
ligion, while Cesar merely expressed 


himself in conformity to popular no- 


tious. Although the multitude were 
iusensibly led by the example of their 
neighbours toadorea plurality of cods 
yet the Druids constantly taucht a 
more noble faith ; that ofone only creae 
tor of the Universe. : 


‘ .° . m - : 2 . . . 
‘It is in consequence of their origin 


also, that our ancestors counted by 


nights and not by days: such was the 
custom of the Hebrews, and all other 
ancient nations, with the exception of 
the Babylonians, who only reckoned 
by lunar months. The Romans them. 
selves commenced their days at mid- 
night; the ancient Germans and the 
first Anglo-Saxons reckoned in the 
same manner as the Gauls, which is 
followed by the Arabians at the pre. 
sent moment. 

‘* Cesar therefore is mistaken, when 
he asserts that the reckoning by nights 
was acompliment to Pluto, and he is 
equally in the wrong, to have consi- 
dered Di in any other light than that 
of a Surreme Brine. 

**Nolice sur que!gues Manuscrits,”&c. 
Notice relative to some Historical Ma- 
nuscripts of Jean Benard concerning 
the English, French, lemings, &e. by 
the Abbé Mercier de Saint Leger. 

We are informed by the learned 
Abbé Mercier de St. Leger, that the 
manuscripts in question were written 
on paper in 1572, and that they con- 
sisted of a folio of 576 pages: the 
following is the title, “ Sommaires 
Recueils des Querelles & Pretentions 
anciennes des Anglois contre les Fran- 
cois, des Alfiances générales & parti- 
culieres G'entre les Anglois & les 
Hanouyers, Flamans, Bourguignons et 
autres contre les Fravcois, &c.” Par 
Jean Benard, 

This is a work at once scarce and 
curious, being only mentioned in the 
new editions of the ** Bibliotheque His- 
torique de la France.” The fathers 
L’Abbé and Montfaucon take no notice 
of it atall in their library of manu- 
scripts. The execution is admirable, 
and the ornaments consist both of 
gold and colours. On the back of the 
binding we find the cypher L. B. and 
it has every appearance of being an 


original. 
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1. The title is surrounded by a frame 
in which both flowers and animals are 
depicted. 

2. We have the list of authors, both 
French and English, from whom Be- 
nard collected his materials. 

8. A repertory of the principal sub- 
jects, with the chapters of the work. 

4. The Epistle Dedicatory ofthe au- 
thor to Villeroy, the secretary of 
state. 

And 5. The preface, containing a 
page and a half. 

Here follow the authorities alluded 
to above. 

1, Frencn Works. 

1. Les Annales et Chroniques de 
France. , 

2. Les Chroniques de Anjou. 

3. Les Chron. d’ Aquitaine. 

4, Les Chron. de Normandie. 

5. Froissart. 

6. Monstrelet. 

7. Philip de Comines. 

8. La Legende de Flamands. 

9. Les Arrets de Papor; and JO. 
les Chreniques de Flandres, de Hen- 
ault, et de Bourgogne. 

If. Eneuise Avurnons. 

1. Les grandes Annales & Chro- 
niques d’Angleterre, 

2. Polydori Virgil. 

3. Hector Boothe. 

4. Chroniqueur d’Ecosse, 
Fabian. 

5. Les Chroniques d’Edward Hall. 

6. Les Chron. de Coupper. 

7. Les Chroniq. de Richard Graf- 
on. 

8. Les Muvres de Fox. 

9. Messire Thomas More Littleton, 
(sir Thomas More we suppose). 

10. Polichronicon dit Caxton. 

11. Jean Harding. 

12. Les Ordonnances appellées Mag- 
na Charta. 

13. Exposition desLois d’ Angleterre. 

To the epistle dedicatory, is attach- 
ed a broad border of flowers, with the 
arms of Villeroy, and we behold a large 
tree planted amidst rocks, with a ban- 
neroll fastened to the stem, on which 
is written the words * Per ardua Sur 
go,” and beneath, the following dis- 
tich in letters of gold. 


Robert 


** Surgo per excelsi sinuosa cacumina 
mootis, 


Me oeque sol urit nec sera turbat hyems,? 


The preface alludes to the ancient 
pretensions of England to France, and 
the author proposes te ** relate briefly 
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what appertains to this subje 
the last 200 years, from whi 
is dated the rivalship of Eng 
how the king of France, 
conquest of Calais, and the county of 
Oye, lias resumed and re-annexed . 
his domain all that the English ther, 
occupied, so far as the river L’Escluse 
which in ancient times appertained 1, 
France, before Calais was detained } 

the English.” J 

The work is divided into elerey 

chapters, the titles of which evinee 
their respective importance. Chap. |. 
‘* How the wars between the: French 
and English assumed that bitterness 
which they afterwards displayed, and 
from what motives the English founded 
their pretensions to the crown of France, 
in opposition to Philip de Valois.” 
This ts a very important document, 
from which we discover that it was at 
the request of the Flemings, that the 
arms of France were first quartered 
with those of England ; a fact hitherto 
omitted by the historians of both na. 
tions. —Chap. II. Exhibits the preten. 
sions of the English to the Duchies of 
Normandy and Guyenne, as well as 
other territories of France.—Chap. lll. 
Pretensions of the English to the coun- 
ties of Anjou, Maine, Touraie, and 
other lordships in France; with replies 
toeach argument.—Chap. LY. Preten- 
sions of the English to the county of 
Poitou, and other territories ; with 
answers to each.—Chap. V. The form 
of the treaty of Bretagny, composed 
according to the wishes of the English, 
with observations tending to tura the 
whole to the advantage of France.— 
Chap. VI. The pretensions of Bliza- 
beth, now queen of England, to Calais, 
the county of Oye, and other parts of 
France to the Chateau Cambresis; 1 
virtue of the treaty of Bretagne, and 
by prescription. —Chap. VII. net 
the above. Chap. VIII. Reasons at 
the reversion of Calais, the county : 
Dye, and the river of L’Escluse ( e 
Scheldt) to the community and 4 
maine of France. Chap. 1X. and ‘ 
Treaty of peace between the hia 
and the English, with a reply on It 
part of Charles IX. to the s barrys 
England’s claims. Chap. XI. “a 
atice between the English and ' 
Flemings, &c. for the purpose of trou 
bling France ; and how, in course \ 
time, the Burgundians forsook = h 
liance of the English, and the Boghs’ 


ct during 
ch period 
land, and 
by the last 


entered into an alliance wit) France: 
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The English having claimed the pro. 
yerty of several of the provinces of 
France, by the treaty of Bretagne, 
venard remarks, that by this very do- 
cument they actually renounced all 
iheir pretended rights to the crown of 
that kingdom; they were also obliged 
hy its tenor, to evacuate the French 
territory ; but neither of these condi- 
tions were kept. In addition to that, 
they forced king Johu to siga it while 
jheir prisoner, and granted him his li- 
berty en this very condition. Thenext 
argument shews, that at the period 
when Benard wrote, a forcible idea still 
existed of the former liberties enjoyed 
by the people. ‘* This treaty too,” 
says he. ** was never confirmed by the 
statesof France, withoat the consent 
of which, neither king John nor 
Charles, his eldest son, then regent, 
could alienate the naturai domain.” 

This zealous Frenchman combats 
with equal vigour, the pretence of pre. 
scription set up by gueen Elizabeth ; 
for, remarks he, ‘* an allegation of 
this kind cannot be made with any pro. 
priety, unless it be accompanied with 
good faith, origimates in a fair tille, 
and is supported by continual and un- 
interrupted possession: now this can- 
not be the case beiween two nations 
who were in the hibit of continual 
hostilities. It is weli known,’’ adds he, 
‘that the English, since the death of 
leary V. and Vi. save never ceased 
vexing France, nor a!!owed so much as 
ten or twelve yerrs to slip away, with. 
out declaring war against her. in 
lid, Edward }V. formed ai alliance 
with the duke of Burgundy against 
Louis XI. In 1468, Richard 111, the 
murderer of his two nephews, sum- 
nioned the said king to make good the 


Contributions which his ancestors had~ 


paid to England. Henry VII. on being 
driven from England, landed in Bri- 
fanny, and took refuge with Charles 
Vil. who out of commuiseration fur- 
shed him with troops, vessels, and 
money, by means of which, that En- 
slishman was enabled to get the better 
of his rivalat Besworth field. By way 
of recompence for a service so import- 
ant, the Knglish monarch declared war 
against the king of France his deli- 
verer, in 1488. Hisson, Henry VIII. 
also made war in 1512, on Louis XII. 
on the side of Gascogny ; in 1522, he 
ad siege to Therouenne and Tour- 
Hay; m 1522 he caused the city of 
lorlaix in Britanny to be burnt, and 
Moxrury Mac, No. 208 


J 


% the same time pillaged several towns 
in Picardy. At length a peace took 
place in 1526, etween him and Fran. 
cis l. who lomMimated Henry a knight 
of the Order of St. Michadls but’ m 
1542 the English monarch contravened 
the treaty, by leavuing with the em. 
peror Charles ¥. then at war with 
France. In 1544, he laid siece to 
Montreuil, &e. &e. &c. ~ 

After much investigation concerning 
the author of this work, who was un- 
known to his contemporaries, La Croix 
du Maine, and du Verdier, the two 
great French librarians, he wag at 
length discovered to be Jean Beaard. 
secretary of the king's chamber, and 
author of a Discourse printed at Paris 
in 1579, * des plusmemorables faits 
des trois & grands seigneurs d’ Angle. 
terre,” which ts merely an extract from 
a great work in manuscript, entitled 
‘*Sommamedes grandes Annales & 
Chroniques d’Angleterre, & d’ Ecosse, 
depuis Brutusjusquia laa 1565, wriitea 
15673; and the author, Jean Benard, 
terms himself « interprete du roi ea 
langues Augtois & Ecossoise.”’ 

** J’ Antiquité de empire de la Chine, 
prouvée par les Observations astrono- 
miques, &c.” The antiquity of the 
Chinese empire, demonstrated by 
means of astronomical observations, 
By M. Biot, a member of the Insti- 
tule. 

The subject of Chinese astronomy 
has given rise to great controversy, and 
involyes in it not only matters of set- 
ence, but also of history, both of 
which are of the highest importance. 
The modern astronomical tables were 
originally founded oa the principle of 
universal gravily, applied to the pre 
sent state of the celestiah motions, such 
as they are found to be from o%- 
servations. These are not performed 
with that scrupulous degree of exac- 
titude which could be Wished, and 
perhaps never can attain il, pecans 
every thing that depends on the me- 
chanical action of our senses, has cer- 
tain bounds; yet although not pe rfect, 
they approximate perfection; and we 
are here told, that the greater part o! 
our astronomical iables may still serve 
during two or three thousand years to 

ome. 

. Unfortunately the ancrent observa- 
tions were far more delective than our 
own, Those by whom they were mace 
had neither the benefit of glasses, ner 


d consequently 
of pendulum cect i vnsey oul 
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could not attain such a degree of pre- 
cision as distinguishes the modern as- 
tronomy ;. consequently little or no 
advantage resulls from comparing 
their observations with ours, as a mean 
of determining the precession of the 
equinoxes, the length of the year, or 
the other elements of the celestial 
movements. These elements, which 
serve as the basis of all calculations, 
are verified by means of a comparison 
of various modern observations effect- 
ed with much more precision than for- 
merly. Yet, in making the necessary 
allowance for the imperfections of the 
ancient astronomers, the results of 
their labours may still be regarded 
as useful confirmations, which gua- 
rantee the excellence of our present 
tables, and indicate what may be ex- 
pected in future. Nay more, the very 
approximation may serve to demon. 
strate the reality of the observations 
themselves, and verify the ancient 
epochs with which the chronologists 
connect them. In truth, the state of 
the system of the universe is not al- 
ways the same; it changes slowly with 
time, in virtue of the reciprocal ac- 
lions of the bodies which compose it. 

The principle of universal gravity, 
after being submitted to a profound 
analysis, has made us acquainted with 
the precise laws of these great changes, 
of which the existence is proved by a 
comparison of the ancient with the 
modern observations, and which will 
be still more evident to posterity than 
ourselves. The #ffects of these grand in. 
equalities, which were entirely unknown 
to the ancient astronomers, ought neces. 
sarily to manifest themselves in the 
observations attributed to them, and 
must serve to!prove their reality; for 
that analysis, which has developed the 
laws of these phenomena, is too recent 
to have been known to the chronolo- 
cisis of former times, and consequently 
those could not be able to alter and 
amend their remarks at pleasure. Let 
us try if the results registered in the 
aucient Chinese books, and related by 
the missionaries, can sustain such a 
trial 

itis a tradition generally received 
in China, that from the most remote 
liu.es, it was there customary to ob- 
serve regularly the eclipses, the posi. 
tions of the solstices, aud the meri- 
cian a'liludes of the sun; the last of 
these are measured by means of a 
Cogcomon. The whole of the religious 
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system of that people, 
nected with astrovomical 
renders this tradition ver 


being ¢op. 
phenomen, 


: bable. 
and the little progress made by “ 


van 
smatiog © antient ¢ rane 

4 & practice, ought 
no more to astonish us, than their 
siiall attainments in chemistry and phy- 
sics, although they have been so |ono 
acquainted with the manufactures oj 
porcelaine, the compass, printing, and 
gunpowder. This inertness, which 
pears wonderful on the part of an By. 
ropean, is connected with their man. 
ners, andthat superstitious scrupulo. 
sity which they have always exhi. 
bited in regard to. the preservation of 
their former usages. 

Father Gaubil, in the manuseript 
published by the Board of Longitude, 
mentions all the observations of this 
kind which he was’ able to collect 
from the ancient books of the Chi. 
nese ; but the conflagration of thes 
that took place in China, 213 years 
before the Christian era, must haye 
necessarily annihilated a great number 
of their astronomical monuments, The 
greater part of the eclipses or sol. 
slices, which are indicated as having 
been noted at very remote epochs,and 
which it would be particularly wter. 
esting to know with exactness, are 
reported in too vague a manner for us 
to be able to infer astronomical deter- 
minations from them. Such indica. 
tions can only serve to elucidate chro- 
nology by affixing epochs more or 
less remote to historical events. 

This want of exactitude is one of 
the chief arguments that have been 
recurred to, inorder to attack theau- 
thenticity of the ancient chronology 
of the Chinese. It has been sup 
posed, that observations which denote 
so little precision have been invented 
by later writers who were desirous to 
exaggerate the antiquity of their 0% 
tion. But this supposition is deprived 
of much of its weight, if we consider 
that the whole system of governmelt, 
customs, and belief of the Chinese 
has always been in perfect harmony 
with these traditions. Luckily, bow- 
ever, all the observations detailed by 
Pere Gaubil, are not subjected to the 
same degree of uncertaity, for or 
present such precise data, as to adm! 
ofacomplete calculation. 

The most ancient of this kind, are 
those which are attributed to Tcheon 


Koung, brother of the Emperor 
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Vang. This prince, one of the best 
whe ever governed China, was also 
one of the most learned men of his 
4ime,and on both accounts his memory 
‘s still respected among his country- 
men, According to a tradition at- 
tested by books anterior to the pre- 
scription, this prince determined the 
lengths of the nieridional shadows of 
the sun during the two solstices, aud 
aiso fixed the position of the solstices 
‘nthe heavens.* The measures of the 
shadows detailed by Father Gaubil 
were calculated by the learned Freret, 
in bis **Disserlation sur la Certitude de 
la Chronologie Chinoise,” and have 
since undergone that process with still 
creater exactitude by M. Laplace, in 
his * Exposition du Systeme du Mon- 
de.’+ After the necessary correc. 
tions, the latter found the latitude oi 
the city of Loyang, the place where 
jhe observations were made, to be 
precisely the same as that ascertained 
by the missionaries ; and the difference 
of the two solstitial heights then re. 
marked, made him acquainted with the 
obliquity of the ecliptic at the period 
when those remarks were made. He 
found it to be 23 deg. 53 min. 2 sec. 
The agreement of the latitude of 
Tcheon-Koung with that of the mis- 
sionaries, is a very important ve- 
ification. The epoch of the regency 
of Tcheon-Koung has been fixed by 
Freret between the years 1098 and 
1104, before our wra, and the obser- 
vation alluded to, took place in one of 
those six years. This deicrmmation 
relative to the ingenious calculations 
referred to above, perfectly agrees with 
those of P. Gaubil, and the tribunal of 
history, as well as of the lettered men 
among the Chinese. Now, if in con- 


formity to the present formule of -ce-_ 


lestial mechanism, we calculate the va- 
lue of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
for the epoch in question, it will be 
found equal to 23 deg. 51 min. 52 sec. 
being only two minutes less than what 
results from the shadows of the gno- 
mon. Now, there is here no interven- 
wg objection ; for the obliquity of the 
€cliptic has considerably changed siace 
the time of Tcheon-Koung to our own 
days. It is at present 24 minutes 
(plus faible) less, than it was then, and 


—._--, 





* Gaubil, Connoissance des Temps de 
1809, p. 393. Lettres Edifi. tom. 27. p- 
124. 
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as certified by the tables tor the year ! 
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most certainly neither Tel 


neon. houne 
In : 
nor P. Gaubil, ner any of the other 


patemovaricg, Were acquainied with the 
rig diminution 2 for evea when 
st wrole, the existence of thes» 
changes Were nol as yet fully proved. * 
‘ According to the same tradition 
cheon-Koung had also determined 
the position of the winter solstice in 
the heaves, and fixed it at two Chi. 
nese degrees from the constellation Vx 
Which commences with the star ¢ Aqua. 
rus. If we equally connect this ob. 


servation with the year 1100 before our 


. 


of the celestial mechanism (mecha. 
nigue celeste) we calculate the position 
Of the solstice for that epoch, we shall 
discover that it only differs from that 
of Tcheon-Konng to the amount of 
49 minutes of dezeces, or about thirly 
minutes of time.+ 

It suffices then, in order to make 
the observations and the theory agree, 
to suppose that Tcheoa-Koung may 
have deceived himself to the amount 
of that quantity relative to the time 
of the solstice : this is not at all incre. 
dible, when we recollect, that the Chi- 
nese at ihe period alluded to, measur. 
ed time by clepsydra, according tothe 
suecessive heights of water iu a vase, 
where it rose iu ihe exact proportion as 
it desceaded from another vessel which 
was more elevated, They determined 
the place of the solstice by notiag the 
stars which passed the meridian 12 
hours after the sun; and consequently 
it occurred, that they had measured 
this interval of 12 hours, within three 
minutes, which, considering the means 
used, isa remarkable degree of pre- 
cision. Jt may, moreover, be sus- 
pected, that the little difference just 
alluded to, proceeds from an error 
in the probable epoch of this obser. 
vation, which we have fixed at the 
year 1100 before our wra; therefore 
it is sufficient in order to make the 
whole agree, merely to ascend 54 
years higher. Whatever may be the 
case, the smallness of these differences 
is an undeniable proof of the excellency 
of ourastronomical tables, and the re- 


era, and by means of the formula, 





* Exposition du Systeme du Monde: 
According to the obliquity of the ay 
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before the Christian ara, the observations 
of [cheon-Kounz mnake the latitude cor- 
respond with the present determination 
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ality of these observations. It is truly 
astonishing also, that at so distant an 
epoch, such precise determinations, 
which precede, by 400 years, the three 
Chaldean eclipses observed at Babylon, 
and mentioved in the Algamesta of 
Ptolemy could be made. 

After these preliminary considera- 
tions, we may decide on the credit Lo 
be given to the opinion of a cele- 
brated member of ihe Academy of 
Inscriptions, who pretended that the 
Chinese had acquired the principal part 
of their astronomical knowledge from 
Chaldea,* and that the observations 
made in China, 720 years before the 
Christian epoch, were likely to be fic. 
titions, being borrowed from the Ba- 
bylonians, at a period which corres- 
ponds with the epoch of Nabonassar.* 

The proofs, however, which have 
been already offered relative to the ob- 
servations of Tcheon-Koung, are so 
much the more strong as they cannot 
apply to any other coustry than that 
where they were made. It is possible 
to trausnut from one kingdomcto ano- 
ther, the recollection of an eclipse, but 
if is impossible to transport thither the 
observations made by a gnomon only 
proper for a certain determined lati- 
tude, 

[t is not until 1000 years after 
Tcheon-Koung,and only 50 before the 
Christian wra, that we find other ob- 
servations made with snfficient exact- 
ness tobe calculated. These also have 
been examined by M. Laplace.t The 
obliquity of the ecliptic resulting from 
it, is equally conformable to the theo- 
ry: it only differs two minutes from 
ihe real oue. These are the last no. 
tices of this kind anterior to the Chris- 
tian wra; posterior to it, there were a 
great number, among which the chief 
are those of that excellent astronomer 
Cocheon-F ing, who lived in the 13th 
cenlury. The observations alluded to, 
were made with a gnomon of 40 feet, 
and with all imaginable precautions, 
aad they are more exact than those of 
Hipparchus,” or even Tycho-Brahe. 
They are indeed the best in existence be- 
fore the introduction of glasses, and 
even the best that can be made without 
the aid of this invention: accordingly, 








a > 3 ; 1? ° \@ 
Mem.de M: DeGurenus; Acad. des 
Inserip. tom. ob, p- 172. : 

t la a manascript memoir which its 
Hlustrions author communicated tio M 
s a ft | athe 
Biot, who wyote these obserValions, 
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M. Laplace has been at great pains ts 
compare them with the present tables 
which they confirm in the most satis. 
factory manner imaginable. These 
observations are posterior to the burn. 
ing of the Chinese books, and the re 
establishment of history. ' 
The calculations already mentioned 
suppose the certainty of the Chines 
chronology up to the epoch of Teheon. 
Koung, who existed towards the year 
1100 before our Christian wra, a point 
of great consequence in itself, and 
which is confirmed by historical proofs, 
nay, the greatest admirers of the Chi- 
nese chronology have never contested 
it- What has produced so many con. 
troversies relative to the ancient an. 
nals of China, and the state of that 
empire from the earliest times, is the 
cruel persecution exercised in the year 
213 before the epoch of Christianity, 
against both learned men and books, 
by the emperor Tsiu-Chi-Hoang, lt 
was excited by the instigation of 4 
minister who dreaded the study of his- 
tory, and the influence of hierature. 
An order was issued throughout the 
whole empire, that within the space 
of 40 days, all the historical books 
should be transmitted, under the pe- 
nalty of death, to certain mandarins 
employed to receive them. From this 


proscription were only excepted such . 


as contained the history of the reigning 
family,.and: those that treated of a:- 
trolozy, medicine, agriculture, and 
divination. This happily served as 4 
pretext to preserve some ancient works, 
particularly the Yking, cogsposed dur. 
ing the time of the first Chinese em. 
perors, and commented on by Confu- 
cius; but the greater number perished, 
for it proved the more difficult to con 
ceal them, it being then customary to 
write on tablets of bamboo, so that 
the most trifling work occopied a col 
siderable space. ae 

The decrees of the emperor exeite 


. troubles, and produced the death of 


many men of letters. To this event, 
the Chinese attributed on loss ~ their 
early history, their astronomy, 

pore ancient monuments. After the 
death of Tsin-Chi-Hoang, his ee 
cessors endeavoured to repair the - 
which hehad done. They according'y 
searched for the ancient books with “ 
much care as was formerly yoke 
their proscription ; they even ere 
the very fragments. i is also cei’ 
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according to P. Gaubil, that on? 
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the seographical charts, nor the me- 
moirs relative to the state of each de- 
artment, were consumed by fire; 
and,in fine, about a century before the 
Christian ara, anauthentic history was 
compiled from the remaining mate- 
rials, which is that of Se-Mat-Tstene. 
From that epoch, the Chinese an. 
vals have not experienced any inter. 
ruption, and the tribunal charzed to 
compose them, has never been thwart- 
ed in its functions: similar tribunals 
had existed from the remotest anti- 
quity, and if some difficulties occurred 
at the period alluded to, let it be 
recollected, that some persons must 
still have been in existence, who were 
well acquainted with the principal 
facts, notwithstanding 450 were put to 
death in a single day by the enperor 
Tsin-Chi-Hoang, within the precincts 
of one imperial city. This mode must 
have appeared nearly infallible for the 
purpose of destroying all information, 
at a time when the tmperfegciion of 
writing, and the size of the works pre. 
sciited great difficulties to study. No 
persons have been better able to ap- 
preciate the authenticity of the Chinese 
history, than the missionaries, who are 
familiar with the language of the 
country, and admitted into the confi- 
dence of ihe emperor ; now ail of these 
agree as to the high antiquity of the 
empire, and only differ as to certain 
dates respecting the reigns of the first 
sovereigns. None of these have ex. 
hibited more talents or zeal than P. 
Gaubil, who has made extracts from 
the Chinese and Tartar languages, and 
to whom we are indebted for a trans- 
lation of the Chouking, one of the 
most ancient books appertaining to 
China, a treatise of chronology, a 
history of astronomy, &c. Such was 
his skill in languages, that he was no- 
minated interpreter to the court for 
the Tartar Mentcheon, and refused the 
post of mandarin of the tribunal of 
mathematics. He carries back the reign 
of Yao 114 years further than Freret, 
who fixes it at the year 2261 before 
the Christian epoch. — Anterior to this, 
he allows that several emperors swayed 
the sceptre in succession; but he main- 
tains that the sum of their reigns cao- 
not be estimated, although the Chinese 
traditions valued the total at 250 years. 
This calculation brings the epoch of 
the emperor Fouhi, the first in histo- 
rical record, according to Confucius, 
to the exact number of 2500 years be- 


rend tanec a 
is fabulous, according to 
Father Gaubil, who resided during 96 
vears at Pekin, under a variety of ele. 
cumstances favourable to his means 
of acquiring knowledge, 

some learned Europeans have Presium- 
ed to accuse the missionaries of cross 
exaggeration, in respect to the auti- 
quity of the Chinese empire ; but their 
prejudices would naturally tend to. 
wards a different direction, for the co. 
incidence of these ancient epochs with 
that of the dispersion of the human 
race in Mesopotamia has not esea 
their notice; they clearly saw that all 
this tended to the rejection of the Mul- 
gate, andeven carried hack for some 
centuries the period of the deluge, as 
established by the holy writings. Their 
conviction in respeet to these points 
was so strong, thatFather AdamSchall,# 
president of the Tribunal of Mathe- 
matics, transmitted to Rome a memo- 
rial in the name of his mission, re- 
questing to be permitted. lo teach the 
Septuagint translation alone, which is 
the only one that could possibly ac- 
cord with the historical traditions of 
the Chinese. This was accordingly 
conceded to them. 

The author concludes his very im- 
portant work by alluding to the re. 
cent labours of the younger M. de 
Guignes, He remarks, ‘‘ that this gen- 
tleman could have made but few dis. 
coveries by travelling from Canton to 
Pekin under a guard, aud by resid, 
ing in the latter city under the inspec- 
tion of the police. He reinained there,” 
it is added, ‘* scarcely as many days as 
Father Gaubil did years, and was even 
shut out from all correspondence with 
the missionaries.” 

“‘ Histoire Chevaleresque des Maures 
de Grenade,” &c. The Chivalrous His- 
tory of the Moors of Grenada, trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Ginés Perez 
de Hita; preceded by a few reflections 
relative to the Moslems of Spatn, by 
M. M. Sané. 2 vols. Svo. Parts. 

We are assured in the preface, that 


i 





— 


* Pere Adam Schall has fixed the 
epoch of Yao at the year 2357, which is 
96. years further back than Pere Gaubil. 
The latter supposes six emperors at least 
to have reigned before hit ; and asserts 
that the founders of the Chinese cimpire 
existed nearly at the time ol Noah and his 
children. He even allows that great dif- 
ficulties exist in reconciling the chronology 
of the Bible with that of China. 
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*< this isan original production,admira- 
bly caleulated to please all those whose 
imaginationsare sufficiently lively, and 
whose hearts are generous enough to 
regret the famous times of chivalry. 
Those happy days when love, courage, 
and piety were mingled in every action ! 
The manners and characters, it is 
frankly allowed, may appear singular, 
but yet they were at the same time 
replete with noble and shining traits ; 
and‘if every thing was not strictly go- 
verned by the laws of reason, yet folly 
itself had something that both pleased 
aud charmed.” 

It must be allowed, indeed, that the 
situation of the Arabs in Spain, pre- 
sents one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles to be met with in modera 
nistory. These adventurers were at 
first conquerors, but being at length 
vanquished in their turn by the mild- 
ness of the climate, they soon changed 
their characters. From ignorant bar- 
barians, they became not only one of 
the most polished and learned nations, 
but they even renounced those customs 
which their pride, their prejudices, and 
above all, their religious dogmas seem- 
ed to render it difficult, if not impos- 
sible to surmount. 

** Instead of remaining in an unso- 
ciable state, with their wives shut up 
in harems, and reduced to a degrading 
captivity, they restored the latter to 
liberty, and rendered them the arbiters 
of their destiny, the sovereign objects of 
all their thoughtsand of all their senti- 
ments, At once voluptuous, enthusi- 
astic and warlike, they submitted to 
the discretion of these objects of their 
tenderness, the morals, the laws, the 
fortunes of the state itself: in fine, 
they placed them on the throne, and 
the love of them seemed to be a spe- 
cies of worship. From the moment 
that treason had delivered over this 
country to the Moors, to the period 
when they were forced to abandon it, 
they unceasingly combated for its pos- 
session. Still more attached to the 
fair sex than to glory, at the critical 
period when their defeats multiplied, 
and their total overthrow appeared to 
be certain, the Moslems seemed to 
increase their homage towards this 
adored sex. Despoiled by degrees of 
all the provinces which they had inva- 
ded; driven towards the borders of the 
sea, and penned up in that delicious 
corner of the earth, justly termed the 
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Paradise of Grenada, they converted it 
into an elysium for their mistresses 

‘* Never were public festivals more 
frequent, or more pompous; never 
were carousals, feasts, nocturnal sere. 
nades, and dances more brilliant, than ° 
during those unhappy times, when the 
great Captain Gouzalva de Cordova 
proached the gates of the last city; 
when their empire was about to be 
extinguished, and the Moorish name to 
be effaced for ever from the European 
continent.” 

The beautiful kingdom of Grenada, 
formed out of the wreck of five flou- 
rishing monarchies, was, as we have 
just seen, the last asylum of the 
Moslem chevaliers. The different fa- 
milies which had reigned in the other 
states, had now taken refuge in the 
capital of the empire, and its nobility 
and its splendour were continually 
augmented. But these illustrious hosis 
introduced with themselves a certain 
rivalship, in respect to rank and origin, 
which did not fail to prove highly 
detrimental. At the head of these 
factions, were the Zegris, descended 
from the sovereigns of Morocco and 
Fez,and the Abencerrages,sprung from 
the ancient kings of Yemen. 

It has already been intimated, that 
a singular revolution ha taken place, 
in respect to the manners of these 
Africans, who from being gross and 
barbarous in their native country, had 
become not only civilized, but the very 
models of elegance and urbanity under 
a foreign sky. Yet it ought also to 
be mentioned, that this same people 
so polished on one hand, were on the 
other more laborious, and exhibited 
a greater share of invention in all the 
useful aris, than those*very Spaniards 
who treated them as barbarians. At 
the same time, by a contradiction 
truly inexplicable, the Christians were 
melancholy and severe in their man 
ners. The married women, were 
termed the companions of their hus- 
bands, but they were actually sub- 
jected to a rigorous dependence, 
condemned to strict seclusion. 
though professing a religion, D0 por 
tion of which is in opposition to ° b 
progress of human knowledge 5 whic 
even commands labour and a 
industry, the cultivation of the grou 
was neglected, literature remaived 
its infancy, and the arts were copdemp 
ed to scorn. At 
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At this very period, the Moslems 
had brought their female slaves from 
the recesses of their harems, in order 
to render them at once the charm 
and the ornament of society. In con. 
sequence of the assiduity of their las 
pours, they had forced a fruitful soil 
to double its treasures, by increasing 
its products. The country appeared 
at the same time adorned with useful 
monuments of all kinds, and the ar 
chitecture, which was bold, elegant, 
and singular, gave pleasure even to 
those who had visited Italy, and thus 
converted Spain into a classical region. 
Meanwhile the inhabitants either in- 
vented or improved all the useful arts, 
they assiduously cultivated the sci- 
ences, rendered themselves famous 
for their poetry; and as if to rend 
the whole more singular, this was ef- 
fected in the midst of batties, of plea- 
sures, and of romantic adventures, 
which seemed to constitute the sole 
occupation of their lives. 

Yet this extreme degree of civili- 
zation, this rapid passage to a state 
which did not accord with their anci- 
ent traditions and their ancient man- 
ners, and above all their religious 
prejudices, constituted the principal 
cause of their destruction. Without 
losing, perhaps, any portion of that 
courage which among them seemed 
to be hereditary, their affection to 
theircountry gradually diminished, and 
was at length wholly extinguished. In 
this state of affairs, the Spaniards took 
advantage of their intestine divisions, 
to conquer the Moorish nations one 
after another, by subduing the differ- 
ent provinces which these foreigners 
had overrun. And when they had 
foreed them to’retreat to_the last por- 
tion of the country which remained 
in their possession, ihese valiant Gre- 
nadins presented themselves before the 
flemy, bot as a people animated by 
one common interest, and inflamed 
alike by patriotism aud a zeal for 
religion, but as a multitude divided by 
hatred, pride, and rivalship, desti- 
tute of national spirit, and almost of 
relitious a Such a situation, 
We are told, isthe constant precursor 
ofthe fall of empires, and the Spani- 
ards, in addition to this, found a mul- 
litude of traitors in Grenada: among 
these were the Abencerrages, one of 

© most illustrious families among 
the Arabs, and hitherto greatly at- 
tached, not only to the prosperity of 

Country, but also eminently zeae 


lous for the conservation of its con- 
quests, 

While they were at the head of one 
portion of the nobility, the Zegris,who 
In their manners possessed something 
of the ancient rudeness, and ferocious 
valour of the African Moors, directed 
the councils of those who were their 
rivals. These two houses, which were 
actuated by an implacable hatred 
against each other, filled all Grenada 
with troubles and factions, without 
its being in the power of the feeble 
monarchs who reigued in that capital, 
and who were driven fromi the throne 
one after the other, to oppose their 
tumultuous proceedings. in fine, to- 
wards the the latter periods of their 
history, we find two or three kings 
reigning at once, and such was the 
disorder, that whole cities and pro. 
vinces passed in succession under the 
dominion of the Christians. 

While formidable armies were me. 
nacing the capital, and a total and 
sudden destruction seemed to be ine. 
vitable, the Moors were either need- 
lessly wasting that precious blood 
which appertained to the state, or 
plunging into those voluptuous fol- 
lies so celebrated in Spain by the ap- 
pellations of the delights of Grenada. 
‘¢ The sun,” says our author, “ never 
lighted that devoted city, but to wit- 
ness new festivals, and new disasters. 
The kings, chevaliers, and ladies ; 
nay, all the people, seduced and borne 
away by an inconceivable frenzy, were 
never satisfied with carousals, feasts, 
and running at the ring. it frequently 
occurred also, that ferocious duels oc- 
casioned blood to be spilt, amidst their 
zambras, or dances, their sereuades, 
and their nocturnal amours. In the 


‘ thean time, the kingdom possessed 


great warriors, but not a single great 
man; and while the Mahometans were 
thus destitute of leaders, the Castil- 
lians enjoyed a great king in the per- 
son of Isabella, two audacious and 
cunning politicians in Aunenes and 
Ferdinand, and a number of accom 
plished soldiers among their princi- 


al chevaliers.”’ 
. This work ought to be considered 


a collection of the most remark- 
able events which signalized the last 
moments of the kingdom of Gass 
Itis not on one hand, to be deem - 
a romance, nor on the other a on 
history ; but something between ee . 
Truth, indeed, is not oa a ” J 
sought after by the author, and the 


reconuted 
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recounted without exaggeration ; but 
yet the recital is not altogether ques- 
tionable, because it is often extraor- 
dinary, and even improbable, The 
facts here detailed, have all actually 
occurred, and evidently apperiain to 
the times in question, although they 
are somelimes embellished by the 
imagination of the writer. We are 


frequently presented with a true and. 


lively picture of the hostilities, the 
manners, the passions, the vices, and 
the virtues of thissingular people. The 
most famous warriors, the most ce- 
lebrated beauties of the court of Gre- 
siada, appear by. turns in those affairs 
of gallantry which generally ended in 
n duel, Sometimes a Spanish cheva- 
lier challenges the bravest of the 
Moorish warriors; all burn for the 
combat, which is decided by let, and 
he on whom it fal!s repairs full of 
joy to his apartments, to prepare him- 
self for some memorable exploit. 
While he is getting ready his arms, a 
page brings him, on the part of the 
beauty whom be adores, and by whom 
he is tenderly beloved, a pesnon, or 
banner, richly embroidered by her own 
hand, and which is covered with cy- 
phers and love devices. The cheva- 
lier receiving it with transport, iminie- 
diately adorns the end of his lance 
with this emblem of affection, which 
is to him a pledge of victory. At 
length the hour of combat is an- 
nounced, and the Alhambra resounds 
with the noise of trumpets and cla- 
rinets. ‘The combatant then leaves 
the city, and advancing into the plain 
of Grenada, there encounters his 
heughty adversary, who also marches 
to the sound of warlike instruments. 
Meanwile the queen, and all the 
ladies of the court seated in their bal- 
conies, beeome spectators of this noble 
combat. ‘The two gallant opponents 
now advance against each olher with 
fury, and deal about deadly blows ; 
ali that address or strength can achieve 
isemployed both in the attack and 
defence ; every heart is moved, more 
especially that of the. young Moorish 
or Christian virgin, who in secret 
adores her brave knight. The en- 
gagement is not always deadly ; nay, 
it frequently occurs that the con- 
queror finding his rival ready to faint 
through fatigue and wounds, gene- 
rously holds out his hands, and invites 
him to stop the unequal combat. it 
is then that the two. heroes, precipi- 
tating themselves jn each other's arms, 
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vel, 


swear an eternal friendshi 
they joiw their 
amidst the unanim 
boih parties, 

At other times, the combat i$ More 
serious, for a troop of chevaliers sali 
out of the city at the head of a litt) 
army, and go in quest of the § as 
niards. The two hostile bodies ol 
length behold and meet each other ; 
a terribie action ensues, ‘in which the 
vulgar warriors fight in the crowd 
and triumph or perish without glory. 
the bravest knights of both nation 
single each other out, and engage in 
single combat. After this, on their 
return from battle, and even from a 
defeat, the Arabians were accustomed 
to repair to a festival, and every 
knight engaging in the Zambras or 
Morisco dances, where love and plea. 
sure alone reigned, thus happily forgot 
the occurrences of the day. All 
their adventures, whether of gallantry 
or of war,were celebraied in romanecs, 
which flying from mouth to mouth, 
in process of time became so many 
aulhentic traditions, and it is from 
these, that the present work has been 
compiled. The original author wasa 
Moor of Grenada, and therefore, itis 
not to be much wondered al, if he 
should prefer the Mahemetans to the 
Christians, and consequently inclive 
rather to the former than to the latter. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

‘* Voyages dans l’Amerique Meridion- 
ale,par Don Felix D’Azara, &c.” Tra- 
veils in South America, by Don Felix 
de Azara, commissary and command- 
ant of the Spanish linuts m Paraguay, 
from the year 1781 until 18015 cov. 
taining a geographical description ot 
the river La Plata; the history of the 
discovery, and conquest of these cour- 
tries ; pamerous details relative to ther 
natural history, as well as the savage 
nations that inhabit them; a recital ol 
the means employed by the Jesails to 
subject and civilize the natives, &. 
&c: Published trom the author's 
manuscripts, with a notice relative to 
his life and his writings, by C. A. 
Waikenaer; enriched with notes by 
G. Cuvier, perpetual secretary of the 
Class of Physical Sciences of the 
stitute, &c, To which is added, the 
natural history of the birds of iyi 
guay, and La Plata, by the same yc 
thor: translated from the Spanish. 
ginal, and augmented with hp 
of notes by Sonini; accompanicé ¥ 


an atlas containing twenty-live j L 


Nip, after whic) 
Fespective friends, 
OUS acclamations of 
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tyols. 8vo. Printed at Paris 1809, 
and imported by Mr. De Boffe, Nassau 
streel. ; 

in the course of a short introduction, 
the author details his reasens for vi- 
siting America on board a frigate com- 
manded by Dor Joseph Varela-y-Ulloa, 
and two other naval officers in the 
srvice of Spain. He then relates 
that his employments on his arrival 
naturally induced him not only to re- 
pair to, but to note down his observa- 
tions relative to the various provinces 
through which he travelled. As the 
country was for the most part flat, he 
was generally enabled to form arrideal 
line of march, between two different 
latitudes, by means of the compass; 
but on other occasions, he employed 
two men on horseback, who were de- 
tached in succession to given distances. 
To determine the exact position of the 
rivers, these were navigated by Don 
Felix de Azara in person; particular! 
the Paraguay, which he followed al 
the way from Jauru; the Parana, 
the Tiete, the Yesui, the Tebicuary, 
the Gatemy, together with part of the 
Aguaray, &c. were all explored, and 
great care was taken to mark the 
points of intersection with other 
streains. After detailing the names 
and the labours of his assistants, our 
author proceeds to notice various col- 
lateral sources of information, Among 
these he enumerates the archives of 
the Assumption, Buenos Ayres, Cor- 
rientes, and Santa-Fé. He then men- 
tons the memoirs of Alvar Nunez 
Cabezade Vaca, who in 1542, received 
orders to complete the conquests al- 
ready made; and the famous work of 
Herrera, towards the conclusion of 
the 16th century, ‘* who without 


knowing any thing of the country, 


transmitted to Madrid those communi- 
cations which bear his name.” Schmi- 


dels visited South America, in quality 


of a simple soldier in 1535, and wrote a 
history of what he had seen, in Ger- 
mad; Barco-Centeners, a priest of 
Estremadura, repaired tifither in 1573, 
and afterwards composed his Argen- 
fina, or history of the river La Plata, 
oo from its first discovery until 

581. 

Ruy-Diaz de Guzman, born in Pa- 
raguay in 1554, in 1612 transmitted a 
Manuscript account of ‘* La Argen- 
tina,” to the duke of Medina Sionia. 

zaus, so well known for his history 
of the Jesuits, also composed an ac- 

MonraLy Mac, No. 208. 


count of Paraguay, and the river De 


la Plata: the latter was 
alone 

corrected by one of the fathene a 
Guevara, ** a person equally diminu- 
live in body and mind;” and at the 
expulsion of the order of Jesuits a 
manuscript history of this country + 
ee in the 
va. 


In addition to all these oucht to be 
mentioned the manuscript works of 
Don Tadeo Haenk, who employed ma. 
ny years in travelling over South 
America. He confined his labours 
however, to the natural history of the 
province of Cochambamba, and its vi- 
cinity, and was brought from Germany 
by the Spanish government, expressly 
for that purpose ; a memoir drawn up 


by him serves as an a 
present work, cee 


The author commences vol. 1. with 
an account of the climate and winds, 
which prevail in this extensive ferri- 
tory, the southern limit of which is 
the Strait of Magellan, a portion of 
the Cordillieras on the west, the coast 
of Patagonia on the east, and the 
country under the paraliel of sixteen 
degrees towards the north. These li. 
mits include a very irregular surface, 
containing a portion of land equal to 
the whole of Europe, The climate 
varies with the latitude; but it is ge. 
nerally observed, that the south and 
south east winds bring cold along 
with them, while the north blows 
warm. 

‘¢ The atmosphere is always humid, 
and soils the Dealtnes every where, 
more especially at Buenos Ayres; there 
the chambers exposed to, the south 
are always damp, and generally cover- 
ed with moss, while the roofs abound 
with tufted grass, of about three feet 
in height, which is constantly eradi- 
cated every two or three years. It is 
very rarely that the vapours condense 
to such a degree as to form mists or 
fogs; the sky is clear and serene, and 
I have been told that snow never fell, 
except once at Buenos Ayres, and even 
then the quantity was but small. This 
snow produced nearly the same effect 
on the inhabitants of the country, as 
rain does on those who live at Lima. 
Hail too occurs but seldoms how- 
ever, in the storm of the 7th of Oc- 
tober 1789, some of the congelations 
were three inches in diameter. the 
annual quantity of rain Is much mare 


considerable here than in Spain ; and 
4U the 


ntry was 
college of Cordo. 
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the lightning occurs ten times more 
frequently.” 

Asto the cold, it is observed,that the 
southern hemisphere is always more in- 
tense, under the same latitude, than the 
noribern. Yet, although Buenos Ayres 
and Cadiz are situate nearly in the 
same degree of latitude, in the latter 
city, great use is made both of chim- 
neys and braziers; while chimneys are 
unknown in the former, and braziers 
but seldom recurred to. In respect to 
health, there is no country in the uni- 
verse, we are told, more salubrious 
than Buenos Ayres. Even the imme- 
diate vicinity of lands that have been 
inundated, or are generally covered 
with water, produces no bad effect, as 
with us. 

Under the head of ‘ disposition and 
quality of the soil,” we learn that the 
vast surface fornis nearly one exiensive 
plain, the whole being a_ horizontal 
level, with the exception of a few ele- 
vations, scarcely exceeding ninety 
yards above their respective bases. 
One consecuence proceeding from this 
is, that many of the rivulets, on de- 
scending from the Cordillieras, remain 
in the. plain below, . without running 
off, and, like the rains, are dissipated 
by evaporation alone. Another «ffect 
from the same cause, we are told, is 
this, that artificial canals can never be 
einployed to water the country, and 
because there is no descent, water- 
mills are of course unknown, 

Another consequence of a very flat 
country, we are told, is an abundance 
of lakes, with an extensive surface and 
a small depih of water; and this ac. 
tually occurs in all cases without ex- 
ception. The famous lake of Los 
Xarayes is very large at one period of 
the year, and spreads its waters all 
around ; but at other times itis en- 
tirely dry, and filled with aquatic 
planis. Even in the times of the in. 
uudations, it is too shallow to be na- 
vigable. 

As to the soil, the massive rock 
which forms the substratum ot these 
countries, is covered with a thin layer 
of earth: this consists chiefly of clay, 
which assumes a black appearance on 
the surface, from the decayed vegel- 
ables that accumulate there. Sand 
abounds in many places, and the little 
hill, called Cerrito-Colorado, to the 
south of the river La Plata, is e.tirely 
foriued of a fine species, capable of 
being used in hour-glasses. 


U nder the head of ‘* salts and mine. 
rals,’’ we learn that towards the nerth 
the cattle eat with great avidity, ap 
earth called barrero, which sheath in 
ditches, and is of a very saline taste 
This is sometimes devoured to such 4 
degree, as to occasion indigestion, and 
sometimes death. In the Brazils too 
notwithstanding. the fine pasturage it 
is impossible to rear stock without salt 
and this commodity is so absolutely 
necessary, that it is brought on pur. 
pose from Europe. There are whole 
nations, however, in those territories, 
to whom salt is still unknown; but they 
are supposed by our author, to supply 
the want of it, by means of fish and 
wild honey. 

In a flat country, minerals never 
abound. At the village of Maldonado, 
a few grains of gold are sometimes 
found in the sand of the rivulet called 
San Francisco: but the quantity is too 
small to pay for the expence of search- 
ing after it. In the plains of Monte 
Video, there were certain appearances 
which seemed to denote the existence 
of asilver mine; but on an experiment 
being made, the deception was disco. 
vered. It is considered as probable, 
however, that there are actually mines 
of gold afd precious stones in the 
chain of mountains called San Fer- 
nando, as well as in those denominated 
the Moxos. 

‘*] shall here describe a rare phe- 
nomenon of nature: it consists of a 
singular and unique block of native 
iron, flexible and malleable, but ex- 
tremely hard. This mass contains a 
large portion of zinc, and on this ac 
count remains in_ high preservaticn, 
notwithstanding the variations of the 
climate. It is 13 palmos in length, by 
8 in height, and in the whole, contams 
624 cubic palmos. J am incapable of 
explaining the origin of this mass, avd 
1 am inclmed to think that it is as an- 
cient as the world, and has been leit 
proces in its present state by the 


rand of the Creator.” si, 
$ 


There are three considerable rivers”, 


enumerated aud described in Chap. lV, 
besides innumerable _rivulets 


1! 





* 1, he Paraguay, anciently denom 
nated Payaguay, which rises im the moul- 
tains termed Sierra ded Paraguay. ' 

2. The Parana, the sources of which 
are inthe n-ountains termed Goyazes. 

And, 3. The Uruguay, which has beeo 
traced to the yicinity of the jslaod of St, 


Catharine, ‘ 
springs. 
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springs. The course of these large 
prits mie m 
hodies of waters is directed towards the 
south, whence M. D’Azara concludes, 
that the torrid zone, or the environs of 
the equator, is more elevated than the 
southern temperate zone, and we are 
told that the course of the river of the 
Amazons proves the same fact. 

As to the vegetable productions, 
they depend a good deal on the tem- 
perature of theclimate. The plains in 
general are observed to exhibit a 
great degree of sameness; but on the 
appearance of hills, a considerable va- 
riety takes place. On those spots sub. 
ject to occasional inundation, the 
plants grow higher and more luxu- 
riaat: in some humid. positions wild 
rice is frequently discovered. One ge- 
neral remark is made by all travellers, 
and that is, that in those pasturages 
frequented by herds of cattle, the high 
and luxuriant herbage is soon replaced 
by a fine turf. On the other hand, in 
the spots frequented by man, a varicty 
of new plants calculated for human 
subsistence, are insensibly introduced. 
We are assured, that on all the way 
from the river La Plata to the Strait 
of Magellan, not a single tree exists ; 
nay, nota bush isto be seen. Insome 
parts near the frontiers, a few viznazas, 
or large wild carrots, are to be found; 
and also some chardons, which are ga- 
thered for the purpose of making fires. 
Such is the deficiency of fuel, that 
bones and the fat of animals are often 
employed for this purpose. ‘The wood 
for building houses, constructing car- 
rages, wagzons, &c. is brought from 
Paraguay. 

We are assured, however, that the 
wood of this province is less combus- 
tible than that produced in Europe. 
The tree called tartare does not emit 
any flame, and consumes without ap- 
pearing to be on fire; little or no ashes 
are left, and the odour is very disa- 
greeable. The Urunday-Pita, which is 
red, must be worked befure it becomes 
dry, as all iron instruments, on being 
applied to it ina green state immedi- 
ately lose their edge. The espinillo, or 
yandubay, like the former, is almost 
‘ncorruptible when laid in the earth ; 
and when first eut produces a strong 
and ardent flame. 

The medicinal plants found here, 
are the rhubarb, the canchalagua, the 
calaguala, the ceterac (doradilla) the 
consouda (suelda consue’da) &c. The 
Pita forms an excellent substitute for 


hemps itis even stronger and better 
adapted for cables, as it never rots in 
water. On the other hand it is not 
so flexible, and therefore not so easily 
managed. 

f Paraguay, corn only yields four. 
fold; at Monte Video, the increase is 
in the proportion of twelve to one ; 
and sixteen at Buenos Ayres: this is 
exactly double in respect to the har. 
vests of Old Spain. The grain, how. 
ever, is but half the size. The vine 
was formerly cultivated in an exten. 
sive manner in the neighbourhood of 
the city of Assumption, and the town 
of Mendoza still furnishes 3,313 bar- 
rels of wine; while that of St. John 
sends 7,942 barrels of brandy to Bue. 
nos Ayres and Monte Video. But the 
inhabitants, we are told, are extremely 
lazy, and “government obliges them by 
force to cut and gather in the harvest. 
In addition to this,” itis added, the 
Spaniards have begun to imitate the 
Negroes, and the Indians, who care 
but little for wine, and prefer bran- 
dy.” 
In the provinces of Paraguay, and 
among the missions of the Jesuits, the 
sugar-cane and cotton are cultivated, 
although both of these commodities 
suffer considerably from the cold. They 
are, however, destitute of machinery, 
anddo not at preseat produce suffi. 
cient for the consu nptton of the coun. 
try. The oranges are excellent, the 
pears are not very good, and the cher- 
ries still more indifferent. The ap- 
ples are admirable at Monte Video, 
and indifferent at Buenos Ayres, while 
at Paraguay they are unknown. 

As to insects, they are said te be 
innumerable. Bees of all kinds abound 
here ; they are divided into seven dif- 


~ ferent species, the greatest of which 


are double in point of size to those of 
Spain, while the smallest docs not 
equal, in point of bulk, one-fourth of 
the common fly. None of them sting, 
and all of them manufacture honey 
and wax. The former of these cone 
sists of a sirup, resembling white 
sugar; the latter is of a deeper yel- 
low, and softer than that produced io 
Europe; the inhabitants are auac- 

wainted with the art of bleaching it. 

There are no less than twelve dif- 
ferent kinds of wasps; butterflies also 
abound, both by mght and by days 
ants are numerous, and differ greatly 
from those of Europe; fleas make 


their appearance in Paraguay, a 
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the winter alone. A species of itch 


seems peculiar to the inhabitants, for 
in-each pustule a white insect nearly 
of the size of a flea is produced; 
these are extracted by means of nee- 
dies. 

Chap. VIII. Contains an account of 
the frogs, vipers, lizards, &c. Our 
author heard but one frog croak ia 
the same manner as those of Spain, all 
the time he remained in America. At 
Chaco, many of them weigh several 
pounds weight; asmall species utters 
cries like a child in distress; a third 
kind is found only on branches of 
trees, and the thatch of houses. 

Vol. Il. commences with an ac- 
count of the Indian nations, of this 
portion of the world. Don Felix de 
Azara observes, that the descriptions 
of the conquerors of this country, as 
well as of the missionaries, abound 
alike with exaggerations, as they 
were intended solely to recount their 
prowess, and convey a high idea of 
their own labours. Some of them 
are accordingly described as Anthropo- 
phagi; others are represented as using 


poisoned arrows; while the ecclesi- 


astics, from the figures cut on their 
pipes, the'r bows and their clubs, im- 
mediately pronounced that they had a 
religion, and that this religion must 
of course be paganism. ‘The same or- 
naments areeimployed, we are told, at 
the present day but for amusement 
alone ; and it is here confidently and 
broadly asserted, that the native In- 
dians have not any religion whatso- 
ever. We are assured that they 
usually speak in a lower tone of voice 
than the Europeans, and instead of 
making great use of their lips as we 


do, speak chiefly through the nose and — 


the throat. The chiet nations are, 
1. The Charruas. 
2. The Chanas. 
. The Yaros. 
- The Minuanes. 
. The Pampus. 
. The Aucas. 
- The Guranys. 
8. The Nuaras. 
9. The Ninaquiguilas, 
10. The Guanas. 
11. The Mebayas. 
12. The Payaguas, 
13. The Siacuas. 
14. The Sarigues. 
The Cacique, or chief of the last 
of these nations, was personally known 
te our author, who estimated bis age 


was already married, 


at 120 years. ‘‘He told me that he 


and consi 
as a leader, when the foundations 


the cathedral of the city of Assum 
tion were laid. He possessed ali his 
teeth, which were equally white and 
as evenly arranged as those of an 
European at the age of twenty-six his 
sight only was enfeebled; but oat 
withstanding this he rowed, fished. 
and acted like all the rest. The first 
time I beheld him, he was seated on 
the ground, and naked; in short, he 
conducted himself on all occasions like 
his brethren. 

‘<The Cacique of the Payaguas, like 
the other chiefs, possesses no pecu- 


liar authority, and exhibits no dis. 


tinctive marks whatsoever; he pei. 
ther receives tribute nor services. The 
nation is governed by the assembly, 
which meeis at sun. set, but possesses 
no power whatsoever to ob ige any 
to an involuntary act; for the Paya. 
gua is absolutely free, knows no ine. 
quality of ranks or conditions, with 
an exception to the Cacique, whose 
power is of no manner of conse- 
quence.”’ 

We are further told, that among 
the Indians, no festival or diversion is 
known, but what is accompanied with, 
and indeed consists of drunkenness. Qn 
the day dedicated to intoxication, they 
eat nothing, but on the other hand 
they drink an enormous quantity o! 
brandy; they are aceustomed indeed 
to mock the Spanish drunkards, who 
take food on similar occasions, because 
this occupies a portion of the. sto- 
mach, which might be filled with 
liquor. ‘The young men, however, 
never taste brandy, and the women 
but seldom. At all debauches, the 
drunkard is accompanied either by bis 
wife or friend, who conducts him lo 
his hut, and lays him down to rest. On 
these occasions the men never recil 
to arms to avenge a. quarrel ; aud ne 
ver insult the females; the latler, 
however, as with us, when by acci- 
dent in a similar condition, constantly 
revile ali around them. . 

Those confined by maladies, appe 
to be treated with but little kindoes: 
All the nourishment received by the 
sick consists of warm water, fruit, of 
some other trifling article, and if = 
are not speedily cured, they aban - 
them entirely, and suffer rah a 
perish. They also hold dead a 
in such horror, that they never Pit 
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any one to perish in a hut: pre- 
apt to the supposed period of their 
death they take them by the legs, and 
drag them to the distance of ahout 
fifty paces. They then leave them 
there, withea hole dug behind, for 
their evacuations ; and having lighted 
a fire, and placed some water within 
their reach, all persons immediately 
retire. After this, they approach them 
frequently, but not to examine or 
to speak to them, their intention 
being merely to discover if dead or 
not, 

The author now before us fur- 
pishes the curious and inquisitive rea- 
der with a variety of other interesting 
details. The Patagonians, concerning 
whom so much was formerly said and 
written in this country, are described 
as superior in point ef size, to the or- 
dinary standard of mankind, but not 
as giants. 

In Vol. Il. we are also presented 
with an interesting account of the 
conduct of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 
aud a new light has been thrown on 
their motives, as well as the causes 
of their success. Much interesting 
matter is also furnished, relative to 
the original discovery and conquest 
of the country. M. De Azara finding, 
on his return to Europe, that the Spa- 
wards had been generally condemned 
by us, on the score of cruelty to the 
natives, recriminates on the conduct 
of the English to their unhappy slaves 
in the colonies. 

On the whole, this is a most inter- 
tsling production, and it is accompa- 
hied with many admirable engravings 
ol rare aud curious animals. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

“* Notice sur P. Ferry, &c.’’ Notice 
relative to the celebrated Pauli Ferry, 
Pastor of the Church of Metz.” 

Paul Ferry was born in the city of 
Metz, February 24, 1591, aud his fa- 
inily was a respectable one, having 


_addicled iiself to the department of 


justice for many years. At 19, his 
own virlues aud talents were fully 
developed, and after studying theology 
at Montauban, he became a minister 
im the place of his nativity, in 1610. 
He was the most eloquent and atfect- 
ing preacher in the whole province ; 
his advantageous height, his venera- 

le air, and his apposite gestures, Con- 
ferred new charms on every thwng he 
said. He was called Bouche d’or,. and 
les deux yeux de Veglise de Metz,” (the 
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golden mouth, and the 
the church of Metz). sons 
Papas to Guy Patin, 
of the reformed clergy, who 
gained over by the C rdinal de Rich. 
leu, for the express purpose of unit. 
ing the two religions, and received 
an annual pension of 520 crowas. 
Bayle indeed denies this; but when 
it is recollected, on the one hand, that 
he was the friend of Bossnet, who 
composed his first work for the ex. 
press purpose of refuting Paul Ferry’s 
catechism, and had many cenferences 
with that celebrated prelate, for the 
express purpose of preparing the re. 
union of the reformed and Lutheran 
churches in France, there seems to be 
some probability in the supposition. 
In addition to this, it cannot be de- 
nied, that the latter, although a con- 
troversial writer, was always a friend 
to peace, and being desirous to put 
an end to the divisions among the 
protestants, he kept up a correspon- , 


eycs of 


he wasone 


dence during 20 years with thepastor 


Jean Dure, who thea negociated the 
re-union of the reformists in Germany. 

Paul Ferry died at Metz, Decew- 
ber 27, 1669, and in his. bladder were 
found more than 90 stones, which 
proved to be the cause of his death. 
At the age of 79, he seemed to live 
only for his feliow-citizens, for he 
never discontinued his preaching, unti! 
his existence ceased. Theee children, 
the issue of two marriages, survived 
him, and be himself was considered 
pot only as the pastor, but the father 
of his flock, Philippe engraved bis 
portrait, and placed the fullowing dis- 
tich below it. , 
‘© Tales si multos ferrent bec sacuia’ 

Ferry, 

‘In Ferri saculis aurea sacla forent.” 

The following is a list of his 
works; 

1, Les premieres aeuvres poetiques 
de Paul Ferry “ers &e. we 
1611. pp. 235, 8vo. Me was ently 
when = wrote this, and he concluded 
with the following significant words ; 
‘ Sat ludo nugisque datum.” 

9. Scholasti orihodoxi specimen, &c. 
yeneve, 1616. 
* 3, Le dernier Désespoir de la Trad 
tion contre I’ Ecriture ou est amplemen! 
réfuté le livre du P. Frangots Verou 

ite, 1618. 
eee d'Histoire sur le Dis 
cours dela Vie, et de la Mort de« 
Saint-Liviery &c. 1624. .. Via 
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5. Vindicie proscholastico ortho- 


- doxo adversus Leonardum Petinum, 


Jesuitam, &c. 1630. 

6. Catechisme general de la Reforma- 
tion de la Religion preché dans Metz. 
Ledan, 1654. The two principal pro- 
positions in this work were; first, that 
the reformation was necessary ; and 
secondly, that although formerly the 
Roman church was sufficient for sal- 
vation, yet this was no longer the 
case, since the reformation. 

7. Funera! orations, of Louis XIII. 
published in 1643. and Anne of Aus- 
tria in 1666, together with prayers, 
which have been praised by Bayle. 

8. Reponse al’ Histoire de la nais- 
sance, du progres, et de la decadence 
de l’Heresie de la Ville de Metz: this 
consists of 3 vols in folic ; all in ma- 
nuscript. 

9. Quelques autres Traités MSS. 
outre une infinite de Sermons onze 
cents entre autres de comptes faits 
sur la seule Epitre aux Hébreux. 

‘* Eloge de Boissy d’Anglos, &c.”’ 
An Eulogium pronounced by the Se- 
nator Count Boissy d’Anglas, president 
of the Class of History and Ancient 
Literature of the Institute, a Com. 
mander of the Legion of Honour, &c. 
&c. &c. ever the tomb of his col- 
leacue M. de Sainte Croix. 

‘¢ The Institute of France, in render- 
ing to M. de Sainte Croix the sad and 
painful duty which we are now ful- 
filling towards him,” sayshe, *‘ does 
not merely acquit its own debt; it 
deplores a public loss; and the regrets 
J am charged to express, are not yours 
alone, but those of all men worthy 
of appreciating great labours, or re- 
vering the noble virtues. It is not 
in this funeral mansion, where all the 
social di: tinctions for ever disappear, 
amidst the eternal night of the tomb, 
where all the efforts on the part of 
vanity, to preserve some few traces on 

a marble equally perishable with it. 
self, only serves to make the nothing- 
bess of man still more conspicuous ; 
» + « itisnot, I say, in this asy. 
lum of death, that I dare recal the 
birth of M. de Sainte Croix as one of 

the motives of yourregret; . . . 

if 1 remark that it was illustrious, it is 

but to praise him, for having escaped, 
notwithstanding this, from all the se- 
ductions of rank, from all the lures 
of ambition, from all the caresses of 
fortune, merely to follow the instinct 
vf bis genius, and to prefer the real 


glory he aimed at, to all the 
which was to be derived aan 
ancestors. 

‘* Born in one of those portions of 
France, where the eye is incessant! 
struck with the magnificent m2 
of grandeur, which in oheying the 
common law has disappeared from the 
earth, but the ruins of which have 
survived twenty centuries, to inflame 
the heart and elevate the soul, M. de 
Sainte Croix was early fascinated with 
the imperious desire to explain the 
object which atiracted his notice. He 
accordingly became an antiquary on 
beholding the finest monuments of an. 
tiquity, and an historian as well asa 
learned man, in the saine manner that 
La Fontaine became a poet, and Cor. 
regio a painter - by one of 
those sudden inspirations, which in- 
forming man of his strength, and com. 
municating the secret of his genius, 
oints on the career to which nature 

as destined him. 

** In a short time, the ancient idioms 
became equally familiar with his na. 
tive tongue ; im a short time, his own 
researches,enlightened by the flambeau 
of criticism, conducted him across the 
ocean of time, and rendered him, in 
some degree, the contemporary of 
past ages; from that moment, the 
most distant antiquity bad no longer 
any mysteries for him, or the night of 
time any more shadows. The learned 
portion of Europe, justly prizing his 

yenetration and acquirements, in him 
behold one of those who could add to 
the mass of her discoveries. While 
still young, he was reckoned among 
the most distinguished of his country- 
men, and the Academy of Belles Lettres 
whose labours you have continued, 
while you have revived its glory, 
after several times bestowing crowmss 
hastened to admit him as one of its 
members, Seated along wiih the most 
able and enlightened persons of his 
time, some of whom advanced be- 
fore him to the tomb, while others 
for the advantage of letters, still ho- 
nour the third class of the Institules 
M. de Sainte Croix acquired new a 
formation in return for what he nga 
self communicated ; his emulation e- 
creased with his knowledge, - is 
merous productions soon s¢ 
renown. ; that 

‘“« But it sometimes happeos in 
great erudition may be wanting 
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little advantage: itis the same with 
learning as with riches, for it is less by 
‘tgextent and its mass, than by its 
employment, that it merits our es- 
teem, It is not sufficient to collect 
facts and dates, or to explain monu- 
nents; it is necessary that a philoso- 
phical spirit should connect the scat- 
tered rays of knowledge, guide them 
towards one common end, and thus 
ive them an useful direction. It 
was this that constituted the great 
merit of the colleague whose loss we 
now bewail. He was not alone ad- 
mirable, on account of bis profound 
netralion and his extensive know. 
edge; but also by the happy appli- 
cation of the result of his labours, he 
knew how to aggrandise every thing 
of which ‘he treated, and to render 
every thing discovered by him useful. 
It sometimes happened, that a sub- 
ject which seemed scarcely susceptible 
of a short dissertation, in his hands 
afforded materials for a great work. 
It was this, that in appearing to treat 
only of the historians of Alexander, he 
himself actually became the lumi- 
nous and profound historian of one of 
the most brilliant epochs of ancient 
times, and one of the greatest men 
which any age has produced. 
‘‘Frudition in him seemed only a 
secondary quality, which he employed 
for no other purpose than to render 
his other merits more conspicuous, 
and to fortify or to extend the medita- 
lions of his-mind: he often at one and 
the same time employed his pen in 
political economy, in ‘the sciences of 
government and of law. At one time 
his genius retraces the fate of the co- 
lonies of ancient nations; he developes 
ina methodical manner the true prin- 
ciples of the. social institutions, and at 


the same time exposing the motives of 


the founders, he preseuts memorable 
examples and judicious lessons for 
futurity, At other times he repro- 
duces the spirit and character of the 
religion of Crete, and we think that 
We are reading Montesquieu. The 
Conditions which produced a federal 
union among certain of the states of 
reece, are traced by his elegant per 
with the same ability as if they had 
been laid down hy one of our best pub- 
ICists,°? 

The naval power of England, also, 
we tad, became au object of his re. 
searches; and he wrote the history of 
it, we are told, with equal justice, im- 
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partiality, and profoundness, ¢* He 
val cilieete ee from that ri. 
¢ secrets of its prosperi 

and presented the means to Cristi’ 
and the genius of snatching from it the 
sceptre, by means of which it has but 
too long swayed the empire of the 
seas.” In addition to this, he cast a 
philosophic eye over the religions of 
ancient nations, and toa certain 
explained the mysteries of paganism, 
which have given birth to so many 
systems, and awakened so many ¢on. 
jectures. But while the learned men 
in Europe applauded those labours 
which the Institute honoured with its 
approbation, the indefatigable M. de 
Sainte Croix was employed in new re- 
searches: he was content with all the 
world but himself. 

* The fatal malady which ravished 
him from us, at length interrupted his 
efforts, and he died regretting his ina- 
bility Lo finish it according to the new 
plan he himself had formed, that, to 
adopt his own words, ‘ he might 
found his glory on some legitimate 
pretension.” 

*¢ Educated, as it were, inthe basom 
of antiquity, M. de Sainte Croix ap- 
pears to have adopted its noble charac. 
ters he might have been taken for a 
scholar of the Portico, if he had not 
evinced so much indulgence, and for a 
disciple of Plato, had he possessed 
less simplicity. He was austere in his 
manners, modest in his conduct, with- 
out any other ambition than that of 
glory, without any other passion than 
that of virtue. He did not possess an 
affection that was not pure, a senti- 
ment that was not generous; his mind 
was noble and elevated, his heart be. 
neficent, and replete with sensibi- 
lity. 

“ But, alas! end it is cruel to repeat 
it, this excellent man, so worthy of es 
teem, veneration, and attachment, was 
not uniformly happy; for glory is not 
happiness, and renown itself is often no- 
thing more than a splendid bauble. 
These cannot cure the wounds of the 
mind, or replace the inestimable mo 
piness of private life. Without y rt 
he was a happy husband, and when his 
eves were closed for ever, his hand still 
squeezed the hands of a beloved wife ; 
but he was unfortunate as a father, 
for he beheld his children snatched 
from him in the flower of their youth, 


d he exclaimed, “1 have peopled 
only the tomb, but 1 console myself 


with 
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with thinking, that I shall soon de- 
scend thither myself!’ He has de- 
scended, surrounded by your regrets 
—accompanied with the sorrow of all 
—followed by the public esteem. He 
has descended with all the courage that 
philosophy could inspire, with all the 
resignation that religion alone pro- 
duces: he died at once like a sage and 
a Christian. 

‘* May he, inthat Heaven in which 
he had such an entire reliance, rejoin 
the objects of Iris love, and experience 
in that territory which has now com- 
menced for him, the reward of sixty 
years replete with virtues!” 

‘* Eloge Historique de M. Lassus, 
&c.”” The historical Eulogium on M. 
Lassus, pronounced before ihe Institute 
in 1809, by M. Cuvier. 

Peter Lassus, librarian and secre- 
tary to the Institute, as well as pro- 
fessor of pathology in the School of 
Medicine, and consulting surgeon to the 
emperor, was born at Paris on the 
kith of April, 1741. His father was 
also a surgeon of reputation, and he 
himself being destined to the same 
profession, svon became demonstrator 
of anatomy to the Academy of Sur- 
géry. Having obtained great repu- 
tation, he wasiominated in 1771, sur- 
geen in ordinary to Mesdames Victoire 
and Sophie’ de France, daughters of. 
Louis XV. 

Being called in soon after to bleed 
Madaine Victoire, he punctured the 
arm twice without effect, on which all 
the courtiers exclaimed, ** that it was 
horrible!” and hoped that he would 
be instantly dismissed with ignominy. 
But the princess was more generous as 
Well as more wisc; she recollected the 
lady during the time of Louis XIV. 
who being wounded to death by her 
surgeon, bequeathed him a pension, 

because she justly imagined that no 
other patient would ever call him in; 
and as her highness was let off more 
easily, so she also was more liberal. 

Not deeming it proper to retain M. 
Lassus about her person, slice yet ena- 
bled him to purchase the place of 
Lieutenant de premier Chirurgien du 
Roi « Paris, in 1779, and thus a man 
who had not been considered proper 
for a subaltern employment at court, 
was placed at the head of the surgical 
department of the capital, and M. 
Lassus, who might have been ruined 
by the accident just alluded to, was 


o 
— 


indebted to it'as the chi 
his future fortune and Bae 5 ~ 

His benefactress, on the other oF 
was not without her reward, for Lae 
sus, with a gratitude but little com. 
mon in courts, became attached to her 
fortunes, accompanied her and 
suite to Italy, and resided with them 
for a considerable time at Rome. At 
Jength the operations of the French 
armies, rendering the employment of 
good aud skilful SUrZEOHs necessary 
he was recalled by Fourcroy, and no. 
minated to a conspieuous situation ip 
the New School of Medicine establish. 
ed in the capital. While occupying a 
chair there, he published his ** Med}. 
cine Operatoire,”’ and his ‘* Pathologie 
ren: for the use of his pu- 
pils. 

His conduct in respect toa French 
princess has been already noticed, and 
it ought not to be here omitted, that 
being left by the death of his father 
the sole support of a mother and two 
sisters, he determined from that mo- 
ment never to have any other family, 
One of these sisters could not survive 
his loss, which occurred after a severe 
malady of only a few days continu- 
ance, and followed him soon after in 
1807, to the grave. 

MISCELLANIES. 

** Tableau Historique & Pilttores- 
pe de Paris, &c.”? An Historical and 

icturesque Description of Paris, from 
the Time of theGauls tothe presentDay. 

This superb work, in which every 
part ofthe French metropolis is at 
once described and engraved ina 
splendid manner, is published in paris, 
or livraisons. No less than six dif- 
ferent plans of Paris, and some hun. 
dreds of fronts, views, aud elevations, 
are contained in these expensive Vo- 
lumes. 

“© Lettre A. M. Cl. Xav. Girault, 
juris consulte, &e.”? A Letter to M. 
Cl. Xav.Girault, a lawyer, and ancient 
magistrate, ex naise of Auxonne, &. 
relative to his historical notice col 
cerning the ancestors of Jacques-Be 
nigne Bossuet, and the place of his 
birth. ; 

M. Girault having discovered in the 
parish register of Auxonne, the entry 
ofthe birth of Benigne Bossuet, who 
was born in 1597, thought that this 
Benigne could be no other 
father of the celebrated Jacques Be- 
nigne Bossuet, bishop of Meaus. << 
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iaz once conceived this opinion, it fol- 
lowed almost of course, that the hi- 
shop himself, whom. all the biogra- 
hers had described as a native of 
Dijon, must have necessarily apper- 
tained to the fam:ly established at 
Auxonne, and in all probability saw 
the licht there. 

The present letier is written expressly 
on purpose to refute this mistake, and 
it is here proved, that the celebrated 
prelate was son of Benigne Bossuct, 
by Marguerite Mochet. that he was 
bora and resided at Dijon, and that the 
marriage between his father and mother 
was celebrated there, on the 25th of 
February 1618. It further appears from 
authentic documents, that the birth of 
the bishop took place, Sep'. 27, 1627, 
and that this branch of the family had 
been settled at the same ploce during 
two centuries and a half. One thing 
further is worthy of notice, and proves 
the simplicity of former times, for al- 
though the Bossuets for many years 
filied the principal places in the magis- 
tracy of Dijon, yet they resided in a 
little house in the Place of St. Jean, 
No. 1290, which consisted only of a 
single room on a floor, and now serves 
forthe shop of M. Coquet who keeps 
a library there. 

“ (Euvresde V.Turgot, Vinistred Fiat, 
Xe.” The Works of M. Turgot, a mi- 
nister of state, preceded and accom- 
panied with memoirs and notes relative 
to his administration aud literary la- 
bours, 9 vols. 8vo.—The first of these 
volumes contains a life of this ilius- 
trious man, together with a general 
preface to the succeeding ones, The 
second volume includes the period be- 
tween 1749 and 1754, and we here find 
a variety of discourses pronounced by 
him, as well as a letter to M. Baffon, 
On his Theory of the Earth, a Disser- 
tation on the Theory of Languages $ 
two Letters on Toleration, &c. The 
Sd is dedicated to his principal phi- 
losophical works, anterior to the pe- 
riod when he became intendant: the 
4th contains the letters written he- 
tween 1751 and 1765; the Sth consiss$ 
of Memoirs respecting the Distri- 
bation of Wealth, tie Interest of Mo- 
hey. &c. it also includes a proposal for 
establishing éureygusx de charite in every 
Parish. In the 6th we are presented 
with a variety of papers relative to the 
art "| " 

of government; the 7th, 8th, and 
9th coniain, 1. Letters addressed to the 

Moxtaty Mag. No. 208. 
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King; 2. Proposals for the Free (i 

Jation of Grain; 3. the Redeem 
held out to other Branches of Com. 
merce: 4. Oservations on the heet 
Means of raising the Taxes, with By- 
ceptions in behalf of the Poor: §. 
Fdicts concerning thesuppression of Of. 
fices; 6. Police Laws: 7 Rncourage. 
— to be given to Hospitals, &, &e. 

** Relation de I'Rsclavace, &¢.” 
A Relation of the Slavery endured by 
an Old French Merchant, during his 
Detention at Tunis, as delivered by 
himsel:, to the late M. Golland. ’ 

“s I left my native country,” says 
he, ‘* at an early period of my life, 
before I had completed my education, 
and was sent to sea for the express 
purpose of learning navigation. I ac- 
cordingly visited ail the coasts of Spain, 
Italy, Syria, and Egypt, as well as 
many parts of Barbary, until hoving 
attained my 17th yeanduring the late 
wars in Candia, | shut myself up in 
the besieged city along with my rela- 
tion, M. Bonnet. Never did any place 
experience greater privations; never 
did cilizens expose themselves to 
greater dangers, than those experienc 
ed during the contest with the Tarks; 
and 1 myself was obliged to repair to 
the breach every time the ringing of 
the bell indiezted an assault, 

‘Having in the mean time purchased 
a vessel, | became her commander, and 
thinking to enrich myself like many of 
my countrymen, by carrying provisions 
to the besiegers, 1 made an effort of 
this kind, which proved a very ad- 
vautageous voyage. It so happened, 
however, that just al the very moment 
I had carried asecond cargo thither,the 
Venetians surrendered the place to the 
enemies of Christendom, and | was 
obliged to retire without bemg abie to 
dispose of my cargo. 

Ov our return home we were pursu- 
ed by two corsairs, which we discover- 
ed soon after doubling Cape Bon ; 
these pursued, pillaged, and stripped us 
ofevery thing,and carried us into Funis. 

«< Oo our arrival, 1 was presented to 
my new master, Bhadjy Mehemoned 
Khodjah, a renegado, whose Christian 
name was Don Philip, he having re 
sided a considerable time in Spata. 
this occasion, in conformity to my 
instructions, | kissed the hem of hue 
robe, and was well received by him, 


for although “~~ up every night po 
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the Pagnio, or public prison, yet I 
did not labour during the day time 
like the other slaves. 

«| soon perceived. that the end of all 
this wos to convert me, for he one 
day promised if 1 turned Mabomedan, 
to make me captain of a vessel carry. 
rying °0 pieces of cannon, He at the 
same iime hinted, that whether I was 
willing or not, he eould have the cere. 
monial part performed by his own bar- 
ber, for a couple of aspers. It is but 
justice, however, to add, that on see- 
ing me firm in my faith, he desisied in 
all attempts to make me change my 
mind, either by force or by entreaty. 
Nay, he took a great fancy to me, and 
pe ceiving that | was an expert sailor, 
permitted me to go in one of his ves. 
sels on a cruize, during which L was in 
continual hope of our being captured 
by some ship of war appertaining to 
the Christian powers. 

** ] was disappointed, however,for we 
took several prizes, and on our return 
my master informed me, that he in- 
tended to keep me at home, for the 
yore: of assisting him in fitting out 

is cruizers. This resolution, by de- 
priving me of all hope, seemed to be- 
reave me of my only consolation: but 
on learning that without my skill and 
excriions, the whole crew would have 
perished during a slorm, he altered 
his intentions and consented to my 
departure, 

** Redjeb-Reis, our commander, also 
exhibited great kindness tov ards me, 
and although | have seen many of the 
captives torn to pieces, and sometimes 
murdered with the whip, vet it is but 
justice to add, that 1 was always treat. 
ed with peculiar complaisance. As our 
vessel was stationed at the Port of 
seus, we had a considerable journey 
ever land, and during the march, I 
found that seventeen Christian slaves 
were oxuctly of the same mud as my- 
self, and wanted but a jeader and a 
favourabie opportunity to rake their 
escape. Soon after our arrival, 1 teok 
care to seize a joriuuate conjuncture, 
and after examiniag the prison in 
which all the Christians but myself 
were contined durmyg the pi-hi, I 
perceived au Opening, through which, 
by means ot a hile ‘abour, they were 
ensbled to ferce their way to the 
back, 

**At the dead of the night I repaired 
to the cuts» of the place where they 
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Mere detaucd, aud on a signal being 


given, we repaired to the sea side 
eaving behind us a Greek bound to. 
post, who preferred chains to free. 
dom. : 
‘On being unanimously chosen their 
leader, I put myself at their head, and 
seizing ou the oars and _ provisions 
which I had prepared, I commanded 
Maltesc, who was an excellent swim. 
mer, ‘0 repair on board an empty 
shallop, which was at anchor about 
thirty yards from the shore. After 
cuiting the cable with a knife which 
he carried between his teeth, be then 
brought her as close as possible to the 
spot where we then were. 
‘¢ A'i this being achieved in the course 
of a few minutes, we immediately 
embarked. on board, and found the 
vessels loaded with raisins, carefully 
stored in earthen jars, which we mis. 
took for sleeping Turks, and struck at 
repeatedly with our knives. We then 
hoisted sail, and at break of day found 
ourselves at some distance from the 
port; but to our great sorrow we dis. 
covered that we were pursued by se- 
veral armed galleys. A fresh breeze, 
however, enabled us to outstrip our 
enemies, and we soon after had the 
eood fortune to discover and be taken 
on board of a Genoese man of war. 

‘© After a variety of adventures,! se- 
parated from my companions, and 
reached Cassis, the place of my nat 
vity. All the inhabitants ran down to 
the water side on my arrival, and ! 
was almost stifled with the embraces 
of my relatives and friends. Among 
the rest, was my aged mother, who 
presente d my wife to me. 1 bad been 
married to her but three months be- 
fore my departure on that fatal voy- 
aze which rendered me al once 4 
beggar and a slave, and | was actually 
unable to recognise her, for she had 
become considerably more tall, avd 
was much more beautiful than be 
fore.”’ é 

“ Les Bienfaits de la Religion Chre- 
tiepne, &c.”’ The benefits of the 
Christian religion, translated from . 
English of Edward Ryap, Vicar 0 
Donoughmore. pre 

The work of this Irish divine has 
been well received in France, and . 
himselt has been gredtly complimen 
ed as a learned and able champion 10F 
Christianity. 

‘* Blogies de Tibulle, &c.” The 
Elegies of Tibullus, translated inte 
French verse, by C. J. Mollevant. 
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In the first edition, the author was 
blamed for the introductory passage 
to the first Elegy of the second book, 
vis. 

«« Cérds, ceins ton beau front de tes gerbes 
dorées, 

« Occupons-nous des Dieux, livrons-nous 
au repos, 

« Et que l’agile main delaisse les fuseaux, 
&c.” 

He has therefore changed the whole 
in the present version : 

“Vous tois qui m’approchez, prenez part 
a mes chants : 

Snivant le rit ancien, purifions les champs. 

Viens Bacchus; & ton front suspends la 
gtappe mure ; 

Cerds, orne d'épis Por de ta chevelure ; 

Sillons, reposez-vous ; reposez, laboureurs; 

Laissez le soc oisif; et que, paréz defleurs, 

Vos taureaux, le front libre, a leur créche 
remplie, 

Permettént, aux autels, que chacun s’hu- 
milie. 

Bergéres, dans ce jour réclamé par les 
Dieux, 

Feartez du fuseau vos doigts religieux. 

Toi, dont Vénus bier couronna la ten- 
dresse, 

Fuis les Dieux, fais ! ou crains leu fondre 
venceresse.” 


‘€ Notice litteraire sur M. Jean- 
Francois Feraud, &c.’’ A Literary 
Notice relative to M. Jean Francois 
Feraud, grammarian, and Member of 
the Academy of Marseilles, by his col- 
learue M. Casimer Raftan. 

Jean F. Feraud was born at Mar- 
seilles, April 17,1725. His father was 
a surgeon, and he studied under the 
Jesuits. at the College of Belsance. 
As he displayed great ardour forstudy, 
he was admitted a member of this ce- 
lebrated order, and afterwards became 
Professor of Grammar and Rhetoric in 
the University of Besancon. No soon-¢ 
er had he embraced the ecclesiastical 


life, than he renounced the Muses, 


aud gave himself up entirely to the 
study of theology and scholastic phi- 
losuphy. 

Having contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Marned Father 
Pezenas, founder of the Observatory 
at Marseilles, iu conjunction with him 
he translated Dyche’s English Diction- 
ary, under the title of Mouveaur Dic- 
lionaire des Sciences et des Arts. The 
editors of the Encyclopaedia opposed 

© printing of this work, fearing 1 
Might either rival their labours, or do 
jury to their interests. 
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In 1762, M. Feraud was banished 
along with his brethren. « The sinal 
for the general proscription of the Je- 
suits was viven by the court of Franc e 
and in a short time, all the sOverecicrns 
of Europe replied to this appeal, and 
contributed to a reaction commanded 
by the opinion of the age, of the se- 
cular aszamst the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity.” After residing some time, how- 
ever, in the Comtat Menaissin, he was 
suffcred to live in Provence, where he 
mnt 9 a work on the Proveucal 
aiguare, 

In consequence of the French Re. 
volution, M. Feraad was once more 
expatriaied, *‘for his religious Opinions 
could not ply under alaw, which pre. 
tended to dictate orders to men’s con- 
sciences,” 

After remaining some time at Nice 
and Ferrera, he was permitted to re. 
enter France in the year 6. and died 
on the 8th of February 1507, ia the 
83d year of his age. 

‘* Notice Historique, &c” Histo. 
rical Notice, relative to the mos es. 
teemed Race: of Arabian Horse., by 
M. Venture, late professor of the 
Turkish language at the School of 
Oriental Languases.” 

The Arabs, we are here told, pos- 
sess three stiperior races of horses, 
the first race is termed Die/fr, the 
second Manatryeh, and the third 
Saklaoruyeh. The three next, are of 
an inferior order, viz. the Sakers, the 
Turkmanyehs, and the jorbeichan:, 

The Djelfy race is repuied among 
the Syrians of Arabia, to be the first 
and most estimable, although sone 
few prefer the Manakryeb, whe are 
deemed stronger and more capable of 
fatiguc. Bot are to be fonnd anong 
the tribes who encamp and roan 
through tie territories of Acre, Na- 
zareth, Yatka, Raman, Jerusalem, and 
Ghazah. A good coit is worth aoout 
1¥0 dollars at the end of the first,a id 
from 150 to £00 at the conciision of 
the second year; at three or four years 
old it will prodice about 3000. 

The Sakiaouvyeh race, artsy {rom 
the junction of the Djelfy aaah 
with a Saklaodvyeh, Saker, or Turk- 
manyeh mare, is ‘ess valuable, toey 
are not to be found in the gone 
tries as the furmer, and ae ona y 
sold for one-third less. The 5 cers, 
so termed from the tribe neared 
them in the environs of Acr2 auc ae 
li ig orous, bat less supple and 
ilee, are vig , alert 
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alert than the former: a pew colt, 
at the end of a year, will produce 
about 80 dollars. The Turkmanyeh 
race, so called from the ‘Turkman 
Arabians, are to be found near Alep- 
po, and some are carried to Damas- 
cus, Tripoli, &c. They are good, and 
even handsome, but have been con- 
sidered as somewhat less valuable 
than the former. The price, how- 
ever, is nearly the same, the difference 
being in opinion,rather than in money. 
In addition to all these, there are 
two others, one of which is called 
Madeloumi, ant the other Musmar ; 
they are produced by means of a 
mare of the three first races, and a 
Guedye) horse ;. in other words a stal- 
lion of no family or pretensions. 
The foals accordingly, although good, 
are in less esteem, aud produce no 
more than two-thirds of the sum paid 
for those of a superior race. 

** Obseivations surf le Voyage en 
Grece, &c."’ Remarks on Bartholly’s 
Travels in Greece, during the years 
1803 and 1804. 

The French have been induced 
by policy to vaunt. the accomplish. 
wents of the Greeks, and deem them 
worthy of being withdrawn from the 
interested protection of the Russians, 
and the cruel bondage of the Turks. 
The work under consideration, is cou- 
sidered asa libel on the character of 
thai nation ; and the German author, 
alihouch he is allowed to have vi- 
sited Greece, is yet accused of being 
ignorant both of its language and its 
topography. The celebrated Phar- 
salia, is termed by Bertholdy, Farsa, 
although that town is at this day 
Known by the appellation of Phersala, 
His *: Present State of the Civilization 
of Greece,’”’ is contrasted with works 
written by Dr. Coray on the same 
subject ; and the altack onthe ofli- 
ciovs hospitality of the patriarchs, 
primates, and distinguished ecclesi- 
astics, which is said to spring from 
the love of mouey alone, is attempted 
to be ridiculed, and even contra- 
dicted. A physician having felt the 
pulse of a corpse, the head of which 
was concealed, and pronounced a 
speedy cure, this incideut has caused 
the traveller, it seems, to term ail the 
medical practitioners charlatans or 

uacks. We are assured of two facts 
Irom iuis publication, both of them 
teresting, although the one is of a 


private, aud the other of a public na. 





ture ; in the first place, we ate taught 
to believe, that in every villa 

throughout Greece, there is q school 
for the instruction of youth Mains 
tained at the common expence of the 
inhabitants ; and in the next, that all 
the Catholic priests are taken uuder 
ihe immediate protection of France 
throughout the Levant, which has in. 
duced the Turks to prohibit Marriages 
between the Catholics and Greeks, 

** Gallerie de Hermitage, &.” The 
Gallery of the Hermitage, containin 
enzraved prints of the finest pictures 
which compose that collection; with 
an historical Description, by Camille of 
Geneva, a work patronised by his 
Imperial Majesty Alexander |. and 
published by Labensky at Peters. 
burgh. The Hermitage was the oc. 
casioual residence of the late Empress 
Caiherine If. in which she spent her 
happiest hours, and which she em. 
bellished at an immense expense. While 
the gardens abounded with the rarest 
productions of nature, the apartments 
displayed the most finished efforts of 
arts. But it was chiefly paintings 
which were prized by her,and for these 
all Kurope was searched, and every one 
who possessed good pictures, was cer- 
tain in her Imperial Majesty to find 
a liberal purchaser. Among ethers, 
the Houghton collection was bought 
from the Earl of Orford, and after 
having long adorned this country were 
transmitted to St. Petersburg; a cir- 
cumstance considered as a disgrace lo 
an opulent uation, which permuted it- 
self io be outbid by a sovereign, am- 
bitious alike to excel in arms, aud pa- 
tronise the fine arts. st ws 

The prints now under consideration, 
are of the 4to size, and by way of fron- 
tispiece we find a portrait of her Im. 

eperial Majesty, after which follow 
45 engravings from the originals of 
the first masters of the different 
schools, accompanied by 123 pages of 
deseription, in French and Russian. 
This is the ore valuable, as the gal 
lery has been hitherto rather celebra- 
ted than known, the present being the 
first account of it ever published. 

Of the Italian ~ i od 
two pictures by Raphael, one 
senting a Holy Faroily, and the other 
Judith after he had slain Holophernes. 
There are two also of Albano, one 
which has for its subject the Anout- 


ciation; aud the other, the Rape of 


TT , st. Ca a 
Europa. ‘The marriage of 5 i 
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rine, andthe Virgin offering her ho- 
som to the infant Jesus, are by Corre- 
io: the three following were painted 
by Salvator Rosa, 1. Democrites and 
Protagoras ; Ulysses and Nausica ; 
persons at play. From the pencil of 
Guido Rheni, we have the Doctors 
of the Church in consultation, and 
the Adoration of the Shepherds ; from 
that of Aunibal Carrachi the Virgin 
aud Infant, with a Jesus bearing the 
Cross; from that of Andrew del Sar- 
to, the Visitation. andthe Virgin and 
Child. We have also, a Holy Family 
by Leonardo de Vinci, another by 
Domumichino, a dead Christ by Paul 
Veronese, a portrait of a man by Gi- 
orgini, the Cyclops by Lucus Giordano, 
and a Virgin and Child by Berochio. 

Of the French school we have tive 
of the best pictures by Nicolas Pous- 
sin. 1. Tancred succoured by Hermi- 
nia. 2. Armida and Reynado, 3. A 
Holy Family. 4. Moses striking the 
rock and producing water; and, 5. 
The Continence of Scipio. There 
are also two pictures by Lesueur, re- 
presenting the death of St. Stephen, 
aid Darius ordering the lomb of Ni- 
tocris to be opened. Claude Lorrain 
has oue, of Jesus aud his disciples in 
the road to Emmaus: and Bourdon’s 
Perseus and Andromache is also eu- 
graved for the present volume. 

The Flemish and Dutch schools 
have furnished the following, 1. Ro- 
man Charity by Rubens, the portrait 
of Francois Sneyders and his wife ; 
that of Jean-Vander-Vower, and the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas by Vandyke. 
The Sacrifice of Abraham, and a Holy 
Fainily by Rembrandt; a Huontsman 
before a Cottaze by Paul Potter, and 
a Dutch Morning by Mieris. In ad- 


dition to these, is the celebrated Rée- 


Pose in Egypt, by Murillo, of the Spa- 
nish school, 
The description of the pictures by 


Camille, is written with precision on 


one hand, while his judgment on 
the other is equally just and pro- 
found, in addition to this, he has 
added biographical notices relative 
fo the great masters. According to 


his idea, the following are the capi- 


al Pieces in the preseat collection. 
1. Jesus Christ, by Paul Veronese. 
2. The Doctors of the Churca ia 
Consultation,by Guido Rheui. 
_3+ Jesus bearing his Cross, by Aa- 
aibal Carrache, 


4. The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian 
by Vandyke, torether with ! 

5. The Portrait of Jean.Vander. 
Vower by the same artist, 

6. Armida and Rinaldo, with 

7. Moses in the act of striking the 
Rock, by N. Poussitt, ) 

8. The Death of St. Stephen by Le. 
Sueur. And 

9. Democrites and Protagoras, by 
Salvator Rosa. 

* Dissertation sur I’Echicite, &c." 

Dissertation cuacerning electrical Ma- 
chines, Galvanism, Burning Mirrors, 
&e. 
The author of this little volume 
introduces a varidiy of curious parti- 
culars, but on the whole they are ra. 
ther ingenious than novel. In respect 
to electrical machines, which occupy 
Part I. many of our literary productions 
might have afforded interesting materi. 
als,and rendered his work far more va. 
luable. He indeed mentions that Beyer 
attempted to improve their construc. 
tion, by the addition of a pvinted 
piece of platina, which was exempt 
from oxydation; but he never once 
alludes to the experiments in this 
country, tending to a comparative 
estimate of the superiority ot pointed 
instruments over balls. In a large 
building, ke thinks that the termina- 
tions of the conductors ought to be 
within ten metres of each other. 

The second part, contains oaly three 
articles : - 

1. Galvanic electricity ; 

2, Magnetism ; 

And 3. Light, with which he con- 
cludes,as being the most diticult of the 
whole. Under tire last of these heads, 
all the recent discoveries are to be 
found, and we are also presented with 
the theory of that optical deception, 
termed the phantasmagoria, which 
some years since astonished many of 
the veople of this metropolis. lt is 
stated that the imaginary approach 
of the supposed plantom — 
from the vradual developeneal ot the 
firure, which circumstance serves to 
convey an idea both of action and ap- 

unalton. 
ae F9p know, it bas been —— 
ed, that Archimedes set fire _ e 
Roman fleet, by means a vow 
The author isof vpmion, that this 


} usable but provarle, all 
eet war ‘ranted being to employ 


aad ion of several plane 
the combiied acti mirrors ; 
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mirrors; ‘* and this celebrated geo- 
metrician,” says he, ‘* has afforded us 
sufficient proof, that he was capable 
of such an idea.” 

‘“‘Father Kircher,” we are told,‘* was 
the first person who conceived the no- 
tion of substituting in the place of a 
concave mirror, several smooth ones, 
so disposed, that the rays of the sun 
being reflected from their surfaces, 
should converge towards one common 
point. He employed only five of these 
mirrors, but these were placed in such 
adirection, that the concourse of the 
rays took place at more than 32 me- 
tres, 5, (100 feet), distance, and he 
found that the heat was nearly insup- 
portable.” This philosopher reasoned 
thus: “if five mirrors produce such a 
great effect what would one hundred 
do, provided they were arranged ina 
similar manner.” The heat would be 
so great, that every thing must be 
consumed and reduced to ashes.* 

‘© Several ingenious men,” it is 
added, ** have since undertaken a va- 
riety of experiments of a similar na- 
ture; but as pieces of polygonal 
mirror, erected at the Jardins des 
Plantes, in 1747, in conformity to an 
idea suggested by the celebrated Buf- 
fon, surpasses every thing of this 
kind hitherto attempted, whether we 
consider ihe grandeur of its effects, or 
the ingenious contrivance and con- 
struction of the machine.t This mir- 
ror consisted of one hundred and sixty- 
eight glasses, susceptible of motion in 
every direction, so that it was pos. 
sible to fix it at any degree of incli- 
nation. The result was that to the 

whole could be given a form more or 
less concave, while the focus might be 
contrived in such a manner, as to 
uuite an immense number of rays, 
and produce an intense heat. This 
mirror burnt wood at 65 metres (200 
feet), melted metals at 14 met. 5, (45 
fect), and its author was persuaded, 
that by multiplying the glasses, the 
same effect might be produced much 
further off.” 

Upon the whole this is a collection of 
considerable merit, as it comprehends 
the history and progress of the sciences, 
and may prove singularly useful to 
such as are so well acquainted with 





* Kirker Ars Magna Lucis et Umbra, 
lib. x. p. 88S. 

+ Buffon, Hist. Nat. ed. in 12mo. 1774, 
Supplement IL, p. 141 et suiv. 
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the French language, as to compre 
hend its technical Phraseolovy. it 
must be recollected, however, that t 
is Only meant as au elementary hook 
NOVELS, ROMANC 8, &e, 

*¢ Alphonze ou fe Fils Natyrel.” 
Alphonzo or the Natural Son; py 
Madame de Gealis, 2 vols. tomo, 
Paris, 1809.—Imporied by J. De Bowe 
Bookseller, Nassau street, Soho, 

Madame de Genlis is one of the 
most celebrated novel writers of the 
present age, and it is but doing her 
justice to say. that with a considera. 
ble share of ingennity, this lady has 
always united a laudable atteniion to 
morals. She tells us in her preface 
‘s that were virtue a mere matter of 
conversation, secret vice and myste. 
rious crimes would be seldom attended 
with any disastrous consequences; 
but this not being the case, every 
bad action is always attended with un- 
happy results, aud every instance of 
disobedience to the divine law is 
constantly followed, either sooner or 
later by pernicious consequences. Vice 
destroys every thing,” it is added, 
‘Seven the sentiments of nature; it 
produces nothing, but misery and dis- 
order in society, while virtue alone 
can maintain harmony. I have ae- 
cordingly endeavoured in the present 
work to develope those truths, not by 
argument, but by striking examples. 
Ihave wished to conduct the heroes 
and heroines of this romance, to )ap- 
piness, by contraining their passions 
and exhibiting to them the danger of 
leaving the path sketched out to them, 
by a sense of duty, in order to resiga 
themselves to the enthusiasm of ima- 
ginary virtues, and fantastic preten- 
sions.” 

The first chapter introduces us to 
the acquaintance of the dest society at 
Besancon in France ; or at least what 
was accounted the first in a country 
town, anterior to the revolution. The 
Marchioness de * * * is represented 2 
a rich dowager of forty years OM, 
who possessed one of the best houses 
in ali Franche-Comté. She a : 
daughter twenty years of age, © f 
caied at the convent of Panthemon, 
and they bad both returned from 
Paris, and opened their houve to di 
their acquaintance, in order to C* 

; dels of the ladies 
play themselves, as modets ee 
of Versailles, and thus exh 
marked superiority over such ol ® 
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arrear, in respect to the manners as 
well as the dress of the court and ca- 
pital. a ; 

The principal object of scandal, was 
the arrival of a lady in that neighboar- 
hood, who lived along with her uncle 
and his son, and as she was both beau- 
tiful and accomplished, it may be 
easily imagined, that but few compli- 
ments were paid, either to her face or 
talents. Melanie, for this happened to 
be her name, was tall and elegant. 
She joined tothe grace of a Creole,— 
for she was a native of the West In- 
dies—a very considerable degree of 
personal perfection ; her features were 
regular, her eyes piercing, her mouth 
small, her teeth white, and her hair of 
ashining auburn. ‘There was an air 
of timidity and melancholy, however, 
in her countenance, which notwith- 
staudmg her youth and graces, in- 
Spired an idea of reserve. Dormeuil 
herunce, had been ru‘ned in conse. 
quence of some unforeseen misfor- 
tunes that occurred in the island of 
St. Domingo; but a sufficiency re- 
mained to enable him to maintain the 
station of a gentleman, in a pretty 
littie house, where an elegant sim- 
plicity reigned, and where his niece, 
andthe young Alphonzo, who was cal- 
led his son, constituted the whole of 
hishappiness. Alphonzd was a young 
man of good education and excellent 
parts; but his character was impe- 
tuous and fiery, so that while his vir- 
tues and accomplishments promised 
to render him not only an amiable, 
but an accomplished man, his temper 
Was calculated to lead him inio maay 
errors, 


Notwithstanding the whole family, 


consisting of thosé thrée persous were 


desirous to avoid company, yet Melvil, 
a centleman of large fortune m the 
neighbourhood, was to introduce him- 
self, and soon after declared his pas- 
sun for Melanie ; but his pretensions 
were secretly opposed by Alphonso, 
who was himself in love, and with 
the same object. 

This young man being desirous of 
entering into the ariny 2s an officer, 
determined to have an explanation of 

is precise situation and pretensions, 
and soon learned, to his inexpressibic 
confusion, that he was a bastard, and 
Consequently inadinissible during the 
existeuce of the ancient monarchy! 
Notwithstanding this, he throws him- 
self soon after at the feet of Melanie, 

2 


y to inexpressible surprise and 
confusion, declares herself his daa 
ther! He now attempts to make 
away with himself, but is prevented 
by the arrival of Melvil, who learns 
the fatal secret, and finding that his 
mistress was a mother, and yet un- 
married and innocent, he is iore 
altached to her than ever. 

We find from her story, that she 
was born in St. Domingo; that her 
mother died immediately after; and 
that she was educated by an aunt, both 
pious and virtues, yet entirely igno- 
rant of the world. When only seven 
years of age, her father repaired to 
Europe, and in the luxurious and de- 
bauched city of Paris, soon squan- 
dered away the whole of his fortune. 
Durmg his absence and that of her 
uncle Dormeuil, when only thirteen 
years of age, she was prevailed on 
to go to a ball, given in the capital 
of the island, by a new governor; 
and as her aunt was extremely old, and 
sibject to a disease that soon brought 
her to the grave, she was confided to 
the care of a friend. The Count D’O!- 
mene, nephew to his excellency, hav- 
ing been captivated with her opening 
charms, waited upon her at her owe 
house, and by means of a letter 
from her father, relative to some colo~ 
nial business, obtained her confidence. 
Although his person was odious to her, 
yet she was obliged to listen to bis ad- 
dresses, which were not however 
of an honourablenature. Yet, having 
obtained the conseut of her aunt, who 
was unable to make the necessary 12- 
quiries, and suborned Sanite a female 
slave, by means of a purse of money, 
and a rieh embroidered handkerchief, 
the cuunt proceeded in his guilty ca- 
reer. At length he was introduced 
into the bed -chain ber of the beautiful 
Creole, during the aight, and she 
having been stupified by means of a 
powerful potion, the crime was per 
petrated, and tHe ravisher fled. 

A long illnesd followed this execra- 
ble deed, and the young lady, soo 
after ber recovery found she was with 
child. On this,the Negro who bad bech 
accessary to her dishonour, od 
ing detection ynavoidable, and ef 4 
ing the fury of the uncle — ’ 
who was on his voyage home from 
France, took poison aud expired io 


great agonies. ‘1 immedi 
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ately sold the plantation, and collecting 
the wreck of his fortune which had 
been ruined by the imprudence of an 
only brother, now no more, he carried 
his niece to an obscure quarter of the 
island. There she was delivered of 
Alphonso, with whom they both came 
to Europe, and immediately on their 
arrival at Paris, the exasperated uncle 
sent a box of jewels, with the follow- 
ing letter to the seducer, who proved 
to be a married man, and by his fa- 
ther’s death had now become duke 
D’Olmene : 

“* Take back these dishonourable 
and detested presents, and if you are 
pot to the full as cowardly as you are 
wicked and base, repair to-morrow 
morning by break of day to the great 
alley in the wood of Vincennes. As 
the offended person, the choice of 
weapons appertains to me, I shall be 

rovided with pistols, and intend to 
ave nb other witness than my negro 
servant. 

** I now inform you, that the guilty 
slave corrupted by you, attempted to 
expiate her crime, by means of a 
voluntary death, and while expiring, 
loaded you with her maledictions. 
God, the avenger of premeditated 
crimes, will doubtless, sooner or later 
fulfil the last wishes of that unfortu- 
nate wretch.” 

They accordingly met at the time 
appointed, and at the first shot, the 
West Indian wounded his adversary in 
the left shoulder. On this, the Duke 
fired his in the air,on which Dormeuil, 
surprised at such an act of gene- 
rosity from such a base character, ex- 
claimed, ‘1 shall no longer admire 
valour, since it can ally itself to such 
odious vices.” 

Melvil, who was a man of great in- 
fluence, now undertook to make a 
suitable provision for his young friend 
Alphonso, and finding bim duly qua- 
lified, he presented him to the new 
ambassador to the court of Vienna, 
with whom hewas to livein the capacity 
of secretary. He proved to be a dis- 
sipated courtier of high rank and pre- 
tensions, who enjoyed bigh favour at 
Versailles, and was one of the richest 
noblemen in France;—in fine, he 
proved to be the Duc D'Olmene. 

On being established in this family, 
Alphonso svon found himself treated 
with great haughtiness by the Duchess, 
while her husband received him al- 
Ways with a marked but cold civility. 





His niece Hermenia, was, 
fully sensible of the merit 
young secretary, and she 
bim to the count D’Olmene.b, 
ed husband. This noblemah 
long ignorant of the Preference, and 
being at once proud and impetuous 
after upbraiding Alphonso as a bag, 
tard, he challenged him to single com. 
bat. A duel accordingly took place 
and the latter finding himself slight 
wounded, soon after propagated a fals 
rumour of his own death, in order to 
oblige his rival to fly to a foreicn 
country, and enable himself thus left 
master of the field, to obtain a Jarce 
estate, by means of marriage with a 
cousin whom he detested. His scheme, 
however, was frustrated by the more 
deadly enmity of the Duke, who pros 
cured a leltre de cachet to shut u 
Alphonso in a fortress for the rest of 
his life! 

At this critical moment, Melanie 
hearing of the misfortunes of her son, 
instantly repairs to Paris, procures an 
interview with the Duke, accuses him 
of perfidy and ravishment, and obtains 
an order for the enlargement of her 
son. No sooner, however, had she 
left the hotel d’Olmene, than this atro. 
cious noblemen representing her asa 
woman of the town, to the lieutenant of 
the police, procures an order for her 
confinement. But by the sudden ar- 
rival of Melvil from England, and the 
interposition of Herminie, both the 
lady and son are restored to freedom, 
while the Duke is disgraced and disho- 
noured. Soon after, this, the latter is 
obliged to give an account.of the for- 
tune of his ward during her minonity, 
and becomes reduced to beggary by 
the restoration of large sums of mo- 
ney which he had squandered in debav- 
chery. On the other hand Melvil and 
Melanie are immediately married, and 
all the parties worthy of being render- 
ed happy become sv, ’ 

On the whole, this is an interesting 
novel. Itis to be observed, however 
that it contains a severe satire 00 
the ancient nobility, while it discloses 
all the horrors of a despotic govern 
ment, such as France, unhappily st 
is! 

“<Sur les Gardins, &c.” Transla- 
tion of a Chinese work on Garvesh 
originally writen by Baron de Be 
senval. > 

Let others build palaces to conce 
their chagrin, or dispiay ther 
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as for me, I have created a soli. 


nitv; 
tude, in order to amuse my leisure 
hours, and converse with my friends. 


gweaty acres Of land have proved 
sufficient for the completion of my 
design. In the midst is a large hall, 
where I have assembled five thousand 
volumes, for the purpose of interro- 
cating wisdom, and conversing” with 
antiqttity. ; 

Towards the south is a saloon, in 
the midst of waters, formed by a little 
brook, that descends from the side of 
yonder weslera acclivity. They form 
a deep and capacious basin, whence 
they expand in five branches, like the 
claws of aleopard These are covered 
with innumerable swans, which swim 
about and enjoy themselves on all 
sides. Onthe margin of the first of 
these, where the stream precipitates 
itself in the form of caseades, rises a 
steep rock, the top of which is curbed 
so as to resemble the trunk of an ele- 
phaut, this supports a batcony, whence 
may be enjoyed the fresh air of the 
evening, or the rubies with which 
Aurora crowns the rising sun, Contem- 
plated at ease. 

The second branch soon divides it- 
self into two canals, which take a 
serpentine direction around a gallery 
bordered with a double terrass adorned 
with festoons, which are férmed by 
means of a thousand different kinds 
of jasmines, roses and pomegranates. 
The western branch, bending im form 
of abow towards the north, forms a 
little island. The banks of this isle are 
bedecked with sand, shells, and peb- 
bles, all of different colours: one part 
18 planted with evergreens, another is 
ornamented with a cabin composed of 
reeds, and thatch, such as is generally 
used by fishermen. ~~ or 

The two remaining canals,seem, by 
turus, to seck for and fly from each 
other, while following the dectivity 
of a flowery meadow, to the fresh- 
hess and verdure of which they not 
a little contribute. Sometimes they 
leave their course, to form little sheets 
of water amidst the turf; at other 
times they quit the level of the 
field, and descend in narrow currents, 
to dash against a labyrinth of rocks, 
Which dispute their passaye and cover 
them with foam. 

To the north of the grand saloon 
are several jittle sumimer-houses pla- 
ced without art, some on little hillocks, 
Which rise above the rest, exactly 

Montury Mag. No. 208, 


es,&e. F0g 


like a mother above her chi 
Others are built on the rg 
while a few placed in the narrow val- 
ies, are seen but in part. All the 
environs are shaded by groves of 
oes Pm intersected by nar. 
' paths, into whi 

penetrates, hich the sun woree 
olain “Econom side opens a little 
aid pire into compartments, 
some of which are oval, and some 
square: these, which are sheltered by 
a wood of ancient cedar trees from 
thenorth wind, are filled with odori- 
ferous plants, salutary herbs, beauti. 
- flowers, and sweet-scented shrubs. 
Spring and the Zephyrs seem to have 
taken up their residence in this delie 
cious spot. A little plot of pomegra- 
nate, citron and orange trees, always 
decked with fruit, as well as with 
flowers, terminates the view, and 
bounds the horizon. 

On the west side,an alley of weeping 
willows conducts you to the border of 
a broad stream, which fallsat the dis- 
tance of a few paces from the top 
of acrag, become green by means of 
ivy, and coiled herbs. The neigh- 
bourhood presents nothing but a bar- 
rier of pointed rocks, fantastically 
assembled togetber, which form groups 
somewhat after the manner of an am- 
phitheatre, and appear at once rustic 
and picturesque, Below is a profound 
grotto, into which you descend by 
means of steps. Enlarging itself by 
decrees, it at length forms an irregular 
kind of vault, the roof of which 
terminates in a dome. The fight 
enters through an opening, whence 
depend clusters of honey-suckle, and 
several other kinds of vines. This 
second saloon serves as a retreat dur- 
ing the heat of the dog days. Scat- 
iered fragments of rock, or alcoves 
formed in the wall, constitute the only 
seats, A littie fountain, which springs 
out of one side of the building, fills 
the hollow of a stene, which has been 
rendered circular by accident, _and 
whence it esqgpesin little rills to trinkle 
overthe pavement. its waters, after 
having taken a thousand serpentine 
directions, all unite at length im a re- 
servoir prepared for a bath, the basin 
of which is emptied at pleasure, intu 
a little pool at the foot of the grotto, 
situate among the rocks which sur- 
round the whole habitation. —— 
rocks in their turn, are inhabited Dy 
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interest to the fishesin the little pool 

just alluded to, all the fears w ich 

they have been tormented with, on the 
art of the finny race. 

‘© How charming is this solitude !"’ 
The sheet of water,presented on every 
side, is studded here and there with 
yeed-besring islets. The largest of 
these are converted into aviaries, filled 
with all kinds of animals appertaining 
to the feathered race, and they com- 
snunicate with eath other,by means of 
litle bridges constructed some in wood 
and some in stone, partly circular and 

artly straight. When the waters 
ilies, with which the borders of the 
pond are adorned, open their flowers, 
they appear crowned with purple and 
scarlet, like the horizon of the south- 
ern seas, 

On retiring, it is necessary to as. 
cend a stair-case cut out of the living 
rock, by the labours of the pick-axe, 
abe marks of which are still visible. 
The cabinet formed at the top, has 
nothing but simplicity to recommend 
it, although, indeed, it is sufficiently 
adorned by the view of an immense 
plain, where the * Kiang winds through 
straggling villages and rice-grounds. 
The innumerable barks with which 
this great river is covered; the la- 
bourers scattered up and down the 
country, and the travellers who crowd 
the roads, all contribute to animate 
this enchanting landscape. The azure- 
coloured mountains which terminate 
the horizon, at once charm and re- 
fresh the sight. 

When J am weary of composing, 
and of writing among my books in 
the great hall, | throw myself into a 
bark, conducted by myself, and repair 
to taste the pleasures of my garden. 
Sometimes | land at the isle of the 
fishermen, and covering my head 
with a large straw hat, by means of 
bait Laliure the fishes which sport in 
the bosom of the waters, and I study 
©ur passtons in their mistakes. 

At other times, with a quiver hung 
across my shoulder, and a bow in my 
hand, I climh among the rocks, and 
there lurking like a traitor jor the 
rabbits which issue from the fissures, 
I pierce them with my arrows, at the 
entrance into their retreats. Ales! 
mors wise than ourselves, they dread 
danger, and they fly from it ! “If they 


perceive my arrival, not one of them - 


makes its appearance. 





Co a , 
A large Chinese river, 


When I walk on my parterre. it; 
re, it 
delight to call such medicinal Ime 
there as I may wish to preserve. Dogs 

one flower delight me, I seize 


wer delight me, I seize and he. 
come intoxicated with its perfumes. Is 
another drooping from thirst 1 water 


it, and its neighbours protit by m 
bounty. How often have ripe and de- 
licious fruits restored to me thot ap 
petite, of which the sight of the most 
delicious meats have deprived me? 
peaches and pomegranates are not hetier, 
pone when plucked by my hand; 
ut I myself am more pleased with 
them, while my friends, to whom | 
send baskets, seem always delighted 
to — them. Do I perceive a young 
and straggling bamboo, which 1 wish 
to encourage, I cut it, orl bend and 
interlace its branches, so as no longer 
to droop on the earth, The margin of 
the water, the recesses of a wood, and 
the terininating point of a rock, all 
serve me equally, and by turns, for 
the purposes of repose. I now enter 
into my cabinet to behold my swans 
making war on the fishes; but scarcely 
have I sat down, when | take up my 
kin,* and provoke the music of the 
neighbouring groves. ' 
The last rays of the sun sometimes 
surprise me, while considering m Si 
lence; the tender solicitudes of a swal. 
low for her voung, or the stratagems 
recurred to by a kite, for the purpose 
of carrying away bis prey. The mut. 
murofthe waters, the fluttering of the 
foliage gently agitated by the zephyrs, 
and thé beauty of the heavens, serve by 
turns to plunge me in a swect reverie. 
All nature seems to speak to my heart. 
I am lost in listening to hers and the 
night is already half spent when | 
Feach the threshold of my mansion 
Sleep alone ravishes from me those 
charins which I experience ; but. if | 
am awoke by my dreams, I anticipale 


Aurora, by beholding from the top of 


some neighbouring ervinence, those 
pearls and rubies, which she scatters 
along the path traced by the sun. 
My friends frequently interrupt my 
solitude, in order to recite their own 
works, or listen to mine, 1 associate 
then in my ainusements, The juice 
of the erape gives gaiety to our fruga 
repasts ; philosophy seasuns them, @ ' 
while the court dissolved in voluptu 
ousness,caresses calumny, forges fetters 
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* A musical instrument, common 
China, 
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and spreads snares for the subject, we 
‘uvoke wisdom. My eyes are conti- 
gually turned towards her; but alas, 
her rays never reach me but through 
the medium of a thousand clouds, 
which are sometimes dissipated, how- 
ever and that too, by a storm. 

This solitude shall serve as the tem. 
ple of pleasure. What do I say! A 
father, a husband, a citizen, and a 
man of letters. I have a multitude of 
duties to fulfil: my life is no longer 
my own. Adieu, thou, my dear gar- 
den! The love of my country, calls 
me to the capital; but preserve all 
thy pleasures, that they may dissipate 
my new chagrins, and save my virtue 
from shipwreck, amidst future afflic. 
tions. 

ee ; 
Abstract of the Report of the Select Com, 
mittee, onthe High Price of Gold Bul. 
lion. 
Coniinued from our last Magazine, 
, p. 294. : 

‘The restriction of cash-pay ments, as 
has already been shewn, having ren- 
dered the same preventive policy no 
longer necessary to the Bank, has re- 
moved that check upon its issueswhich 
was the public security against an ex- 
cess. When the Bank directors were 
no longer exposed to the incouveni- 
ence of adraim upon them for gold, 
they naturally felt that they had no 
such inconvenience to guard against 
by a more restrained system of dis- 
counts and advances; and it was very 


natural for them to pursue as before: 


(but without that sort of guard and 
limitation which was now become 
unnecessary to their own security) the 
saine liberal and prudent system of 
commercial advances from which the 
prosperity of their own establishment 
had resulted, as well as ina ereat de- 
gree the commercial prosperity of the 
whole country. li was natural for 


the Bank directors to believe, that: 


nothing but benefit could accrue to 
the public at large, while they saw 
the growth of Bank profits go band 
in hand with the accommodations 
granted to the merchants. It was 
hardly to be expected of the direc- 
tors of the Bank, that they should be 
Tully aware of the cousequences that 
might result from their pirsuing, 
after the suspension of cash payments, 
the same sysiem which they had found 
@safe one before. To watch the ope- 
fation of so new a law, and to pro- 
Vide against ‘the jijury whieh might 


‘as the noted afe- by dim 


wan tom it the, ube inte 
Bank as of the bride ee eee of the 
ink as of the legislature ; and, in the 
opinion of your committee, there is 
no room to regret that this house 
has not taken earlier notice of all the 
consequences of that Jaw. 

By far the most important of those 
consequences is, that while the con- 
vertibility into specie no longer exists 
asa check toan over issue of paper, 
the Bank directors have not per- 
ceived that the removal of that check 
rendered it possible that such an ex- 
cess might be issued by the discount 
of perfectly good bills, So far from 
perceiving this, your committee have 
shewn that they maintain the contrary 
doctrine with the utmost oonfidence, 
however it may be qualified oecasi- 
onally by some of their expressions, 
That this doctrine is a very fallacious 
one, your committee cannot enter- 
taina doubt. The fallacy, upon which 
it is founded, lies ia not distinguishing 
between aa advance of capital to 
merchants, and an addition of supply 
of currency to the general mass of 
circulating medium. If the advance 
of capital only is considered, as made 
to those who are ready to employ it 
in judicious and productive under- 
takings, it is evident there need be 
no other limit to the total amount of 
advances than what the means of the 
lender, and his prudence in the selece 
tion of borrowers may impose. But, 
in the present situation of the Bank, 
intrusted as it is with the functions 
of supplying the public with that pa- 
per currency which forms the basts 
of ourcirculation, and at the same 
time not subjected to the liability of 
converting the paper into specie, every 
advance which it makes of capital to 
the merchants in the shape of dis- 
count, becomes an addition aiso to 
the mass of circulating medium. lao 
the first instance, when the advance 
is made by notes paid in discount of 
a bill, it is eadoahiey = of 

ital, so much power Of makig pur- 
aaies, placed . the hands of the 
merchant who receives the notes: 
if those hands are safe, the operation 
is so far, aud in this its first step, 
gsety! and productive to the public. 
But as soon as the portion of cir 
culating medium, in W ich the oe 
was thus made, performs in the hands 
of him to whom it was advanced this 
its first operation as capilal, a8 sopp 
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for some other article which is capi- 
tal, they fall into the channel of cir- 
culation as so much circulating me- 
dium, and form an addition to the 
inass of currency. The necessary ef- 
fect of every such addition to the 
mass, is to diminish the relative value 
of any given portion of that mass 
in exchange for commodities. If the 
addition were made by notes convert- 
ible into specie, this diminution of the 
relative value of any given portion of 
the whole mass, would speedily bring 
back upon the Bank, which issued the 
notes, as much as was excessive. But 
if by law they are not so convertible, 
of course this excess will not be 
brought back, but will remain in the 
channel of circulation, until paid in 
again to the Bank itself in discharge 
of the bills which were originally 
discounted. During the whole time 
they remain out, they perform all the 
functions of circulating medium ; and 
before they come to be paid in dis- 


charge of those bills they have already 


been followed by a new issue of notes 
in a similar operation of discounting. 
Each successive advance repeats the 
same process. If the whole sum of 
discounts continues outstanding at a 
given amount, there will remain per- 
manently out in cireulation a corre- 
sponding amount of paper ; and if the 
amount of discounts is progressively 
increasing, the amount of paper, which 
remains out in circulation over and 
above what is otherwise wanted for 
the occasions of the public, will pro- 
gressively increase also, aud the money 
prices of commodities will progres- 
aa rise. This progress may be as 
indefinite, as the range of speculation 
and adventare ina great commercial 
country. 

li is necessary to observe, that the 
law, which in this country limits the 
rate of interest, and of course the rate 
at which the Bank can legally dis- 
count, exposes the Bank to still more 
extensive demands for commercial dis- 
counts. While the rate of commer- 
cial profit is very considerably higher 
than five per cent. as it has lately been 
im many branches of our foreign 
trade, there is in fact no limit to the 
demands which inerchants of perfectly 
good capital, and of the most pru- 


dent spirit of enterprize, may be 


tempted to make upon the Bank for 
accommodation and facilities by dis- 


count. Nor can any argument Or il- 
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lustration place in a 

More striki 
point of view the extent to mite 
such of the Bank directors, 


( as we 
examined before the committee, — 


to have in theory embraced that doc. 
tre upon which your committee 
have made these observations, ag 
wellas the practical consequences ty 
which that doctrine may lead in pe- 
riods of a high spirit of commercial 
adventure, than the opinion which 
Mr. Whitmore aud Mr. Pearse have 
delivered ; that the same complete ses 
eurity to the public against any ex. 
cess in the issues of the Bank would 
exist if the rate of discount were re. 
duced from five to four, or even io 
three per cent. From the evidence, 
however, of the late governor and 
deputy governor of the Bank, it ap- 
pears, that though they state the 
principle broadly that there can be 
no excess of their circusation, if is. 
sued according to their rules of dis- 
cout, yet they disclaim the idea of 
acting up to it in its whole extent; 
though they stated the applications for 
the discount of legitimate bills to be 
their sole criterion of abundance or 
scarcity, they gave your committee 
to understand, that they do not dis. 
count to the full extent of such ap- 
plications. In other words, the direc. 
tors do notact up to the principle which 
they represent as onepertectly sound 
and safe, and must be considered, 
therefore, as possessing no distinct and 
cerlain rule to guide their discretion 
‘in controling the amount of their 
circulation. 

The suspension of cash payments 
has had the effect of committing into 
the hands of the directors of the Bank 
of England, to be exercised by their 
sole discretion, the important charge 
of supplying the country _with that 
quantity of cireulating medium which 
is exactly proportioned to the wants 
and oceasions of the public. In the 
judgment of the committee, that isa 
trust, which it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the directors of the Bank 
of England should ever be able to 
discharge. The most detailed know- 
ledze of the actual trade of the coun- 
try, combined with the profound scl 
ence in all the principles of money 
aud circulation, would not enable any 
man or set of men to adjust, and keep 
always adjusted, the right proportion 
of circulating medium in a counlry 
to the wants of trade. When ibe 
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currency consists entirely of the pre- 
cious metals, or of paper convertible 
at will into the precious metals, the 
natural process of commerce, by es- 
tablishing exchanges among all the 
different countries of the world, ad. 
justs, in every particular country, the 
proportion of circulating medium to 
its actual occasions, according to that 
supply of the precious metals which the 
mines furnish to the general market 
of the world. The proportion, which 
is thus adjusted and maintained by the 
natural operation of commerce, can- 
not be adjusted by any human wisdom 
orskill, If the natural system of cur- 
rency and circulation be abandoned, 
and a discretionary issue of paper 
money substituted in its stead, it is 
vain to think that any rules can be 
devised for the exact exercise of such 
a discretion; though some cantions 
may be pointed out to check and con. 
trol its consequences, such as are igdi- 
cated by the effect of an excessive issue 
upon exchanges and the price of gold. 
The directors of the Bank of England, 
mthe judgment of your committee, 
have exercised the new and extraordi- 
niry discretion reposed in them since 
1797, with an integrity and a regard to 
the public interest according to their 
conceptions of it, and indeed a degree 
of forbearance in tarning it less to the 
profit of the Bank than it would easily 
have admitted of, that merit the eon- 
tinuance of that confidence which the 
Public has so long and so justly felt in 
the integrity with which its aflairs are 
directed, as well as in the unshakew 
stability and ample funds of that greai 
establishment. That their recent po- 
licy involves great practical errors, 
Which it is of the utmost public im- 
portance to correct, your committee 
are fully convinced; but those errors 
are less to be imputed to the bank 
directors, than to be stated as the 
effect of a new system, of which, 

Owever it originated, or was ren- 
ered necessary as a temporary expedi- 
Cnt, it might have been well if parlia- 
lament had sooner taken into view all 
the Consequences. When your com- 
mittee cousider that this discretionary 
Power, of supplying the kingdom with 
circulating medium, has been exercise 
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ed under an Opinion that the Paper 
could not be issued to excess if advanc. 
ed in discounts to merchants in cond 
bills payable at stated periods, and like. 
wise uuder an opinion that neither the 
price of bullion nor the course of ex. 
changes need be adverted to, as afford- 
ing any indication with respect to the 
sufficiency or excess of such paper, 
your cominittee cannot hesitate to say, 
that these opinions of the Bank must 
be regarded as ina great measure the 
operative cause of the continuavce of 
the present state of things. 

Your committee will now proceed to 
staie, from the information which has 
been laid before them, what appears lo 
have been the progressive iacrease, and 
tobe the present amount, of the paper 
circulation of this country, consistiag 
primarily of the notes of the Rank of 
Engiand not at present convertible into 
specie ; and, in a secondary manner, of 
the notes of the couniry bankers which 
are convertible, at the ogtion of the 
holder, into Bank of Fngland paper. 
After having stated the amount of 
Bank of England paper, your commit- 
tee willexplain the reasoa whieh m- 
duce them to think that the numercal 
amount of that paper is not alone to 
be considered as decisive of the ques. 
tien as to its excess: aud belore stat. 
ing the amount of country bauk paper, 
so far as that can be ascertained, vour 
committee will explain their reasons 
for thinking, that the amount of the 
country bank circulation is limited by 
the amount of that of the bank of 
Eingland. 

j. It appears from the accounts laid 
before the commuiltees por . 
affairs in 1797, that for several years 
previous to the year 1796, the aver- 
age amount of bank noles ta circu 
lation was between z 10,000,000 aad 
£11,000,000. hardly eves tating, at 
low £9,000,000, ané nol often exce +s 
ing to any great amount £11,008, 08. 

The following abstract of the seve- 
ral accounts referred to your cownt- 
tee, or ordered by your cummieiice 
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Average Amount of Bank of England Notes in circulation in 
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following years : cach of the 
Notes of £5 and ' 7 
upwards, including | Notes under £5. Toran. 
Bank Post Bills. 
£. £. £. 

yee 8 © 8 11,527,250 1,807,502 13,334,752 
1999 . « - 12,408,522 1,653,805 14,062,397 
Fee s « 13,598,066 2,243,266 15,841,982 
HOt 1. es 13,451,367 2,715,182 16,169,494 
1802 . . 13,917,977 3,136,477 17,054,454 
1803... - 12,983,477 $3,864,045 16,847,522 
1804 . . « 12,621,348 4,723,672 17,315,020 
SMUD 6 © 12,697,352 4,544,550 17,211,932 
1806. . . 12,844,170 4,291,230. 17,135,400 
1807. . 13,221,988 4,183,013 17,405,001 
$08 .. - 13,402,160 4,132,420 17,534,580 
SOUP «© «:s 14,133,615 4,868,975 19 001,890 





Taking from the accounts the last 
half of the year 1809, the average will 
be found higher than for the whole 
year, and amounts to £.19,880,310. 

The notes of the bank of England 
are principally issued in advances to 
goverument for the public service, and 
in advances to the merchants upon the 
discount of their bills, 

Your committee have had an ac- 
count laid before them, of advances 
made by the bank to government on 
land and malt, exchequer bills and 
other securities, ia every year since 
the suspension of cash payments; from 
which, ascompared with the accounts 
laid before the committees of 1797, 
aud which werethen carried back for 20 
years, it will appear that the yearly ad- 
vances of the bank to government have 
upon an average, since the suspension, 
been considerably lower in amount than 
the average amount of advances prior 
to that event, and the amount of those 
advances in the two last years, though 
greater in amount than those of some 
years inimediately preceding, is less 

than gt was for any of the six years 
preceding the restriction of cash pay- 
inents. 7 

With respect to the amount of com- 
mercial discounts, your committee did 
not thik it proper to require from the 
directors of the bank a disclosure of 
thew absolute amount, being a part of 
their private transactions as a commer- 
cial company, of which, without ur- 
gent reason, it did not seem right to 
demand a disclosure. The late go. 
yeruor and deputy governor, however, 


at the desire of your committee, fur. 
nished a comparative scale, in progres- 
sive numbers, shewing the increase of 
the amount of their discounts from the 
year 1790 to 1809, both inclustve. 
They made a request, with which your 
committee have thought it proper to 
comply, that this document might not 
be made public; the committee there- 
fore have not placed it in the appendix 
to the present report, but have returm- 
ed it to the bank. Your committee, 
however, have to state in general 
terms, that the amount of discounts 
has been progressively increasing since 
the year 17963 and that their amount 
in the Jast year (1809) bears a very 
hich proportion to their largest amount 
in any year preceding 1797. Upon this 
particular subject, your committee are 
only anxious to remark, that the larg. 
est amouut of mercantile discounts by 
the bank, if it could be considered by 
itself, ought never, in their judgment, 
to be regarded as any other than 3 
great public benefit; and that it's 
only the excess of paper currency 
thereby issued, and kept out tn circus 
lation, which is to be considered 4s 
the evil. ; 

But your committee must not omit 
te state one very important principle, 
that ihe mere numerical return of the 
amount of bank notes out in circula- 
tion, cannot be considered as at all de. 
ciding the question, whethor such pe 
per is or is not excessive. It is neces 
sury to have recourse to other tests. 
The same amount of paper may at one 
time be less than enough, and at aa 
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other time more. The quantity of cur- 
reney required will vary in some degree 
with the extent of trade; and the 
increase Of our trade, which has taken 
place since the suspension, must have 
occasioned some increase in the quan- 
tity of onr cntrency. But the quantity 
of currency bears no fixed proportion 
to the quantity of commodities; and 
any inferences proceeding upon such a 
supposition, would be entirely errone- 
ous. The effective currency of the 
country depends upon the quickness of 
circulation, and the number of ex. 
changes performed in a given time, as 
well as upon its numerical amount; 
and all the circumstances, which have 
a tendency to quicken or to retard the 
rate of circulation, render the same 
amount of currency more or less ade. 
quate to the wants of trade. A much 
smaller amount is required in a high 
state of public credit, than when 
alarms make individuals call in their 
advances, and provide against accidents 
by hoarding; and in a period of com. 
mercial security and private confidence, 
than when mutual distrust discourages 
pecuniary arrangements for any dis- 
tant time, But, above all, the same 
amount of currency will be more or 
less adequate, in proportion to the 
skill which the great money-dealers 
possess in managing and economizing 
the use of the circulating medimn. 
Your committee are of opinion, that 
the improvements which have taken 
place of late years in this country, and 
particularly in the district of London, 
with regard to the use and economy of 
money among bankers, and inthe mode 
ef adjusting commercial payments, 
must have had a much greater effect 
than bas hitherto been ascribed to 
them, in rendering the same sum ade- 
quate to 1 much greater amount of 
irade and payments than formerly. 
Some of those improvements will be 
found detailed in the evidence: they 
consist principally in the increased use 
of bankers drafts in the common pay- 
nuts of London; the contrivance of 
bringing all such drafts daily to a com- 
mon receptacle, where they are ba- 
lanced against each other; the inter- 
mediate agency of bill-brokers; and 
several other changes in the practice 
of London bankers, are to the saime 
effect, of repdering it unnecessary for 
them to keep so large a deposit of mio- 
ney as formerly. Within the London 
district, it would cestainl y appear, that 
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a smaller sum of money is required than 
formerly, to perform the sane number 
of exchanges and amount of payinents, 
tame. eral ae re 
te vrial also to observe 
that hoth the policy of the bank of En “4 
land itself, and the co "petibon of the 
country bank paper, have tended to 
compress the paver ot the hank of Ene. 
land, more and more, within Londoa 
and the adjacent district. All these ain 
cuvstances must have co-operated to 
reuder a smaller augmentation of bank 
of England paper necessary to supply 
the demands of our increased trade 
than might otherwise have been re. 
quired; and shew how impossible it is, 
from the numerical amount alone of 
that paper, to pronounce whether it is 
excessive or not: a More sure criterion 
must be resorted to; and such a crite. 
rion, your committee have already 
shewn, is only to be found in the state 
of the exchanges, aud the price of 
gold bullion. 

The particular circumstances of 
the two years whith are so remark. 
able in the recent history of our cir- 
culation, 1793 and 1797, throw great 
light upon the principle which your 
committee have last stated. 

In the year 1793 the distress was 
occasioned by a failure of confidence 
in the country circulation, and acon. 
sequent pressure upon that of Londow. 
The bank of England did not think 
it advisable te enlarge their issues to 
mect this increased demand, and there 
notes previously issued, circulating less 
freely in consequence of the alarm 
that prevailed, proved insufficient tor 
the necessary payments. In this ers- 
sis, parliament applied a remedy, very 
similar, in its effect to an enlarge- 
ment of the advances and tssues of 
the bank, a loan of exchequer bills 
was authorized to be made to as many 
mercantile persons giving good se 
curity, as should apply for theas: aad 
the confidence which this measure 
diffused, as well as the increased means 
which it afforded of obtaining bank 
notes through the sale of the exche. 
quer bills, speedily relieved the dis 
tress bots of London and the country. 
Without cilering gn opinion upon the 
expediency of the particular mode in 
which this operation was eflected, 
‘our committee think it an import. 
aat illustrat.on ofthe principle, that 
an enlarged accoimimedalion ts the trin 
remedy for that occasiunal tavure ol 
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confidence in the country districts, to 
which our system of paper credit is 
unavonahly exposed, 

The circumstances which occurred 
in the beginning of the year 17°97, 
“were very similar to those of 1793; 
an alarm ef invasion, a run spon the 
country banks for gold, the failure 
of some of them, and a run upon 
the Bank of FPugland, forming a eri. 
sis like that of 179°, for which per- 
haps aa eilectval remedy might have 
heen provided, if the bank of England 
had had courage to extend instead of 
restricting ifs aceommodatious and 
issues Of notes. Some few persons, 
1t appears from the report of the se- 
eret commiitec of the Lords, were of 
this opimion atthe time; and the late 
governor and deputy governor of the 
bank stated to your committec, that 
they and many of the diceciors, are 
now satisfied, from the experience of 
the year 1797, thal the diminution of 
their notes in that emergency inercas- 
ed the public distress; an opiuion in 
the correctness of which yonr com- 
mittee entirely concur. 

it appearsto your committee, that 
the experience of the bank of Eng- 
Jand, iu the years 1793 and 1797, con- 
trasied with the facts which have 
heen stated in the present report, sug- 
gests a distinction most important to 
be Kept in view, between that de- 
mand upon the bank for gold for the 
supply of the domestic channels of 
cireulstion, sometimes a very great 
and sudden one, which is occasioned 
by atemporary failure of confidence, 
and that drain upon the bank for 
gold which grows outof an unfavour- 
able state of the foreign exchanges. 
The former, while the bank maintains 
ts high credit, seems likely to be best 
relieved by a judicious increase of ac- 
commodation to the country; the lat. 
ter, so long as the bank does not pa 
in specic, ought to suggest to the di. 
rectors a question, whether their is- 
sues may not be already too abun. 
dant. 

Your committee have much sa. 

isfaction in thinking, that the direc- 
tors are perfectly aware that they 
may err by a too scanty supply in a 
period of stagnant credit. And your 
committee are clearly of opinion, that 
although it eught to be the ceneral 
policy of the bank directors to dimi- 
wish their paper ta the event of the 


sung continuance of a bigh price of 


bullion and a very unfavourable er 
change, yet it is essential to the com- 
mercial interests of this country, and 
to the general fulfilment of ‘those 
mercantile engazeiuents which a free 
issue of paper may have occasioned 
that. tne accustomed degree of accom. 
modation to the merchants should not 
be suddenly and materially reduced 
and that if any general and serioy 
difficulty or apprehension on this sub. 
ject should arise, it may in the inde. 
ment of vour conmitice, be coun 
teracted without danger, and with ad. 
vantage to the public, by a liberalit 
in the issue of bank of fngland pa- 
per, proportioned to the urgency of 
the particular occasion. Under sneh 
cirew sustances, it belongs to the bank 
to take likcwise mlo their own con- 
sideration, ow far it may be practi- 
cable, consisteatly with a due regard 
to the immediate interests of the pub. 
lic service, rather to reduce their pa- 
per by afgradnal reduction of their 
advances to government, than by too 
suddenly abridging the discounts to 
the merchants, 

2. Before your committee proceed 
to detail what they have coliccted with 
respect to the amount of country 
bank paper, they must observe, that 
so long as the cash payments of the 
bank are suspended, the whole paper 
of the country bankers is a superstruc- 
ture raised upon the foundation of the 
paper of the bank of England, The 
same check, whichthe convertibility 
into specie, under a_ better system 
provides against the excess of any part 
of the paper circulation, is, during the 
present system, provided agaist an ex- 
cess of country bank paper, by its con- 
veriibility into bank of England 1? 
Ifan excess of paper be issued 4 
country district, while the London cir- 
culation does not exceed its due pro- 
portion, there will be a local rise 0 
prices in that country district, but pri- 
ces in London will remain as belore- 
Those who have the country paper » 
their hands will prefer buying *. 
don where things are cheaper, and ¥! 
therefore return that cours faa 
open the banke: who issued tl, aud Wi 
demand from iim bank o England “* 
or bills upon London ; and thus, nt 
excess of country paper being con 4 
nuaily returned upon ihe issuers P 
bank of England paper, the rend 
of the latter necessarily and effect 
limits the quantity of the former. *™ 


, 
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is illustrated by the account which has been 
already given of the excess, and sub- 
sequent limitation, of the paper of the 
Scotch banks, about the year 1763. If 
the bank of England paper itself should at 
any time, during the suspension of cash 
payments, be issued to excess, a corre- 
sponding excess may be issued of country 


bank paper which will not be chec 

ked ; the 
foundation being enlarged, the superstrug. 
ure admits of a Proportionate extension 
And thus, under sucha system, the ex one 
of bank of England paper will produce jts 
bs Upon prices not merely in the ratiy 

its OWN increase, but j sm hi 

ae ’ m amuch higher 


Nuinber of country bank notes exceeding 9. 9% ea : 
: we - 28. each, stamped 
ended the 10ih of October 1308, and 30th of October 1309, ~~ 





Exceeding 2!. 2s. and not exceeding 5l. 3s, 


Exceeding 5. 5s. and not exceeding 20. 
Exceeding 201. and not exceeding 30}. 
Fxceeding 301. and not exceeding 501. - 
Fxcveding 501. and not exceeding 1001. 











1803. 18.9 

No. No. 
666,07L, 922,073, 
- 198,473. 380,006. 
arr elles 2,425. 

ee ¢ 674. 
. + - 2.611. 





Assuming that the notes in the two first 
of these Classes were all issued for the lowest 
denomination to which the duties respec- 
tively attach, and suchas are most com- 
monly met with in the circulation of country 
paper, viz. notes of 51]. and 101. [although 
in the secgnd class there is a considerable 
number of 20!.] and even omitting altoge- 
ther from the comparison the notes of the 
three last classes, the issue of which your 
committee understands is in fact confined 
to the chartered. banks of Scotland, the 
result would be, that, exclusive of any 
increase iu the number of notes under 21. 
2s. the amount of country bank paper 
stamped in the year ended the 10th of Oc- 
tober 1309, has exceeded that of the year 
ended on the 10th of October 1308, in the 
sum of 3,095,340. Your committee can 
form 19 positive conjecture as to the amount 
of country bank paper cancelled and with- 
drawn from circulation in the course of the 
last year. But considering that it is the 
imeres' and practice of the country bankers 
to use the same notes as long as possible ; 
that, »s the law now stands, there is no li- 
mitato.oftimeto the re-issuing of those 
aot exceeding 21. 2s; and-that all -above 
that amount are re-issuable for three years 
vom the date of their first issuing; it ap- 
Pears difficult to suppose that the amount 
of notes above QI. 2s. cancelled in 1809, 
could be equal tothe whole amount stamp- 
ed in 1808 ; but even upon that suppost- 
tion, there would sti!l be an increase for 
(809 in the notes of 51. and 101. alone, to 
the amouant above specified of 3,095,340! , 
to which must be added an increase Within 
the same period of Bank of England notes 
to the amount of about 1,500,0001., mak-. 
ing in the year 1809, an addition in the 
Whole of between four and five millions to 
the circulation of Great Britain alone, des 
ducting only the gold which may have been 
withlrawn in the course of that year from 

MoNigity Mas. No. 208, 


actual circulation, which cannot have been 
very considerahle, and also making an al- 
lowance for some increase in the amount of 
such country paper, as, though stampel 
may not be in actual circulation. This :n- 
crease in the general paper currency in 
last year, even after these deductions, 
would probably be little short of the 
amount which in almost any one year,since 
the discovery of America, has been added 
to the circulating coin of the whole of 
Furope. Although, as your committee 
has already had oce¢asion to observe, no 
certain conclusion can be drawn from the 
numerical amount of paper in circulation, 
considered abstractedly from al! other cir- 
cumstances, either as to such paper being 
in excess, or still less as to the proportion 
of such excess 3 yet they must remark, that 
the fact of any very great and rap in- 
crease in that amount, when coupled aud 
attended with all the indications of a de- 
preciated circulation, does afford the 
strongest contirmatory evidence, that, 
from the wantof some adequate check, the 
issues of such paper have net been restrain - 
ed within their proper limits. 

Your committee cannot quit this part of 
the sabject without further observing, that 
the addition of between four and five inil- 
lions sterling to the paper circulation of 
this country, has — been wade at 
a very small expence to the parties Issuing 
it, only about 100,0001, having been paid 
thereupon in stamps to the — 
probably for the reasons already state . 
corresponding deposits of gold or Ban 
Eng!and notes being deemed by the 4 
try banks ngcessary to support their addt 
tional issues. ‘These parties therefore, it 
may be fairly stated, have been enabled 
under the protection of the law, which “A 
tually secures them against such demants, 
ithin the last year oF 


to create wi | 
months, ata very trifling expence, and ia 
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a manner almost free from all present risk 
to their respective credits as dealers in. pa- 
per money, issues of that article to the 
amount of several millions, operating, in 
the first instance and in their hands, as 
capital for their own benefit, and when used 
as such by them, falling into and in suc- 
cession mixing itself with the mass of cir- 
culation of which the value in exchange 
for all other commodities is gradually low- 
ered in proportion as that mass is aug- 
mented. If your committee could be of 
opinion that the wisdom of parliament 
would not be directed to apply a proper 
remedy toa stite of thiugsso unnatural, 
and teeming, if not corrected in time, with 
ultimate consequences so prejudicial to the 
public welfare, they would not hesitate to 
declare an opinion, that some mode ought 
to be derived of enabling the state to par- 
ticipate much more Jargely in the profits 
accruing from the present system ; but as 
this is by no means the policy they wish to 
recommend, they will conclude their ob- 
servations on this part of the subject, by 
observing, that in proportion as they most 
fully agree with Dr. Adam Smith and all 
the most able writers and statesmen of this 
country, im considering a paper circulation 
constantly convertible into specie, as one 
of the greatest practical improvements 
which can be made inthe political and do- 
mestic economy of any state ; and in view- 
ing the establishment of the country banks 
issuing such paper as a most valuable and 
essential oranchof that improvement in this 
kingdom; in the same proportion, is your 
committee anxious to revert, as speedily 
as possible, to the former practice and state 
of things in this respect: convinced on the 
one hand, that any thing like a permanent 
and systematic departure trom that prac- 
tice must ultimately lead te results, which 
among other attendant calamities, would 
be destructive of the system itself; and 
on the other, that such an event would be 
the more to be deprecated, as it is only in 
a country like this, where good faith, both 
public and private, is held so high, and 
where, under the happy union of liberty 
aud law, property and the securities of 
every description by which it is represented 
are equally protected against the encroach- 
ments of power and the violence of popular 
commotion, that the advantages of this 
system, unaccompanied with any of its 
dangers, can be permanently enjoyed, and 
carricd to their fullest extent. 

Upon a review of all the facts and rea- 
sonings which have been submitted to the 
consideration of your committee in the 
course of their euquiry, they have formed 
an opinion, which they submit to the 
house :—that there is at present an excess 
inthe paper circulation of this country, of 
Which the most unequivocal symptom is 
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the very high price of bullion, and next to 
that, the low state of the continental ey. 
changes ; that this excess is to be ascribed 
to the want of a sufficient check and cop. 
trol in the issues of paper frum the 
of England ; and originally, to the suspen. 
sion of cash payments, which removed the 
natural and true control. For upon a ge- 
neral view of the subject, your committee 
are of opinion, that no safe, certain and 
constantly adequate provision against an 
excess of paper currency, either occasional 
or permanent, can be found, except in the 
convertibility of all such paper into specie, 
Your committee cannot, therefore, but see 
reason to regret, that the suspension of cash 
payments, which, in the most favourable 
light in which it can be viewed, was only a 
temporary measure, has been continued so 
long ; and particularly, that by. the man- 
ner in which the present continuing act is 
framed, the charatter should have been 
given to it of a permanent war measure, 
Your committee conceive that it would 
be superfluous to point, out in detail, the 
disadvantages which must result to the 
country, from any such general excess of 
currency as lowers its relative value, 
The effect of such an augmentation of 
prices upon all money transactions for 
time; the unavoidable injury suffered by 
annuitants, and by creditors of every de- 
scription, both private and public; the 
uniutended advantage gained by govern- 
ment and all other debtors; are conse- 
quences too obvious to require proof, and 
too repugnant to justice to be left with- 
out remedy. By far the most important 
portion of this effect appears to your 
committee to be that which is communi- 
cated to the wages of common country 
labour, the rate of which, it is well known, 
adapts itself more slowly to the ehanzes 
which happen in the vaiue of money, than 
the price of any other species of labour or 
commodity. And it is enough for your 
committee to allude to some classes of the 
public servants, whose pay, if once raised 
in consequence of a depreciation of money, 
cannot so conveniently be reduced ore 
its tormer rate, even after money sha! 
have recovered its value. The future pro- 
gress of these incenveniencies and evils, S 
not checked, must at no great Te 
time, work a practical conviction aes be 
minds of all those who may still ou 
their existence ; but even if their on 
sive increase were less probable = 
appears to your committee, OT aad a 
heip expressing an opinion, that sod 
tegrity and honour of parliament ne orf 
cerned, not to authorise, longer t yar 
required by imperious necessity, owt atry 
tinuauce in this great commercial a shat 
of a system of circulation, in whic 
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maintains the value of mouey, and, 
the permanency of that common standard 
of value, secures the substantial justice 
and faith of monied contracts and obliga- 
tious between man and man. 

Your comumittee moreover beg leave to 
advert to the temptation to resort to a 
depreciation even of the value of the gold 
coin by an alteration of the standard, to 
which parliament itse!f might be subjected 
by a great and long contmued excess of 
paper. rhis has been the resource of 
mauy governments under such circum- 
stances, and is the obvious and most easy 
remedy to the evil in question. But it is 
uoneces-ary to dwell on the breach of pub- 
lic faith and dereliction of a primary duty 
of goverpment, which woul: manifestly be 
unplied in preferring the reduction of the 
coin down to the standard of the paper, to 
the restoration of the paper to the legal 
standard of the coin, | 

Your committee, therefore, having very 
anxiously aud deliberately considered this 
subject, report it to the house as their 
opinion, that the system of the circulating 
medium of this country ought to be brought 
back, with as much speed as is compa- 
tible with a wise and necessary caution, 
tv the original principle of cash pay- 
ments at the option of the holder of bank 
paper. 

Your cemmittee have understood that 
remedies, or palliatives, of a different na- 
ture, have been projected; such as, a 
compulsory limitation of the amount of 
bank advances and discounts, during the 
continuance of the suspension ; or, a com- 
pulsory limitation during the same period, 
of the rate of bauk profits and dividends, 
by carrying the surplus of profits above 
that rate to the public account. But, in 
the judgment of your committee, such 
ludirect schemes, for palliating the pussible 
evils resulting from the suspension of cash 
payments, would prove wholly inadequate 
for that purpose, -because—the necessary 
proportion couid never be adjusted, and 
if once tixed, might aggravate very much 
the inconveniencies ofa temporary pressure 
and even if their efficacy could be made 
to appear, they wonld be objectionable, 
as a most hurtful and improper interfer- 
ence with the rights of commercial pro- 
perty. 

According to the best judgment your 
committee has been enabled to form, no 
Sufficient remedy for the present, or secu- 
rity for the future, can be pointed out, 
€xcept the repeal of the law which sus- 
pends the cash payments ef the bank of 
England. 

In effecting so important a change, 
your committee are of opinion that some 
difficulties must be encountered, and that 
there are some contingent dangers to the 


ret against which it oight most care. 
ee strongly tobe guarded. ut ai 
_ hay be effectually provided fur, by 
e Tusting to the discretion of the bank 
itself the charge of conducting and cow. 
pleting the operation, and by allowing to 
the bank so ample a period of time for 
conducting it, as will be more than soffici- 
ent to etiect its completion. Two the dis. 
Cret on, experience, and integri'y of the 
directors of the bank, your committee be- 
lieve that parliament may safely entrost 
the charge of ctiecting that which parlia- 
ment may in its wisdom determine upon 
aS necessary to be effected; and that the 
directors of that great institution, far froin 
making themselves a party with those who 
have a temporary interest in spreading 
alarm, wiil take a much longer view of the 
permanent interests of the bank, as m- 
dissulubly blended with those of the public. 
The particular mode of gradua!ly effecting 
the resumption of cash payments ought 
therefore, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, to be left in a great measure to 
the discretion of the bank, and parliament 
ought to do little more than to fix, de- 
finitively, the time at whch cash pay- 
ments are to become as before compal- 
sory. The period allowed ought to be 
ample, in order that the bank directors 
may feel their way, and that, having a 
constant watch upon the varying circum- 
stances that ought to guide them, and 
availing themselves ouly of favourable cir- 
cumstances, they may tread back their 
steps slowly, and may preserve both the 
course of their own affairs as a company, 
and that of public and commercial credit, 
not only safe but unembarrassed. 

With this view, your committee would 
suggest, that the restriction on cash pay- 
ments cannot safely be removed at an 
earlier period than two years from the pre- 
sent time; but your commitiee ave of 
opinion, that early provision ought to be 
made by parliament fur termimating, by 
the end of that period, the operation of the 
several statutes which have imposed and 
continued that restriction. 

In sugge sting this period of two ew 
your committee have not overlooked the 
circumstance, that, as the law stands at 
present, the bank would be c oot 
pay in cash at the end of six months a ; 
the ratification of a detnitive treaty 0 
peace ; so that if peace were to be one 
cluded within that period, the recommen. 
dation of your committee might seem af 
have the eflect of postponing, instead 0 
accelerating the resumption of pay “eo 
But your comm ttee are of oe cial 
if peace were immediately ty \- ~ “ 
in the present state of our circu Ive 
would be most hazardous to compe “ 
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would be found wholly impracticable. In- — 


deed, the restoration of peace, by open- 
ing new fields of commercial enterprise, 
would multiply instead of abridging the 
demands upon the bank four discount, and 
would render it peculiarly distressing to 
the commercial world if the bank were 
suddenly and materiaily to restrict their 
issues. Your committee are therefore of 
opinion, that even if peace should inter- 
vene, two years should be given to the 
bank for resnming its payments ; but that 
even if the war should be prolonged, cash 
payments should be resumed by the end of 
that period. 

Your committee have not been indiffer- 
ent to the consideration of the possible 
occurrence of polit cal circumstances, which 
may be thought hereafter to furnish an 
afgument im favour of some prolongation 
of the proposed period of resuming cash 
payments, or even in favour of a new law 
for their temporary restriction after the 
bank shal! have opened. ‘They are, how=- 
ever, far from anticipating a necessity, 
even in any case, of returning to the pre- 
sent system. But if occasion for a new 
weasure of restriction could be supposed 
at any time to arise, itcan in uo degree 
be grounded, as your committee think, on 
any state of the foreign exchanges, (which 
they trust that they have abundantly shewn 
the bank itself to have the general power 
of controlling), but on a political state of 
things producing, or likely very soon to 
produce, an alarm at home, leading to so 
indefinite a demand for cash for domestic 
uses, aS it must be impossible for any 
banking establishment to provide against. 
A return to the ordinary system of banking 
is, on the very ground of the late extrava. 
gant fall of the exchanges and high price 
of gold, peculiarly requisite. That alone 
can effectually restore general confidence 
in the value of the circulating medium of 
the kingdom ; and the serious expectation 
of this event must enforce a preparatory 


7 


‘\ 
reduction of the quanti!y of Paper, and ali 


other measures which accord wit 
principles of banking. ‘The aa 
of the time when the bank will be inn. 
strained to open, may also be expected tp 
contribute to the improvement of the eX. 
changes ; whereas a postponement of this 
era, So indefinite as that of six months 
after the termination of the war, and espe- 
cially inthe event of an exchange con. 
tinuing to fall, (which more and more would 
geytrally be perceived to arise from an 
excess of paper, and a consequent depreci- 
ation of it) may léad, under an unfavour. 
able state of public affairs, to such a 
failure of confidence (and especially among 
foreigners) in the determination of parlia. 
ment to enforce a return to the professed 
standard of the measure of payments, ag 
may serve to precipitate the further faji 
of the exchanges, and lead to consequences 
at once the most discreditable and disas- 
trous. 

Although the details of the best mode of 
returning to cash payments ought to be 
left to the discretion of the bank of Eng. 
land, as already stated, eertain provisions 
would benecessary, under the authority of 
parliament, both for the convenience of 
the bank itself, and for the security of the 
other bankiay establishments in this coun- 
try and in Ireland. 

Your committee conceive it may be con- 
venient for the bank to be permitted to 
issue notes uuder the value of 5/. for some 
little time after it had resumed payments 
in specie. 

It will be convenient also fir the char- 
tered banks of [reland and Scotland, and 
all the country bauks, that they should not 
be compelled to pay in specie until some 
time after the resumption of payments in 
cash by the bank of England; but that 
they should continue for a short period 
upon their present footing, of being liable 
to pay their own notes on demand 10 bank 
of England paper. 
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Architectural essays 443 
Arms, artificial 69 


Armstrong, letters of general 





PAGr, 
Artillery, improved method of increasing 
the effects of 357 
Artist’s fund, account of the 54 
biography 357 

Arts, retrospect of the fine, 52, 161, 
261, 442, 560 

As, on the improper use of the particle 





108 

Ashburn, descriptien of 308 
Assa feetida, description of 152 
Asses, used in agriculture 485 
Asthma, effectual remedy for convul- 

sive, 129. See Stramonium, 
Avening, Gloucestershire, acuient 

sculptures at 267 
Axle-trees, improvement in 640 
Backsword playing, on a4 
Balsam of Mecca, account of 133 
Banks, on the odium cast against coun- 

try aly 
_—_— umber of onePound notes, 1s- 

sued by 554 
Bankers, proposed regulations for, 6, al 
——- on the abuses of 109 
———- on the speculations of rs 37 

<j ‘indication 0 

Banking system, vindica - 


"8, 166, 263, 
368, 460, 566 


Bardolph, on Shakespeare’s character 


Bankruptcies, lists of, 


of 
Baring, Sir F. mens of 
Barnes, Dr. memoirs 0 
Sepeenehen, an improved mountain 439 
Bath agricultural society, premiums 

of the 
—— description of an eye = 
—— improvement at sat 
_— dreadful accident at ~ 
Baths, inventress 0 hot oat 


Bavaria, biography of the artists of 


liam, description of 
Soles, method of keeping French 356 


Beaumaris, gift to the church of 
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tedford, on the statue of the duke of 123 











Bell, Dr. his benefaction 187, 354 
Bells, account of electric 449 
Belvoir castle, description of 20 
Bencoolen, state of the plantations at 156 
Berkshire, walks in 15 
—— agricultural meeting 285 
and Wilts canal opened 482 
——— account ofa ride in 506 
Bethlem hospital, removal of 68, 266 
Bible society instituted 82 
known to Virgil 537 
Birmingham, report of the dispensary 
at ! 381, 475 
report of the guardians 
of the poor at 582 
Pishop, account of a Portuguese 565 


Bishop Wearmouth, Bible society at 82 
improvementat 575 








Black, an improvement in ivory 160 
Blenheim, a visit to 508 
Blind, on the education of the 67 

an hospital for, at Plymovth 288 
Boban upas tree, account of the 67 
Bombycine, description of 346 


Books, analyses of scarce, 44, 157, 
946, 342, 434, 532 





Booksellers, on the conduct of 12) 
Botanical reports, 98, 197, 293, 388, 
487, 592 
Bottles, paper stoppers for 556 
Bourton, (Dorset) new church at 94 
Bourbon, capture of the isle of 3A? 
Breweries, state of the Loudon 80 
Brewing, an improvement in 445 
Bridge, proposal for a new 70 
Brilges, improved mode of construct- 
ing 449 
Brighton, proposal for supplying it 
with water 481 
Bristol, proposed canal at 93, 154 
benevolent institution at 190 
Britford sheep fair 285 


British Museum,on the Townley mar- 











bles in the 101, 206 
on the management 
of the 237 
vindicated * 329 
- parliamentary grants 
to 69, 154, 275 


British Institution, premiums of the 162 





remarks on 262 
Buenos Ayres, revolution at 170 
Buildings, improvement in the con- 
struction of 159 
Bulkeley, lord, donation of 288 
Bull, iustance of gratitude in a 236 
Bullion cominittee, report of the 491 
Burke, on an expression of 546 
Burns, the birth-place of 289 
Busaco, battle of 364 
Buxton, description of 111 
iz, recent voyage to, 34, 202, 315, 499 
Calculus, a remarkable 150 
Calcutta, earthquake at $51 
Caledon, lord, letter of 57 
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Cambridge, aunual prizes at sage 
Cannibals, accunnt of a feast of ~ 
Canvon, sure method of pointing Sam 
Canterbury, projected canal at 284 
Caraccas declared independent 7 
Cards, origio of 4, 
Carey, Dr. on saving ships ga 
Carlisle, Mr. his anatomical lectures 36} 
Carriages, improvements in 254, 649 
Carter, John, account of 480 
Catalogues, on forming book 434 
Catullus, character of 3%. 419 
Caves, description of remarkable 219 
Cemetery, discovery of an ancient — 11 
Chaleographic seciety vindicated $49 
Chalmers, James, account of 199 
Champneys, Mr. memoirs of 4 
Change, scarcity of small ) ¥ 
Charcoal, on the combustion of gig 
— accident from burning 583 
Charles II. accountof the escapeof 197 
Chatsworth, description of 913 
Cheltenham, completion of the rail- 
road at 88 
letters from 117, 228, 509 
chalybeate spring at 383 


Chemistry, improvements in animal 151 





Chesnuts, uses of horse 69, 356 
Chester charity school, state of 579 
Chickens, on the diseases of 255, 404 
Children of the poor, on the treat- 
ment of 108, 306 
————- on defects in the pronuncia- 
tion of 398 
China, an old embassy to 48 
Chinese character, a S49 
woman in London $48 
Cholera, observations on 27) 
Chorinzicn Buigtes, accowit of the 308 
Cid, account of the play of the Se4 
Claget’s aicton, experiment relative 
to fy) 
Clavi-cylinder, account of the 305 
Clay, discovery of a vein of fine 288 
Clifton, proposed chapel at 87 
Clock, a living 537 
Cloths, improvement in woollen 63 
Clumber-park, Nottinghamshire, de- 
scription of 20 


Cock, anecdote of a 
—— pit, suppression of the royal = 97! 
Cockermouth, improvements at os ( rt 409 
Coins, di f ancient, 192, 254, 
OlMs, discovery of a t, ’ 289, 485 
Cold, method of producing artificial 269 
Columbia, colony at the mouth of the $26 
Colling’s, Mr. sale of cattle bi ens vid 
C ts, 95, 194, 294s 
ommercial reports, Yu; sar, 486, 59 
Commons, on reform in the houseof 05 
Consumption, observations on ae 
Copal, account of the gum 33 
Copenhagen, questions of the academy : 
at 





- medal, adjudgment of ines | 
Corn, machine for threshing 4a 
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Corn, how to preserve itfrom mice 354 
Coruwall, discovery of fineclay in = 98 


__—— improvement in 485 
___-_——« silver mine found in 589 
Cotton colonies, state of the, 1, 113, 





E X, 72% 
Electrical bells, account of aes 
Elephantiasis, case of 553 
Elphinston, Mr. monument for 464 
Emerson, theory of arches, on the 12 


Encyclopxdia Britannica, information 


251,311] onthe 
—— mills, on sending children to, Entomological society vindicated 
oe 108, 506 Epigram, a remarkable oa 
Courland, description of 501 | Epiphanes, account of 25) 
Covent Garden theatre, remarkson 124 Epitaph by Malherbi oa 
— opening of the 275 } Escape, a providential 597 


Corridale, Miles, account of 250 
Crystals, on measuring the angles of 149 
Cumberland, medal of the duke of 376 
improvements in the coun- 

ty of 3576, 469 
Curve, illustration of the catenary = 325 





Cylinder, on the curve formed bya = 148 
———-- on the electric 153 
Dartmouth, account ef the earl of 463 
Dartford, powder-mill blown up at 479 
Dartmoor prison, expence of 275 
Datchet bridge, rebuilding of 285 
Davy’s, Mr, discoveries and experi- 

ments 265, 350, 439, 542 
Deaf and dumb, on teaching the 345 
Debt, reduction of the national 172 
Deluge, old poems on the 538 
Denmark, king of, a candidate for 

the throne of Sweden 168 


Derbyshire, a tour in 111, 211, S07 











corrections in 418 
intended survey of 266 
improvements in 579 
Devonshire, improvements in 237 


Diseases, reports of, 72, 164, 271, 
363, 455, 559 

Dividends announced, 79, 167, 264, 
369, 462, 568 


Doon, antiquity of the bridge of 239 
Dorchester, antiquity of 25 
Drama, theory of the 34+ 
Drawings, how to preserve pencil 498 
Dream, a remarkable 557 
Driess, J.P. account of 454 
Duaterra, a native of New Zealand, 
account of 557 
Duck’s egg, snake found.in.a- = 6 
Dunfermline, coins found at 193 


Dummore harhour,a station for packets288 


Earth, new theory of the rotation of 

the 2710 
Earths, on the metals of the O42 
Earthenware, galvanic troughs of 8 
Earthquakes 155, 451 
East India papers jul 
{£bony, description of 198 
Echo, old description of the 535 
Eclectic reviewers, reply to the 397 
Edinburgh review, error in the 108 
————— remarkable phenomenon at 289 


Fel, a remarkable 91 
Ezypt, on the exports of 131 
Electrical machines, on the powers of 

68, 153 
w————--=—= fluid, onthe actionof the 269 


Evelyn's tunis fugium,accountof 439 
Eugene, prince, memoirs of, 38, 299, 434 
— his political papers 957 











Exeter, improvements at 287 
mundation at 5-8 
eye intirmary at 539 
Eye bath, description of aa 155 
——— lastitutions for diseases of the, 
190, 539 
Falstaff, on the character of 9, 225 
France, taking of the isle of 169 
Fauconberg, lord, death of 57 
Faulconry, explanation of terms in 45 
Fejee islands, description of the 21 
Females, advice to 304, 556 
Ferris, Rev. J. character of ivi 
Field, Mr. character of 378 
Filtering machine, an improved 159 
Fiorian grass, on the 3i4 
Fireplaces, improvement in 65 


Fires, remarkable, 8V, 90, 173, 175, 
187, 265, 275, 281, 371, 377, 383, 
464, 484, 569, 570, 576, 589 
—— how tosave persons from 304, 556 
Fish, inquiry concerning gold 297 
Flatman’s poems, extracts from 248 
Flood, migration of mankind afterthe 6 
Flockborough, Lancashire, medicinal 


spring at , 3 
Fluid, on the action of the electric 269 
Foot, Mr. melancholy death of 93 
Fortifications, expences of 172 
Fossil, a remarkable 267 
Foundry, on the art of 506 
Fountaine’s abbey described 18 
Fowls, on the roupin — 235, 403 
Fox, Charles, on a saying of 452 
Frankincense, description of 139 
French soldiery, on the 320 
Furnell, J. character of ns 
Galbanum, description of 138 
Gatoshes, meaning ot 344 
Galton, Theodore, accoust of 290, 573 
Galvanic troughs, on 4 


Garrard’s art of war, extracts from 542 
Gas, apparatus for making carbonated 


hydrogen 253 
—— weight of humid oxygen 1 55 
Gascoigne’s child, op the case of 108, 506 
Gastrology, remarks on P~ 
Ghosts, om stories Of 51 
Gibbon, on the vindication of = 
Ginger exported from Egypt - 
Glasgow, improvements at = 
Glas drops, mode of making 
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Glass, use of painted $45 

—— account of a red transparent 446 

Gloucester rail-road completed 88 
, improvements in the county 

of 383, 476 

Gold, on the high price of 491 

—— dust, on the trade in 133 

-—— coast, description of the 204 


fish, inquiry concerning 22% 
Goldsmid, Mr. account of 375 





Goniometer, description of a 149 
Gordon, Thomas, anecdote of 2717 
Gout, aremedy fer the 256 
Grantham, establishment of a school 

at . 580 
Grapes, inquiry concerning 426 
Grass, on fivrin 314 
Gratitude, effects of 236 
Gray, Mrs. character of 89 
Grenville’s, lord, installation at Ox- 

ford 183 
Greville’s, Mr. minerals, account of 154 
Grignion, Charles, account of 465 
Grim’s dyke, description of 26 
Grindstones, on hanging 254 
Gums exported from Egypt 132 
Guy’s hospital, lectures at 153 
Hackfall, Yorkshire, described 18 
Haigh, Mr. melancholy end of 377 
Hailes, Gloucestershire, described 509 
Kalle, augmentation of the university 

of 449 
Hampshire, improvements in 481 
Hanover, distressed state of 168 
Harmony, account of a society of 27 
Marrison’s, Mr. family, mortality in 181 
Harwich, improvemeuts at 478 
Hatton, Warwick, hurricane at 582 
Hawking, onthe art of 45 
Hawks, Mr. character of 575 
Hayter, John, account of 190 
Head, on disorders «f the 363 
Heard, Edward, character of 290 
Hemp produced in Sierra Leone 154 
Hepatic diseases, on 71 


Hereford music meeting, accountof 382 





-- -~ agricultural society meeting 476 
Hides, method of splitting 640 
Hird, Mr. character of 195 
flispaniola, statistical view of 267 
Hoiland united to France 75 
———- distress of the inhabitants 562 
Holyhead, signal station at 288 
Homer me‘icus 536 
Honey, observations on 221 
Hop vine cultivated in New Holland 70 
Hoise-block, an antique 17 
——- chesnuts, uses of 69 
-~—~—- tlesh eaten in Sweden 69 
Hull state of the whale fishery of 70 
Humboli’s travels, account of 66 
tiume’s hetory, errors inthe stereo- 

t. pe edition of Q351 
flangaiy, earthquake in 155 
Funtcr, Dr. on a maxim of 537 
Hyarosen gas, experiments on 155 





Hyett, B. character of ~ 
Iceland, tour in 8 
Idiot, a remarkable ro 
India, state of a 
Inflexion, on the theory of - 
Ink, how to take out - 
—— composition of Indian 586 
Inman, Henry, character of 94) 
Innes, major, account of 987 


Insanity, on the increase of 44 
[nundatious, 155, 425, 449, 470 














Ireland, political state of e “ 
anecdote of Samuel 556 
tron for roofs, superiority of 66 
Island, discovery of a new .  * 469 
[tinerary, site of places in Richard’s 95 
lvory trade, on the 133 
—— black, improvement in making 16 
Jackson, Mrs. character of "8 
- remarkable deaths of Mr. and 
Mrs. 78 
James I. apophthegms of 248 
- court and character of 534 
Jefferies, chancellor, discovery of the 
remains of 464 
Jeynes, Sir. E. account of J8S 
Johnson, Barth. celebration of his birth. 
day si" 
anecdote of Dr. 175 
Jones, Mrs. account of Q4 
Jubilee column erected in Wales 589 
Kaimes, lord, letter to 435 
Keating, Miss, character of 58! 
Keating, colonel, letter from $67 
Kedlestone, Derbyshire, described 214 
Kelly, Alex. account of 2S) 


Kemble, Mr. on the pronunciation of 214 
Kenda! agricultural society, meeting 

of 469 

Kent, Mr. character of 462 
—— improvements in the county of 

91, 283, 479 

Killingheck, Mrs. remarkable case of 578 





King, illness of the 459, 562 

discovery of a statue of the 590 
Kirby, Dr. his articles in the Encyclo- ; 
pedia Britannica " 

Kit: hen fire-place, an improved pe 


Labourer, dialogue witha poor 
Lancashire, account of a medicinal 


spring in 4 
Landseer, Mr. on the conduct of 43 
Latham’s ial t° Po 


Laud, Abp.conr¥, accoun . 
Leather, iapreved method of shaving = 
Lecture, account of the Croonian 350 
- the Bakerian 

Lectures announced, 153, 154, 267, 8 
268, 446, 449, 5 
Leeds, journal ofa tour from 43 
account of the cloth-hall at 
Lefevre, major, account 6f 

Leicester agricultural society, at 
ceedings of 

Leipsic fair, account of 
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Letters from lord Caledon, 57. Dr. 
Roxburgh 59. General Armstrong, 
&e. 76, 169. Ofa wanderer, 111, 
170, 211, 307, 412. From Chel- 
tenbam, 117, 228, 509. General 
Crauford, Lord Wellington, 172, 
273, 361, 454. Col. Keating, 367. 
Mrs. Montague, 435. Sir J. Stu- 
art, 459. 

Lewes, account of the town hall at 188 


Lewis, John, account of 199 
Lightning, rock split by 155 
Lincoln heath, pillar on 530 
Lincolnshire, great storm in 921) 
—-——— improvements in 380 


dreadful inundations in 
425, 471 
Lint, description of a new species of 355 
Literary and philosophical intelligence 
65, 152, 265, 543, 496, 562 
Literature lyceum of anticnt, 31, 119, 398 


LITERATURE, Hatr-vyrarry Re- 
Trospecr OF DOMESTIC 
HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, &e. 
wee ——- Dr. Hales’s Analysis of 
Chronology 
———— Bruce’s Annals of the East 
India Company ib. 
——— — Playfair’s British Family 
antiquity 654 
———— Southey’sHistory of Brazil ib. 
The Annual Register for}795 655 





653 





THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

-———-— Biblia hebraica, or the He- 
brew scriptures of the Old 
Testament 

———-————« Bevans’s Brief Review of 
Christian Doctrines ib. 

————- Works of the Rev. Thomas 
Townson, D.D. ib. 

wean TheWisdom of the calvinis« 
tic Methodists,by T. Wit- 
therby 

————-—- Dr. Valpy’s Address to his 


655 


656 


Parishioners - — _ ib. 
“———-———= Moore’s Attempt to throw 
farther Light on Isaiah ib. 
wee (Collinson’s Analysis of 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity ib. 
——-———- _Dr. Pearson on Church Com- — 
: munion ib. 
—~-=mee Dr, Haggitt’s consecration 
sermon ib. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
=———-— = Aiten’s Hortus Kewensis 
hitomi Martin’s Petrificata Derbe- 


656 


: iensia 657 
“~—-=-—— Haynes’s Interesting Dis- 
coveries in Horticultare 658 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
r————e Dr, Clarke’s Travels 
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Literature Land\'s Neseription of the or 
Feroe Islands 602 
————— Hamilton's Remarks on se- 
veral Parts of Turkey 605 


TOPOGRAPHY AND aNTiquiries. 
—~——— Cha'iners’s History of the 


——~-——= Hutton’s Trip to Coatham 
——- sr R. H vare’s Histury of 
ancient Wiltshire 


CHEMISTRY, 
—————— Meredith's Kudiments of 
chemical philosophy 


MEDICINE, suacery, Kc. 

— —- Brown on Vaccination 

————— Conke’s Treatise on Tinea 
Cap'tis contagiosa 

Dr. Faulkener’s Consid -ra- 
tions on thelstablishment 
of an Hosnital 

——— Cursory Remarks on Corpe- 

lency 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
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BIOGRAPRY. 
nee Pr. Whitaker’sLife and Cor- 
respondenee of Sir G. Rad- 
cliffe 

————- Memoirs of Noe! Desenfans 


porities, &c. 
eee — Sjv F. D’ivernois on the 
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aa Lord Melvilie’s Letter on 
naval Timber 
———— GregoryKing'sNatural and 
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———— Huskisson on theDeprecia- 
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___-~— Ferdinand and Ordella ib. 
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zanting, &c. 678 

~——-— Observations Historiques 
et Critiques 682 

Notice sur quelques Manu- 
scrits 683 
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wee Histoire Chevalesque 
Maures Grenades te, &c. 689 
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I)’ Azara 692 
Little-falls, scenery of 24 
Little Hampton, improvement of 188 
Liver, on diseases of the 271 
Liverpool, 1inprovementsat 85, 275, 27Y 

great storm at 279 
Livings, list of small 269 


Locusts, an immense swarm of m0 
Loggen, ‘I’. character of 

London, winter tour from Leeds to 
————-- state of the prisons in 
———- visit of an antiquary to 

- intended improvements in 

- incidents, marnages, &c. in 
and near §0, 173, 275, S70, 464, 569 
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eee ON the smoke of 452 
Inngevity, instances of 82, 86, 90, 
185, 193, 285, $77, 465, 471, 575, 
580, 534, 58y, 591 
——— of a tortoise 477 
Louis XVIIT. anecdotes of 508 
Leuth, Lincolnshire, important deci- 
sion concerning 85 
Lunatic, on the word 454 
Juton, remarkable phenomenonat 364 


Lyceum of ancient literature. 31, 119, 398 


M‘Adam, G. remarkable death of 590 
M‘Namara, Denis, account of 591 


Macbeth, on the pronunciation of 214,407 


Magnesia, experiments on 645 
Maidstone, new county goal at 91, 479 
Maldon, fire at 90 
Malherbe, epitaph by 345 
Malt, new machine for grinding beled 
Man, metamorphosis of 935 


Manby, captain, on the invention of 
i54, 49s 
bianchester agricultural society, pro- 
ceedings of 
Hankind, on the first migration of 
Manufactures, report on American 


84 
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Marble, imitation of 


64 
Margate, storm at 283 
Maryland, journal kept in 415 
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Massacres, on the French term _ 
Mashing machine, an improved 349 
Massena, proclamation of "3 
Matlock, description of 507 
Meeca, account of the balsam of 133 
Medals, description of curious 192, 376 
Sledea, on the fable of 249 


Medical and ecclesiastical professions, 
uuion of 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


——— prince Eugene of Savoy 28, 











289, 354 
Dr. Barnes 154 
Albertinus Mussatus 498 
Caius Plinius Secundus 525 


Menai, bridge to be erected acrossthe 192 


Menon, general, memoir of 290 
Merino sheep, sale of 92 
Merchildren, discovery of two 576 


Meteorological reports, 99,199, 295, 
390, 489, 5 


Mice, how to remedythe depreda- 
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tions of 354 
Micithus, anecdote of 249 
Micrometer, accountof aneyeeglass 69 
Michael’s, St. earthquake at 451 
Middleton, Derbyshire, described — 209 
Midlaud counties, journal of a tour in 

the 17 
Migration of mankind, on the 0 

-—- swallows, factsconceri- 

ing the 66 


Milford, improvement in the harbour of 288 


Milkmaid, the fair and happy 247 
Mills, improvement of 641 
Mirrors, experiments with burning — 209 
Money, on the scarcity of 10 
——— not the sinews of war 518 
Montague, Mrs. letter of 459 
Moore, Rev. J.K. character of 86 
More, John Joshua, account of 519 
Mortality, remarkable instance of 181 
Mosaic pavement discovered 597 
Motion, on rotatory 128 
Mount’s bay, new barbour in 191 
Mulberry trees flourish in Africa 59 


Murat, defeat of Q%4, 498 
Muscular action, on m 
Museum, additions to the British 6°, 
154, 15 
remarks on the statues 10 
the 101, 206 


———— onthe management of. the 
037, 





Musica! publications, review of 7s 
165, 260, 361, 404 

proportions, on the applica 

tion of 
Mussatus Albertinus, memoirs of “a 
Mutis, death of the celebrated 
Myrobolans, description of 
Myrrh, description of 
National debt, reduction of the 
Naturalist’s monthly reports, 97, 1¥ 0» 5 
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Naval regulations 
Negus, Stephen, character of 


Nelson, lord, remarkable likeness of 


——— city MOnuMent to 
Newark, description of 


—-—- agricultural society, proceed- 


jug S of 
Newcastle, improvements at 
Newspaper, proposal for a 
Newspapers, antiquity of 
New /estament,on the originals of 
Nicholas bay, Kent, harbour in 
Nichting rale, enquiry concerning the 
Nit ny isle of Wight, 
spring at 
Notes, circulation of bank 
— utility of small 
No zel, John, account of 
Nouvel reading z, utility of 
Nutmeg trees in Sumatra 
Ochotsk in Siberia, storm at 
Ocdev, Mr. account of 
Ogilvic, Sir Walter, case of 
Oil, s’ Lbstitute for Florence 
Onibury, Shropshire, fire at 
Onomatopeeia, an unusual 
Opera, dispute concerning the 


Oriental academy at Vienna extended 449 


Ostia, discovery of antiquities at 
Ostrich feathers, trade iu 


Ouse bridge, celebration of laying the 


first stone of 
Ovens, on ascertaining the heat of 
Overbury, 
-———— plot against 
Oxford, donations of laid to 
——————- Statues and pictures at 
installation at 
storm at 
Painter, anecdote of a 
Papal states, disturbances in the 
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407] Pliay the elder, memoirs of 
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Poor answer to 433 
Pope’s Essay on Man,a French trans- 
lation of 249 
Poppy seeds, oil extracted from 67 
Portfolio of a man of ktters, extracts 
from the 47, 2,9, 344, 434, 536 
Portsmouth, regulations in the naval 
college at 188 
charity school at 586 
Portugal, proceedings in 169, 171, 272, 
SH4, 457, 562 














- treaty with the prince of 274 
Portuguese bishop, anecdote ofa 505 
Pst office in America, report onthe 108 
Potatoe, on the cultivation of :he 448 
Poiterics, asthma prevalent in 255 
Poultry, on the diseases of 235, 403 
Powder mill blowa up 479 
Price, Mr. death of 379 
Pricvstley’s considerations, on 49 
Priests, on the office of parish §23 
Princes, protest of the 564 
Printing fiom stone, art of 154 

- on ster-otype 231, 407 
Prisons, report on the city 27 
Procrastination, on 150 
Pronunciation, on theatrical 214 
_—— of children, on thede- 

fects of 398 
Propertius, character of 398 
Proportion, on musical 164 
Provideutial escape 537 


Provincial uccurrences $2, 178, 277, 
375, 469, 575 
Prudery, meaning of the word ¥50 
Prussia, death of the queen of 168 
Public affairs, state of 73, 168, 972, 
364,456, 562 
Publications, list of new 60, 157, 255, 
359, 452, 550 
Pulley wheels, new method of making 252 


Puritan, description of a 246 
Questionable maxim 587 
Quito, remarkable antiquities found in 156 
Rafferty, Edw. longevity of 591 
Rainspout, account of a 449 
Ratilesnake, case of a man bitten by a 259 
Reading, charity school at 285 
Readshaw, Wm. account ef 577 
Reflector, extracts from the journal 
ofa 130 
Reform, plan of parliamentary 305 
Regales aphorismi, extracts froin 248 
Regency, prvceedings onthe , 504 
Rembrandt, anecdote on =... 344 
Report on the city prisons 27 





on the post office in America 1(3 
on American manufactures 
297, 593 
on the high price of bullion 491 
Reviewers, illiberallity of 397 
Rhine,+tates of the confederation of the 517 
Ric bard's itinerary, site of placesin 25 
Richard ear! of Co:nwall, account of 509 
Rock spiit by lightning 155 
Roman remains in Britain 16 
Rome, antiquities at 155, 357 








E X. 





Roofs, superiority of iron for Pace, 


Rose, origin of the expression 
ae how to secure eildinestane _ = 
ry 
Rotatory motion, on 4 
Roup in fowls, how to cure the 235 405 
Roxburgh, Dr. letter of : 
Royal institution, experiments in the 
- society, proceedings of the 149, 
957, 3 
Russel, John, character of eit, ~~ 
Russians, defeat of the 168, 279 
Sadler’s, Mr, ascent from Oxford 195 
from Bristol 483 
Salt, Mr. travels of 157 
varieties of British and foreign 155 
Sans Hur, the mysterious book of the 


59 
07 











‘Tartars 358 
Sarcocof or flesh gum described 132 
Schiavonetti, Mr. account of 93, 267 


Schoolmaster, anecdote of a 
Scriptures, Ou the originals ofthe 306 











Sea sickness, observations on 958 
Secretions, on the animal 154 
Sedan, origin of the 250 
Selden’s table talk, extracts from 4g 
Selim III. character of 393 
Senegal, capture of 55 
Senna, description of 131 
Sentiments, peculiar 249 
Sepulchres, desciiption of antient 267 
Seymour, Sir T. account of 228 
Shakspeare, critical remarks on 9, 225, 52 
vindicated 558 
manuscripts, anecdote 
concerning 536 
Sheep, sales and shews of 92, 190, 285 
-- method of marking 93 
Sheffield, lord, present to og4 
Shenstone, on a saying of 454 
Sherborn school, account of 286 
Sheriffs, on the duties of 333 
Shipmoney, antiquity of 45 


Ships, how to prevent them from sink- 
ing 





improvements in 356 

—. i relief of 154, 498 
Shooter’s hill, projected archway 

through 83, 479 
Shrewsbury, account of the sick nan’s 

friend at = 
Shropshire, improvements in 155 
Siberia, great storm im 


Sicily, defeat of the French in 169, 498 





Sierra Leone, state of the colony of 1s 
peculiar hemp 12 303 
Silk worms, observations on 2215 5 


Silchester the antient Vindonwin 99 

Silver wine found in Cornwall "a6 

Silesia, decay of the manufactories @ 

Ske'etons, discovery of remarkable 989 

Skull, account of a petrified 55 

Slave trade, contraband practice in the 133 
in Egypt 





Smarts, Mr. vindication 





Sledge, description of an aquatic - 
Snakes found in duck-eggs ° 
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Snakes on the pcison of 959 
Snow, a fall of red 358 
Soniski, John, anecdotes of 350 


@pcieties, proceedings of learned 54, 
148, 257, 350, 439, 542 


Soda, varicties of muriate of 153 
—— plant, cultivation of the 449 
Solano, marquis de, murder of 316 
Soldiery, character of the French 320 
Souls, on the transincorporation of 47 
Southampton, lord, death of 81 
Southwood, Simon, account of 188 


South sea islands, particulars of the 557 
Spaniards, anners ofthe 36, 203, 500 





Sparshall, Mr. character of 187 
Speech, howto cure impediments of 
104, 223 
Spenser, a sonnet, by 47 
Spire, account of the battle of 228 
Spout, a terrible rain 449 
Stage, on the business of the 214 
Stamford, storm at 200 
Statues, on the Towuley 101, 206 
Steam evgines, improvement in 159 
Stereotype printing, on 251, 407 
Stewart, col. monument to 187 
Stocks, pricesof 100, 290, 296, 391, 490 
Valentine, account of 472 
Stockton canal opened 375 
Stone, art of printing from 154 


Stoppers, method of making paper 996 
Storms, remarkable 89, 155, 179, 
278, 280, 283, 582, 425, 472, 512, 
583, 588 
Stramonium, its efficacy in asthma 108, 
129, 165, 222, 233, 415, 516 
Studleigh park, description of 18 


Suffolk, inclosure of lands in «#8 
Suicides, remarkable 191, 373, 465, 

466, 578 

117 


Sudely castle described nae y 
Sumatra, state of the plantations 'o 156 
Sun, error in calculating the rising of 


the 52] 
Sunderland, improvements ia 979 
Surry, account of a ridein 506 
Swallows, on the migration of | 66 
Swansea, remarkable ske mpeg +91 

iti ‘ OS, Sins 
Sweden, political state o ’ 565° 562 
559 


Tabor, Sir John, anecdote of ' 
Taffare, dreadful massacre in the isle al 


= ; 454 
Talent, on the proportion of son 
Tamarind tree, description of the aoe 
Tartgs, a remarkable tribe of zs 
Tavendir, David, character of +83 


Taylor, Ann, remarkable account of pe 
Taylor, Rev. George, account of 


Telegraphic correspondence, problem al 

on the : saa 
Temple church, repair of the se 
That, on the use of the word oan 
‘TReatrical prenunciation, on a 


Thermometer, description of a new 


Thermometrical experiments 68 
Thelwall’s, Mr, ashy to Mr. Smart > 
Thoresby, description of =, ‘0 
Thornton-force described 413 
Threshing machine, an improved 349 
Tiles, an improvement in 268 
Timber, increase in the price of 188 
Torey, chavelier de, account of 587 
Tornadoes, account of 216 
Tortoise, longevity of a 477 
Totues, library established at 588 
Tour in the midland counties 17 
Townley statues, on the 101, 206 
Toy, description of a new 535 


Tracts, account of scarce 44, 137, 246, 





342, 452, 53@ 
Trade, erroneous maxims on 537 
Trees, on cutting down decayed 125 
Turkey, Rev. J. character of 92 
Turkey, state of 168, 272, S64 
improvements in 322 
Turmeric, description of 135 
Turner, Thomas, character of 471 
Union with Ireland, proceedings against 
the Q74 
United States, expeditions fromthe 426 


stability of the govern- 





ment of 522 
Unwin, T. account of 572 
Upas tree, description of the 67 
Urns, discovery of remarkable 193 
Vaccination, i's progress in India 156 
Vassal, Col. monument to 93 
Vegetables, method of preserving 555 


Vesuvius, eruptions of 450, 529 
Vesta, description of an antient temple 


of 155, 257 
Vienna, oriental academy at 449 
Vincuet’s, isle of, pepper plant culti- 

vate in the 156 
Vindonum, visit to the antient 15 


Vinegar, test for discovering sulphuric 


acid in 398, 516 
Vineyards in Englard,on _ $26 
Virgil acquainted with the B ble 537 
Voltaic apparatus, descr’ ption of a = 


Wahabees, state of the 
Wales, improvements in 192, 288, 486 
Wales, state of New South 364 
Wallace, William, column to the me- 

mory of ' 
Walsh the poet, anecdote of 314 
Waltham abbey, description of ian 
Wanderer, letters of a 111, 211, 507,412 


259 


_-- ——~ inaccuracies in the 410 
Wars, on the folly of mode: n ‘ i7 
War, ancient treatise on ~ : 


—— money not the sinews of " 
Washington, book societies at 5 20 


Watch, description of a warning 349 
Water, machine for purifying 159 
Welbeck, description of © 19 
Well, accountof an ebbing and flow- * 
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Wellington, Shropshire, dispensary at 582) Woollen cloths, improvement in thei 
“N entworth house described 19 manufacture of 63 
~ West India docks, accident at the 570 | Worcestershire, tempest in 980 

Westininster, high price of ground in 80 | Workington agricultural society pro- i: 

ee ——- Expense of improvements ceedings of “ sme 

in 275 | Worksop manor described "1s 

oui ~ Abbey, intended repair of 570 | Worthing, new market at 188 

Whale fishery, success of the 70 | Wotton, Sir H. a poem by 047 

Wheatacre-all-saints, Norfolk, storm Wren, Sir C. character of 124 

at $9] Writing, how to take out 269 

Whist, on the game of 498 | Wybrow, W. account of 174 

Wight, aluminous spring in the isle of 189] Wynne, Mrs. character of 86 

William of Britanny, account of 344] Y-stroom, Dutch poem on the 344 

Williams, Serjt. account of 373 | York cathedral, drawings of 448 

Wilson, Capt. account of 191 | Yorkshire, improvements in. ° evil 

Wiltshire canal extended 93, 154, 482} Young, Admiral, account of 189 

intended improvementsin 452] Zealand, opinions of the inhabitants 

Windham, Mr. memoir of 174} of New 557 

Windsor, discovery in the chape! of 587 | Zoflany, Mr. account of 443 

921 


Wine nade in England 


Atphabetical List of Bankruptcies 
20th, 1810. 


Abell, F, ib. 
Ackland, N. 166 
Acton, R, 566 
Alchorne, J. + 460 


Aldridge, C. 78 
Aldridge, R. ib. 


Allen, A.C. 566 
Allen, W. ib. 
Almond, J. 460 
Amer, R 566 
Amburst, S, 263 
Anderson, J, 166 
Anderton & Light- 
ollers 460 


Armstrong, F. 78 


Arnold, W.S. 460 
Arscot, R, 263 
Ashton, T. 78 


Ashton, R. 566 


Ashwell, J.W. 166 
Askew, J. 460 
Atkins, A. 566 
Attree, H.R, ib. 
Avern, E. ib. 


Aydon & Elwell 263 
Bachelor & Petril 73 


Back, A. ib, 
Bailey, J. 460 
Bailey and Mac- 
quire 566 
Bainbridge & Co. ib. 
Baker, W. 166 
Baker, R. 263 
Baker, R 368 
Baker, C. 460 
— R, 263 
all, }. 66 
Pall, 45. ib. 
Ballin, S, 166 
Balis, J. 7% 


Bamford, S.P. ib. 
Bamford, J. 
Raoks, W. 
Rarchasd; W.- 566 
Barker, J. ib. 
Barlow, e 

Rarnes, H. 


ecg 450 
Burns, e 73 
Barnsdall, R. 460 
Barasley, J. 263 
Barratt, W. 363 
Bartlett, J. 78 
Bartlett Se. West 460 
Bartolozsi, G. 368 
Barton & White 460 
Bates, J.H. 368 
Bayley & Footh- 

‘ cape 263 
Rarley, C. 368 
Barley, A. . 566 


Beardsley, W., id. 
Beaumont, W. 460 
Bedtord, C. 263 


INDEY, 


December 
Beech, R. 566 
Been, E. 166 
Bell, T. 460 
Bellas, J. 263 
Benjamin, B. 73 
Bennett, W. 263 
Bennett, W. 368 
Bennett & Chir. 
ney 460 
Bennett & Hatch- 
man 566 
Bennett, D. ib. 
Berridge, W. 166 
Berridge, R. 460 
Berry, S. 368 
Berry, G. 566 
Bertrand, G. 263 
Bethell, J.F. 368 
Bevans, J. 460 
Bickford, J. 263 
Biddle, }. 156 
Bignell, W. 263 
Billington, J. 566 
Binyon, E. i, 
Birch, J. ib. 
Bird, J. D. 460 
Bird, T. 566 
Birket,H.J. 460 
Blake, T. 263 
Blakey, T.& J. 78 
Bland, R. 263 
Biandy, E. 7 
Blatchford, E. §46 
Bloore, J. 78 
Blore, W. 460 
Blundell, R. 368 
Blurton, W. 566 
Boddingwn, T. 460 
Build, G. 263 
Bolton, R. 166 
Bone and Hone 4 
Bonne, J. 56 
Bonsor and Co. 78 
Booth, J. 1b. 
Boreman,T. 166 
Borrow, f. 460 
Bound, i 506 
Bow, ]. 4 
mane G.H. 78 
Bowler, E. 166 
Bowlesand Co. 73 
Bracken andCo. 263 
Bradley, J. 460 
Bradley, 566 
mag hg J. m 
Bray, K. : 
Breckwell, G. 263 
Brewerton, J. 566 
Brickwoud and “ 
Co. , 
Brickwood, poe 
Briggs, 4- 
auuaae, G. J = 
Brill, W. ‘be 
Britten, W. 490 
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announced between Jume 20th and 


Brix, R. 566 
Bromley,G. 460 
Brook, J. 368 
Brook, J. $66 
Brockman, J. 460 
Brooksbank, W. 368 
Brown, R. 78 
Brown, J. 460 
Brown, J. & M. 566 
Browne, J. & C. 166 
Browne, J. H. 368 
Browne, P. 556 
Browne, S. ib. 
Bryant, W. 263 
Buckhurst, L. 166 
Buckler, A. 566 
Buckne!l, W. 78 
Bucknell, S. 263 
Bull, J. 98 
Bull, 'T. 166 
Bull and Co. 460 
Builard, §. ib. 
Bullard, S.& J. ib. 
Bullocke, C. 363 
Burbridge, W. 78 
Burgess, T. 263 
Burtingham, T. 263 
Burrough, M. 166 
Burrows, J. 460 
Burt, Ws ib. 
Butcher, N. 73 
Butcher, N. 460 
Butler, E. 368 
Butler, E. 566 
Caley, J. id. 
Cameron, M. 263 
Cannon, B 460 
Carey, EM. 566 
Carpenter, H. 263 
Carr, G. & J. 78 
Carr, J. 363 
Carrict, J. 263 
Carter, J. 566 
Cassin, T. 263 
Caw, Be id. 
Chadwick, R, q6o0 
Chambers, E. 566 
Champ, }. 460 
Champion, P. 166 
Changler & New- 
som 78 
Chatfield,G. 566 
Chatterton, W. 460 
Cheshire & John- 
son 566 
Chetham, H. 368 
Chetham, R. 5666 
Chiffenie, T. 3638 
Child, T. 166 
Child, R. 566 


Churchhouse, S. 460 


Clarke, Ww. 166 
Clay, J. 566 
Clayton T. 460 
Clements, R. 


- 


Clemmons and 


Price 566 
Clitiord & Jack- 

son ib. 
Cling, F. 460 


Cock, A. and D. 368 


Cockill & Nowell 166 
Cole, MT. 460 
Cole, T. 566 
Coles, W, 738 
Coli:ns, kK. 566 
Cooke 450 
Cook, |, 566 
Cooke, J. ib. 
Coombs, BR. M. 460 
Cooper, M. 166 
Cooper, J. G60 
Cope, J. $66 
Corbete, W. 166 


Corntord, T. & 
G 


. 6 
Corterell, E. 78 


Cottle, R. 368 
Cowell, R, 56 
Cox, J. 368 
Coxon, G, ib, 
Crampton, W. 98 
Cranch, N, ib. 
Crawford, T. & 

Ww 566 


Crawley, H. ih, 
Crickmore, T. 
Critten, J. 78 


Cropper, R. J. 460 
Crosley & Hal. 

lens 460 
Crow, J. 368 


Crowley, D. 26 
Crowder, W. $68 
Culley, H. 460 
Culverwell, W. ib, 
Curtis, J. H. ib. 
Cuthbur, J. 263 
Cutting, W. 303 
Daenal!, I. 566 


Dalyell, A. 166 
Danks, T 566 
Darling, W. 460 
Darlington, T. 263 
Darwin, H. 73 
Davies, J. ib. 
Davies, G. P. 263 
Davies, J. ib. 
Davies, J. 460 
Davis, P. 166 
Davis, M. ib. 
Davy, M,. 4qto 


Davy, J.&M. 566 


Dawes and Co. 146 
Dawson, T. 73 
Dawson, J. 165 
Deakin, R. 46? 
Deal, J. T. “8 
Deller, J. 460 
Dent, J. ib. 

Dicx, 
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Dick, H. 567 
Dick, Q. ib. 
Dickenson, E.W. 360 
Dickie, W. ab 3 


Dickins, ‘T. 166 © 


Dickson, J. 368 


Ditchfield, J. 460 
Dixon, H. 567 
Dodson, J. 460 
Doltlman & Banks 78 
Donald, W. 460 
Donbavand, Bs 567 
Dorrall, W. ib. 
Downend, S. 166 
Drake, F. ib. 


Duckham, PF. 7% 
Dudlow, N. 567 
Dulin, T. 166 
Dyrant, J. 460 
Dirham, A. ¥66 


Dyson, 5S. 78 
Eady,S. 263 
Earle, J- 166 


Earnshaw, T; 73 


Eamshaw, K. 460 
Easterby, J. ib. 
Eastham & Mars~ 
den 567 
Eastman, T. ib. 
Easton, S. 73 
Easton, J, 567 
Rastwood, J. 7% 
Eccles, F. ib. 


Edwards, T. 263 
Edwards, W. 
Edwards, f. 567 
Egerton, E. 78 


Elfestrand & Val- 
ley 166 
Elkins & May 368 
Mlis, R. 73 
Lis, J. 460 
Eodav, W. 263 
Epps, F. 567 

Errington & Bow- 
stead: ib, 
Evans, J. 368 
Evans, W. 460 
Evans, T. * ib. 
Everett, F. 368 
Eyre, J. 460 


Fairburn, F. 
Fandell, S.H. = 06 
Vanshaw, J. 73 
Faulding, W. ib. 
Faulkner, J. 
Fawcett, W, §°7 


Fear, J. 166 
Fearon, }.- 460 
Fell,H. 366 
Fidier,G.E. 460 
Field, W. si 

Ficla, W. ib. 


Fielding, Me 263. 


Fisher, W. ib. 
Fleming, W. 166 
Pliat, J. & AL 507 






rnDeE x% 


Foden, J. 567 
Ford, W. 460 
Forster, W. 73 
Fosbury and [n- 
gleby 463 


Fourdrinier and 
Sale ° 460 
Francis, J. 3638 
Francillon,G. 460 
Freeman & Co, 263 
Fry, Z. 567 
Fulcher, T. Re = ib. 
Fullager, G. 166, 


263 


Furze, J. B. 263 
Gairdner, J. E. 

and A. 460 
Gammes, C. 166 
Gamon, J. 460 
Garland, J. _ ib. 
Garner, ‘F. 363 
Gaskell, T. 78 
Gibson, R. 366 
Gilbert and San. 


ders 667 
Giigrest, B. 262 
Gill, J. 363 
Gillow, J. 567 


Giover, M.& EB. 368 
Ghovas, W. & O. ib. 


Godlair, J. 460 
Godshall, G 367 
Godwin, T. 73 
Gott, M. 567 
Goodair, F. 460 
Goodwin, J. ib. 
Gordon, T, 263 
Gordon & Stead- 

man  _ 263, 460 
Gosling, J. 460 
Gosling, S. 567 
Gough, J. 368 
Gould, J. r66 
Gowland, S. 567 
Grace, J. ~ ib, 
Gray, J. ib. 
Grayston,G. 460 
Greaves, ‘J. 263 
Greaves & Co. 460 
Grace, G. 567 
Greeme & Met- 

calte 368 
Greenhow, W. 460 
Greig, J. 567 
Gresty, R, ib. 
Grist, J. 461 
Grundy, J. ib. 


Gummer, W.P. ib. 
HackseKel, G. - ib. 
Haigh, W, 263 


Hall, ‘F. ib. 
Hall, R. 463 
Hall, C, 461 
Hall, S. 567 


Hailiday, W. 46 
Hamilton, C. 166 
Hamilten,R. 368 


I 


Hampton, f. %€6 
Hancock, A. ib, 
Hardacre & Bar- 

nard 461 
Harding, T. ib. 
Haritz, J. 78 
Harper, W. 461 
Harries, j. 73 
Hartis, R. ib. 
Harrison, W. ib. 
Harrison, ff. 366 
Harrison & Gost ib. 
Hart, G. 73 
Aart, J. S. 461 
Hart, W. 567 
Harvey, W. 78 
Harvey, W. 263 
Hassell, W. 166 
Haswell, A. 567 
Hatfull, E. 166 
Hathaway, W. ib. 
Hawkins, W. 461 
Hawkshead, R. 567 
Haworth, R. gor 
Haworth, f. ib. 
Haveock, ‘I. ib. 
Hayward & Tur- 

ney ib. 
Haywood, f. 263 
Heald, f. "  gGr 
Healey, 5. 166 
Heath, Ry 3°38 
Henderson, J. 368 
‘Henderson and 

Neilson 567 
Henning, D. = 166 
Hentsch, f. 567 
Herbert, T. 461 
Hewitt & Dow 
. drig 166 
Hewlett, T. 368 
Hewson & Sarnes 567 
Hiams, H. ib. 
Rickton, H. 263 
Higgins, W. 166 
Higgins, W. 567 
Highett, J. ib. 
Hill, P. 46r 
Hill, T. 567 
Hill, W. ib. 
Hills, P- 368 
Hills, T. ib. 
Hills, B. 567 
Hippius, J. 78 
Hitcnen, W. = 263. 
Hitchener, W.H. 166 
Hobbs, J, 461 
Hobby, W. 366 
Hobson, J. 363 


Hodgkinson, G. 166 


Hodson & Quar- 
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Holland & Wil- 
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46x 


567 


Holiamby, W. 263 
Hollingdale, W. 368 


Hellyman, S$: 263 





Holmes, C 
Hoimes, F, = 
Hook, J. 166 
Hooper, W. 567 
Hooper, J. 46x 
Hooper, G, ib. 
Hope, P. ib. 
Hopkins, f, 26 
Hopkins, i Ai 
Hopkius, Ts 567 
Hordern, A. 368 
Ffoskin, R, 567 
Houlden, T,. 462 
Houlding, J. 567 
How, J. ib. 
Howarth, P,. 366 
Howell, |. 461 
Howell, R. ib, 
Fhowerth, S. ib, 
Hudson, H. 368 
Hudtwalker, H. 56 
Hughes aad Se- 

vecke 362 
Rughes, T. §67 
Hlumbuston, M, 

E. 4f 
Fiume, j. 567 
Huinphreys, M, 263 
Hunsicy, P, 46 
Huntsman, M, 

and A. 567 
Ffurwood, W, _—ibe 
Hutchin, S. iD» 
Hutchings, M. 46% 
Hutchinson, W.. 968 © 
Hutchinson, W. | 

P, 46t 
Huxley, T.C. ibe 
Hes, J. 263 
IHingworth, J. 46¢ 
Ingham & Fox 368 
Irwin, J. 567 
lveson, T. 4q6t 


Jackson, S. 166 
Jackson, F. 468 

ackson, W. 468 
exc W. ie 
Jackson, G.. . 567 


Jacob, J. &'W, 464 
Facobs, M. 1d 
James, N 1d. 


Jaques, J. 667 
Jarritt, G. 368 
Jarvis, J. 78 


Jewell, J. 308 
Johnson, R. ibe 
Johnson, J. A. ib. 
Johnson, D. 46: 
Jehnson, R. ib. 
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<aeeen R. 567 
ohnson, T. ib. 
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Jones, A. 







Foner, D. 73 
Jones, T. 266 

ones, W. 263 
= EE . 368 

ones, D. WW. ib. 
a R, 461 
Jones, J, 567 
Jorden, Ww, qt 
Jordon, T. 73 


joseph, A. 263 


Joseph & Shep. 
. hard 369 
Juke, J. B. ib. 
Jukes, G. M. 73 
jukes, E. ib. 
ny & Co. ib. 
ay, J. 
ped al G. oH 
Keene, A. ibe 


Kelland, R. 369 
Kellitt, D,. 263 
Kendall, T G, 567 
Kennett, R. 369 
Kennett & Pun- 
chon ib. 
Kerigan, J. 165 
Keough, J. 567 
Kerschners, J- 461 


Kernot, f. 567 
Kerry, R. ib. 
Keymer, R, 166 
Keys, J. 166 
Killick, R. 78 
King, J. aor 
King, R, F, 567 
Kirk & Brough- 

ton 567 
Kirkman & Hol- 

limgshead 46r 
Knighté& Buck- 
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Knight, J.B. 359 
Knowles, T. ib. 
‘app, F. C. 206 
Lardman, J. 46 { 


Lake, J. ib. 
Lamb, W.& T.. 166 
Lambert & Fran-~ 
cis 567 
Lanchester, A. 46! 
Lande, A. 166 
Lane, W, $97 
Langdon, J. 203 
Lant, D, lo. 
Larak, A. 461 


Lavender, J. 166 
Lavender & Judd 461 
Lawne, B. 166 
Lawrence, S.. 243 
Laycock, T. 1605 

46a 
Lazarus & Cohea 369 
Lazenby, L. 464 


Leaver, G. 567 
Le Breton, J. 46 I 
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Lee, Se 263 


Lee, H. 46: 
Lee, y Al ib. 
Leeky & Rush 567 
Leeming, T. 369 
Lees, E. 46a 
Legassicke, W. 567 
Lemaire, J, Nd 


Lea, C. ib. 
Lewis& Jackson 78 
Lewis, T. 359 
Lewis, T. 461 
Littlewood, J. 567 
bloyd, S. 73 
Lioyd, W. 166 
Loat, W, 39 
Logg, R. 78 
Longmore, S. . 369 
Lond, T. ib. 
Lucas, WwW. 461 
Lund, C. L. 73 


M‘Alpin, J. 369 
Mackenzie, A. 263 
M‘Cauley,P. 567 
M‘ Donald, ]. 73 
M‘Gough, G. 263 
M‘Leod, T.H. 369 
M‘Nair, A. ib. 
Maddock, W. 597 
Maftett, W. 166 
Magentis, D. 78 
Ms lieilicu, W. 

& G. 166 
Maltby, R. 28 
Mancur, H. 567 
Manakin, T. 461 
Mann, J. H. 1b. 
Manning, J. 263 
Marsden, J. 461 
Marsh, C. 359 
Marshali, B. 78 
Martell, J.L. 166 
Martin, T.Q. 36y 
Mason, P. ib. 
Matthews, R. 462 
Matthews and 


Phillips ib. 
May, H. ib. 

- Maynard, T. ___ ibd. 
Meek, B. ib. 
Meeson, E. 567 
Melton, W. 78 


Merritt, W. 464 
Messenger, W. 10. 
Muddleburst,M. 78 
Milburny W. 408 
Mill, G. ib. 
Millard, J- 567 
Millard & Lee ib. 


Miller, W- ib. 
Miller, W ib. 
Mier, c. 263 
Mingay & Nott 73 
Mitchell, J- 16 
Moore, H. ib. 
Moore, W. 3@ 
Moore, J- 57 
Morgan, E 


Morgan, J. 166 
Morgap & Dui- 

den 263 
Morland, J. 36) 
Morton, A 463 
Moulson & Faw- 

cette ib. 
Movntain, J. ib. 


Mozeley, M. L. 73, 

263 

Mullett, D. 567 
Mumford and 

Skeene ib. 

Mummery,R. 253 

Munt, , A 166 


Munt & Adams 369 
Murphy, D.B. 46« 
Murphy, G. ib. 
Muston, W, 567 
Natali, P. 461 
Nathan, M.I, 263 
Nathan, M. 567 
Neave, T. & M. 369 
Neave, J. 46a 
Nelson & Morris ib, 
Nol:on, W..C. 567 
Newcombe, ). 73 
Newman, A. 2366 
Newman, J, ib. 
Newsom, W. 567 
Nicholls, R. 73 
Nicholls, W. 369 
Nicholson, W. 463 
Nisbett, S. 369 
Nixon, R. _ 567 
Noakes, T. 167 
Norburn, W. 369 
Nordbiad & Mid- 
dleton 464 
Normingtor, J. 78 
Northam, J. 367 
Northam, H, 263 


Nocton, A. 79 
Norton, J. 26 
Nurt, T. 264 
Nuct, W. 3°9 
Nucer & Wake ib, 
Oates, E. 567 
U'Donughue, B. 369 
Organ, V. 30? 
Orreii, J. 567 
Orry, J.B. 264 
Oultoa, J. 451 
Quston, J. 507 
Owen, T. qos 
Owen, T. $97 
Packham, W. 369 
Pagett, D. 463 
Paiser, J. ib. 
Papillon, P.F. 369 
Papps, J. 569 
Parken, D. 79 
Parker, S. ats 
Parkes, R. 5°7 
Parkin, Be 3°9 
Parsons, J. 667 
Paul, ]- 467 





Pearce, WwW. 389 
Pearic ® A 4 i 
Pearse, W.C. 567 
Pears. n, W. 9 


Pearson, P. ib. 
Pearson, J. 167 
Pearson, R. ib. 
Pearson, J. 68 
Peck, J. 46e 
Peck, S. 568 


Peirce, T. & W. 369 
Pemberton, J. 464 
Pentord, J. 568 
Penney & Maye 79 
Percival, W. 46t 
Perkins, J. 39 
Peters, J. ib. 
Phelps, W. 568 
Philips, C. & T. 264 
Phillipps, - lk : 

& }. 167 
Phillips, D. 79 
Phillips, T. 809 
Phillips, T. & W. 206 
Phillips, R. got 


Phillips, 8. ib, 
Phillips, W. 563 
Philp, T. aoe 
Philp & Gosling id. 
Phipps, R. 367 
Pickering, J. ib. 


Pickering, T. 369 
Pigkaan, R, 79 
Picksley, W. id 
Piggott, R. 465 
Pilce ml, Ww. 568 
Pitt, J. 16 

Polglase, J. 56 

Pollard, We ~% 


Porter, T. 167 
Potter, J. 453 
Poulton, C. ik, 
Powell, j. 264 


Powis 1 , . “4 6 a 


Price, J. & T. 359 
Price, C. 568 
Pritchard, G, 367 
Py weil, J. 359 
U ‘ick, } 4° 
Kagg, R. 563 
Raine, J. sd. 
Raadail, J. a4 
Ransail, T. $4 


Rawlins, C. E. 462 
Rawlins, R. 563 
Rawlinson aad 


Bigot 347 
Rayner, J. id. 
Kuynes & Biw- 

tree : 
Read, R. 367 
Read, I. 254 
Reddington, N. 4°2 
Reed, Ww. 29 
Reimers, J. G 264 
Revell, G. rn 
Reynolds, J. 45a 
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Reynoldson, T. 
Richards, J. 
Richards, J. ib. 


Richardson, J. 264 
Richardson, T. 568 
Riddlestafter, G. 

A. 264 
Risdon, '. 462 
Roberts, J 79 
Roberts, E. 462 
Roberts, J. ib. 
Roberts, A. 568 
Robertson, W. 369 
Robertson and 

Stein - 568 
Robilliard, N. 369 
Robinson, S. 79 


Robinson, W. ib. 
Robinson, H. 
Robinson, W. ib. 


Robinson, R. 5 £8 
Robinson, J. ib. 
Robinson, J. & C. ib. 
Robson, M. 462 
Roby, R. ‘ ib. 
Roche, J. H. ib. 
Rodger, J. ib. 
Roftey, B. 167 
Rogers, J. 369 
Rogers & Tho- 

mas 563 
Rolfe, W. 462 
Rome, D. 79 
Round, J. 462 
Rowbottom, J. 264 
Rowed, M. 568 
Rowlandson and 

Co. 167, 462 
Rewton & Mor- 

hell 369 
Russell, J.. 79 
Russell, E. 369 
Russell, J. 462 


Salmonson, A. 369 


Salter, T. 167 
Salter, J. 462 
Salter, T. 568 
Samson, A. & {. ib. 
Sandon, RK. 79 
Sargent, D. 462 
Sargent, S. ib. 
Sargent, J. ib. 
Sargent, J. 568 
Saul, T. 462 


Saunders, T. 79 


Saunders, J. 167 
Savage, D.C. 369 
Schaar, C. ib, 
Schofield, G. 462 


Scott & Barchard ib. 


Scutt, B. 167 
Seaton, J. 462 
Seaton, J. F, ib. 
Seaton, R. ib. 
self, G. 264 
Senior, J. 36 


Sharpe, J. 
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367° 
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Sharpe, C. 167 Strickland, J. 462 
Sharples, L.& W. 79 Strong, W. 568 
Shaw & Hitch- Stroud, B. 79 

cok 264 Stroud, J. 264 
Shaw, R. 369 Suter, G. 369 
Shaw, F. 462 Suter, W. 462 
Shaw, W. ib. Sutton, M, 56% 
Shearcraft, J. 568 Swan, G. 369 
Sheldon, R-H, 7g Swann, W. ib. 
Shepards, G. 369 Swift, J 462 
Shephard, G. 167 Sykes, W. 167 
Sherfield, J. 563 Sykes, J.- 369 
Shipp, J. ib. Sykes & Baker 568 
Showell, S. ib. Tabor, H. 167 
Shufficbottom, J. ib. Taylor, G. ib. 
Sibbald, R. 79 Taylor, J. 264. 
Sidford, J. 369 «Taylor, J. ib. 
Sill & Watson 462 ‘Taylor, P.M.~ 264, 
Simeon, M. ib. 462 
Simion, S. 68 Taylor, C, 369 
Simpson, J. 264 Taylor, J. 462 
Simpson & Fle- Taylor, T. 568 

ming 462 Taylor, T. ib. 
Skirven, J. 79 ‘Teideman, W. 369 
Skrimshire, T. 462 Terry, T. 462 
Slow, G. 99 °«©Thacker, J. 359 
Smallpace, A. 167 Thibault, F. ib. 
Smedley, J. 462 Thomas, T. ibe 
Smets, G. 568 Thomas, J. ib. 
Smith, E. 79 Thomas, J. jb. 
Smith, J. 167 Thomas, H. 563 
Smith, J 264 Thompson, J. 167 
Smith, M. 369 — W. 462 
Smith, a, ib. Tierney, 167 
Smith, if 462 Tilley, J. 462 
Smith, J. ib. Tipping & Fle- 


Smith, J, & J. ib. 


ming 


368 


Smith, R. ~ ib. Titherington, J. 462 
Smith, W. ib. ‘Toledans, P. ib, 
Smith, G. 568 Tomlinson, A. 264 
Smith, J. ib. Tosley, R. 369 
Soulby, J. 462 Travis, R. 563 
Southey, R. and Tucker, M. ib. 

T. ib, Tudor, R. 462 
Southwood, T. ib. Tugwell, T. 369 
Spencer, W. ib. Tullop, J. 462 
Spencer, W. 568 ‘Turner, f. 79 
Spicer, J. 369 Turner, I. 264 
Spilsbury, C.. 167 Turner, R. 369 
Spurrier, W. A. 568 ‘Turvey, T. 719 
Squire & Sawyer 462 Tutin, R. . ib. 
Stacey, W. ib, Twallin, J. 167 
Stanbury, J. and Twibill, J}. ib. 

R. , 79 Tyson, D. 568 
Stechert, L. 462 Unsworth, J. 264 
Stedman, J. ‘ib. Upson, J. 462 
Steele, J. 264 Vaux, }. 369 
Stevens, G. M. ib. Veale & Parsons 563 
Stevens, C. 369 «©«- Villars, C. 79 
Stinchcombe,W. 568 Vorley,R.K. 462 
Stocks, S. 79 Vos & Essers 79 
Stokes, J. 462 Wales,C.H. 369 
Stork, J 369 Walmsley, J. 79 
Strack, W. 167 Ward, R. ~ 369 
Strickland, S. ib, Ward, M. - 462 


Strickland and 


Brickwood - 462 


Warwick, W. 79 


Waterhouse, J. 46 
Waterhouse, | 63 


Watmough, ib. 
Watson, WwW. 79 
Watson, . ib, 
Weale, P. 167 
Webb, T. 568 


Weddell, ]. id. 
.Welch & Sexton 462 
Westall, E. ib, 
Westall, Ww. 568 
Westerman, F. 167 
Westhead, W. 
Westlake, J. ib, 
Wheatley, G. 169 
Wheeler, J. . 
White, H. 
White, G.G. ib 
White, B, 
Whitebrook, W. 369 
Whitmarsh, T. 264 
Whitnell, J. 167 
Wiggins, S. 
Wilcocks, F. = 79 
Wilcocks and 
Fryer ib, 
Wild, W. 167 
Wild ‘& Dalton ib. 
Wildey, J. 568 
Wildgoose, C. ib. 
Willats, }. ib. 
Williams, T. 167 
Williams, T. — 463 
Witiams, T.S. ib. 
Williams & Co. 568 
Williamson, G. 
Willis and Co. 79 
Willis, G. 568 
Willis, E. . ibe 
Willoughby, D. 462 
Wilson, J. 3¢9 
Wilson, M. 56 
Wiison, M. ib. 
Windcatt, T. 79 
Windsor, f. 
Winter, W. 
Winstanley and 
Hudson 


Wood, W. 
Wood & Stubbs ib. 
Woodhouse, W. id 
Woodman, W. 167 


Woodward, J. 254 
Woodward and 
Relton 462 


Woolcombe, W. 79 
Woolcott, W. | 
Worth, M. 167 
Wright, J- 


Wright, W. | 
Wyatt, J. 167 
Wylie, H. 369 
Young, J. 4o2 
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ABBOTT, T. 462 
Abney, Re 79, 167 
Adaius, T- 79 
Adams, C. 563 
Ainsworth, D. 79 
Ainsworth, T. 167 


Alcocks, J. 264,359 


Alderton, G. 167 
Allen, S. 462 
Allen and Han- | 

cok 568 
Alton, W. 462 
Anderson, J. 369 
Anderson and 

Eades 452 
Andrews, T. 167 
Angell & Frank. 

um 568 


Appleton, W. & 

E. 79 
Apthorp, C.W. 369 
Arkinstall & Co. 462 


Armstrong, J. 369 
Arnold, W. 264 
Arnold, T, 553 
Aston, J. 369 
Ascough, J. ib. 
Ascough, G, ib. 
Ashe, J.R. 462 
Ashton, T. 568 
Astrick, B. 79 
Audley, W. 462 
Austin, T. 369 
Babb, J. 264 
Bailey, J. 79 
Bainbridge, T, 563 
Feins, J. 264 
Baker, J. 79 
Baker, G. 369 
Ball, J.B. ib. 
Ballin, S. 568 
Banks, W. 462 
Barber, W. 563 
Barclay, Je 79, 167 
arker, J,--- 568 
Barlow, J. 79 
Barnes, G. 63 
Barns, J. 369, 568 
Barratt, W. 568 
Baster, J. 369 

Batchelor & Pe- 
trie 167 
Ratie, A. 369 
Bateman, J. 565 
Bayley, J. 462 
Reale, J. 264 

Bedford & Som- 
“ner 79> 568 
Beck, W. 264 
Beesley & Owen 264, 
369 


Reicher, |. 79 
Bell & Atkinson 
Bennel!, Je | id. 


Benuecit, J 


Bennett, Ts 359 


Benson, J. W. 79 
Befridze, W. 369 
Berry, J. ibe 
Berry, &. 462 
Biggs, P. 167 
Bignell, W. 369 
Binns, ‘I’. 462 
Bird and Broad. 
field ib. 
Birket, R. 79 


Bishop, M.R. & 

Ww. 167 
Bishop, W. 568 
Bleckbura, W. 369, 


462 
Blakemore, R. 462 
Blizard, J. 264 
Bloore, J. 568 
Bonner, F.H. 369 
Bore, J. 264 


Boulton, G. 369,568 
Bowler, W. 167 
Bowles & Wil- 


liams 79 
Bowman, J. ib. 
Boyd, T. 167 
Bradley, E, 563 
Branch, J. 462 
Brede, G. 568 
Brewer, T. 369 
Brewer, J. 568 
Brickwood and 

Co. 462, 568 


Bridge & Keele 462 
Briggs, G. J- 167 
Broadfield, F.H. 369 
Brookbank and 


Co. 462 
Brown, W. 79 
Brown, J. 369 
Brown, S. ib. 


Brown & Tildsley ib. 
Brown & Powell ib. 


Brown, W. 568 
Brown, Je «1 
Bruce, J. 167 
Bryan, W. 79,473 
Bryan, M, 79 
Bryan, R. 167 


Bryon, W. 463.568 
Bryson, D. 264,369 


Bupb, J. 157 
Bull, j.. 167,453 
Burbridge, W. 493 
Burford, J- 1d. 
Burge, J. 367, 369 
Busland, T. 79» 508 
Burwell, J. 204 
Busby & Hill 79 
Caithness, T- 107 
Campbell, B. “< 
i 


Cantrell, T. > 
Carfrae & Hislop 568 
Cart, GC. & J. 167 


Casiell & Powell 369 


Castle, G. 167 
Ceasby, W. ib. 
Chambres, W. 79 
Chapmin, W. 369 
Chapman, J. 463 
Chariton, CU. 79 
Cheyney, J. 463,563 
Chiveli, J. 367 
Childs, J. 568 
Chinery, J, 167 


Chinery, F. 369 
Chippendall, T. 558 
Chiriey, J. 463 
Christian, W. 369 
Claney, W. 369, 463 
Clive & Richard- 

son 167,264,463, 


508 
Clough, G. 264 
Clutton, C. 167, 568 
Cobham, E. 453 


Cock & Pitchers ib. 
Cohen, A. 167 
Cole, J. 79 
Colemen, J. 369 
Coleman, je 768 


Collett, 1. 463, 568 


Collins, L. 369 
Collis, ¥. 453 
Common, R. 167 


Couper, R. 167, 264 


Cooper, t:. 463 
Cooper, J. 568 
Cottrill, K. 167, 463 
Coulthard, R. 79 
Coulthard, J. 369 
Cowaid, 1. 403 
Cowcher & Fe- 
noulhet 7 

Cowper, K. 403 
Cowgiil, ]. 79 
Cowygill, WwW. 563 
Cowley, J. ib. 
Cowicy & Field ib, 
Cowpar, R. 1D. 
Cowperth waite, 

° ib. 
Cox, E. 167 
Cox & Smith 2:4, 

37° 
Cox, J- 4%3 
Coxe, D. 555 
Crean, E. 37° 
Crittean, J. 157 
Crojten, J. 5638 
Culmer, G. 167 


Cuming, 1- 264,493 
Cumming, P. 503 
Curus, KR. 370 
Curtis & Crifia 563 


Dalias, W. 79 
Daman, I. 568 
Dand, }. ib. 
Danivn, W. gos 


Darnall, T, 167 
Darwin, H, 568 
Davey, J. 37° 
Davidson, J, ib, 
Davies, 'T. 264 
Davies, R. 568 
Davies, D. ib, 
Davis, A, 
Davis, S. Rs 
Davis, H. ib. 
Davis, I. 370 
Davison, f. 463 
Dawes & Co. 167 
Deacon, J. 568 
Dean, R. 463 
Dean, D. ib, 
Deighton, J. 7g 
De 1a Chaumette, 

FP. D.* 569 


De la Cour, A, 463 
Delauncey, A. 167 
Denison & Co, ib. 
Dennett,G. 463,568, 


569 
De Padroy J. 463,569 
Desormeaux, Jf, 79 
Derbishire, R. 569 
Devenish & Newe 


port 79,264, 370 
Dewhurst, J. 467 
Dibdia, C. ib, 
Dickins, T. ib. 
Dickenson, J. 569 


Dinsdale, J. 7 ° 
Dixon, Ww ad " 
H, 264, 569 
Dodd, J. . 370 
Dods, J. 463, 569 
Doliman, S. 462 
Doliman & Banks ib. 
Doornick & Co. 167 


Douglass, W. 264 
Dove, R. ib. 
Dove, J. 559 
Dow, |. 453 
Downes, T. 167,264 
Dowse, J. 569 
Doyte, I. 264 
Duckworth,T. 370 
Duth-ld, G. ib. 
Dufhia, E&. 264 
Duna-te,; Se 79 
Dyer, R. 453 
Dyson, R.G. =: 167 
Fal, J. $3 
Easton, S. ib. 
Eaton, V. 79 
Edwards, FE, 569 
Ekins, J. 79 
Elderton, H, ‘$70 
Elliot, G. 493 
Elliott, 1, 370) 463 
Elsden, J. 370 
Emdin, A. G. 569 


Emmet:, HW. & |. g7e 
bustacc, 
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Excstaec, WwW. 37° 
Evans, T. 264 
Ewans, P. 463 
kvatt, J. 79 
Fairfield & Brick- s 
ib. 
Siinrctagi, R. ib. 
Farnell, M. 264 
Fearon, J.P. 569 
Feather, H. 167 
Fenton & Muore 463 
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